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CHAPTER I. 

When Frederick and Sir Herbert left the drawing- 
room, and Alice exclaimed ^' Frederick! " and fainted, 
a conviction crept over Lady Forrester that her 
daughter had a serious illness before her. 

Poor Alice had to be carried to her bedroom, and 
the doctor was sent for. Lady Forrester stood at 
the bedside of her child, watching her breathing and 
every movement with anxious, maternal care. Her 
fears as to the seriousness of the ilhiess were fully 
confirmed. For some time she had noticed that there 
was something the matter with Alice ; she attributed 
it correctly to her daughter's love for Frederick, and 
had it not been that her womanly perception told 
her that he did not care for Alice, she might have 
used some means to smooth their path. As things 
were, she was glad that he was gone, and trusted 
that her attention, by God's help, would restore her 
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daughter. There was something touching in the 
great care observed throughout the house not to do 
anything that might agitate or disturb the patient. 
It was indicative of the love and affection which pre- 
vailed amongst the members of the Forrester family. 

There are, unhappily, few amongst us who cannot 
realize the state of anxiety which is caused by the 
dangerous iUness of a beloved member of a family- 
how every hour brings its agonized fears and hopes ; 
how the ordinary recreations and pleasures of daily 
life are suspended ; how in the long, sleepless, watch- 
ful nights we think that if this one beloved life is 
spared to us, our own future lives shall be a lasting 
paean of gratitude ; and, alas ! how often, when our 
prayers are granted, do we forget our fervent vows ! 

Alice, tended by the most devoted love and care, 
struggled back into life and consciousness ; but with 
memory came sadness and dejection:* she knew that 
something necessary to her happiness had gone out 
of her life, and she felt it was for ever. Even the 
physical pleasure of returning strength was powerless 
to bring cheerfulness, although she tried to recipro- 
cate the joyful feelings and pleasant anticipations of 
her mother and brother and sister, and to enter into 
their plans for taking her abroad for the re-establish- 
ment of her health. Her efforts were unsuccessful, 
and her smiling acquiescence often ended in tears. 

But God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and, 
as time went on, a calmness came over her spirit 
and settled into a gentle melancholy, which was part 
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of her character. She accepted her lot with a loving 
humility, which made her merge her own sorrow into 
a touching desire to alleviate the sorrows of others. 

From that time it was tacitly understood in the 
family that Alice would never marry; the idea was 
never alluded to, and she became, if possible, an object 
of greater care and affection than before. Frederick 
Danmer, who had been the cause of determining her 
fate, had never been worthy of such love as she had 
given him. Sir Herbert, too, had a tinge of melan- 
choly infused into his life, but in the discharge of the 
duties of his station, and the various occupations 
which Qjre within the reach of men, it was not likely 
to have a powerful influence over him. 

** Love is of man's life a thing'apart; 
'Tis woman's whole existence." 

Altogether the blind god Cupid, or destiny, had 
changed the spirit of light-heartedness and mirthful- 
ness which prevailed in Forrest Court only a few 
short months before, into a subdued, sombre tone. 

Certain experiences in our lives make such an im- 
pression upon us that we fancy ourselves in a second 
existence of our own, totally distinct from our former 
life. Such experiences force us, as it were, to undergo 
death while we are in life ; a variety of things which 
gave us pleasure formerly have lost their power of 
rendering us joyful, and a low-spiritedness sets in, 
against which we must battle with great determination 
not to become its victim. Most of iis are subject 
to its downward influence ; some hopelessly, others 
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receive a fresh and more powerful impulse upwards 
again. According to the characters and outward 
circumstances of men, they are attacked differently ; 
3ome through their love, some in their purses, othiers 
by their ruling vices or passions, but all in such a 
way that they feel an irresistible pressure upon them. 

Those who feel evil consequences from bad actions 
or impure motives, look in vain to time for soothing 
their grief, if they do not thoroughly repent and 
become new beings. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that time is the soother of all sorrows and regrets. 
With the bad, certain deeds, as time recedes, stand 
out all the more marked in their evil character. It 
is only in cases where trials are sent to us that are 
not caused by the agency of our own ill deeds or 
impure premeditations on our part-in cases, for. 
instance, like those which befell Sir Herbert and Alice 
— that twe gradually becomes the soother . of our 
sufferings or joylessness. But for the evil-disposed 
there is ever in this world a "worm that dieth not 
and a fire that is not quenched." Providence marks, 
with unerring accuracy, the exact point where our 
heel is vulnerable, and touches it accordingly. 

By the blows whiqh fell upon Alice and Sir Herbert 
qualities were developed whish otherwise might have 
slumbered in them uselessly. Sir ^erbert's outward 
circuijadtances, bis whole position, was such that it 
was not assailable, and his very character had the 
requisite bent for holding it up in its integrity ; but, 
through the turn which his ipireciproc^ted love gave 
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his character, his very relation towards his property 
changed, in his mind, and the tendency in him towards 
over-rating or over-appreciating his possessions re- 
ceived a check calculated to encourage the growth 
of spiritual qualities which would otherwise have 
received no impulse* 

Thus his very love for Emily, although and because 
unretumed, effected in him a great change pro- 
gressively; he lost his pedantic severity in unessential • 
things, became more many-sided, and generally more 
charitably indulgent towards his fellow-creatures. 
His character was softened, his disposition greatly 
benefited. 

And from Alice, too, Providence never withdrew her 
guardian angels. True, she had to go through a 
sad ordeal; her love remained unsatisfied, but it 
was not disiQusionised. A burden was put upon her 
which she could bear, and which had its compensa- 
tion in the serenity which her actively increased 
charity gave her susceptible mind — a burden lighter 
than if she had been, by a union with Frederick, 
compelled to see his character in a true light. 
Nothing is more probable than this — ^that that which 
she considered a granting of her wishes would, if 
granted, have broken her heart, and have rendered her 
unfit for the sphere which, from her very pronounced 
tendency towards ideality, seemed to be the only one 
that could render her both useful and happy. 

If in her gentle, charitable activity her tender 
passion should become less acute, more subdued^ 
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a feeling of secondary importance, and she should 
then ultimately be destined to be disenchanted as to 
her love, and learn that she attributed to Frederick 
a character which he did not possess — ^time would 
have removed her so effectually from the desire of 
seeing the reciprocity of her love realized, that its 
appearing merely in the light of a one-sided creation 
of her imagination, would carry no deadly sting. 
Thus, for both brother and sister, fate brought about 
experiences which, although bitter and severe in the 
j&rst instance, led to results which were beneficial 
to themselves and others. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

After Emily had left her lover, she was transported 
into a new world of her own — into the dominion 
where love sways the sceptre absolutely. Emily 
loved with all her heart purely and sincerely; that is, 
she loved Tudor for his physical beauty and his 
mental and spiritual attributes. She did not love 
him for his fortune, or for anything accidentally in 
his power. By accidentally, we mean things con- 
nected with men apparently by accident — outward 
things, which intrinsically can neither give nor take 
from the individual, unless we value such outward 
things more than the man himself. 

If she had loved Sir Herbert, the title and other 
worldly benefits and advantages which he could confer 
on his wife might have been very welcome to her ; but 
not loving him, whatever was in his power to bestow 
could by no means compensate her for the painful 
void of which the absence of love would, in her 
matrimonial life, have daily reminded her. Some of 
the ancients mention three Cupids, others two, others 
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again only one. We could mention a thonsand 
Cupids, but after all there is only one real Cupid, and 
aU the other nine hundred and ninety-nine are Bhams. 
They may not appear so at the time when people 
actually fall in love with each other ; but the genuine 
Cupid is terribly stem where he sees he is cheated. 
He may be called ^'the blind god/' but he has the 
clearest and best eyesight of all the gods extant ; and 
if two human creatures fall in love by the instigation 
of the sham Cupids, he sooner or later steps in and 
revenges hdmself mercilessly upon those wha slighted 
him by preferring the sham gods — the nine hundred 
and mnety-nine varieties, which are sufficient to excite 
the love of many. It would be impossible to enume- 
rate aU the allurements for whose sake men and 
women faU in lave with each other, but the principal 
of them all, is an income. For an income, youth, 
beauty^ wit^ intellect, are daily wedded for life to 
most uncongenial partners ; for an income men and 
women blunt and eradicate their best feelings ; for 
an income fathers and mothers sell their children into 
bondage. Emily, with her right womanly instinct, 
had followed the path which promised her love 
stability, by valuing in her lover attributes that would 
render her happy through all vicissitudes which fate 
might have in store for them. 

The poets have sung the praises of the golden time 
of first love, or young love, which seems to admit the 
possibility of its changing into silver or copper times. 
If lovers did not know and feel that true love must 
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be for ever, where would be the need of their pro- 
testing so much about its stability ? 

Emily did not fall in love that day: she loved 
Tudor before, and would have loved him always, 
whether be had ever declared his attachment to her 
or not; but the event which fully declared the 
existence of its reciprocity completed her happiness. 
She was not demonstrative, as we know ; nor were 
her feelings, after the interview in the Gardens, like a 
flash that lightens up the horizon brilliantly for a 
moment and leaves all in darkness again. A steady, 
serene happiness pervaded her whole being, and she 
thanked God that she never was disloyal to her lover 
by entertaining even in thought Sir Herbert's pro- 
posal. However, an occurrence like meeting one's 
lover, as she did, could not well pass without leaving 
some slight trace of agitation on her countenance and 
behaviour, and her mother was not slow in detecting 
that effect. Still, the relations between mother and 
daughter were of that trusting nature, that there was 
never, on either aide, an attempt made to elicit any- 
thing, it being felt that nothing essential would be 
concealed, but voluntarily communicated in an entirely 
confiding spirit. Tranquil, serene, and secure as she 
felt in her love, still the idea of divulging what had 
occurred scared her a little, and she postponed 
making her mother a confidante until the next day. 

It seems that sympathy is a necessity to us. In 
conformity with our inward feelings, we seek through 
our senses a sympathetic chord in the outer werld. 
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When we feel sad we have an ear for the soughing 
of the wind ; when vicissitudes, vexations, or misfor- 
tunes befall us, the beating of the rain against the 
windows, and the wildness of the clouds, the fog, the 
thunder and lightning, have attractions for us ; while, 
when we are serenely happy, smiling fields, and 
graceful plants, and singing birds, and the blue sky, 
and cheerful faces thrust themselves into our notice. 
Never did she meet so many happy-looking people 
as on that day; never did her room look more 
cheerful; never appeared the branches of the trees 
against the sky more graceful. What her mother had 
for some time past supposed possible, even probable, 
she knew the next day for certain. 

Mrs. Danmer had always liked Tudor. She took 
him for a frank, intelligent, high-principled man, 
handsome withal, and with very pleasing manners— 
a man in every respect likely to make her daugh- 
ter happy; and nothing appeared to be more pro- 
pitious in her eyes than the sincere, the perfect 
reciprocity which seemed to exist between the young 
people. The task which devolved now upon the two 
ladies, was to win the major's approval of the 
engagement. 

The major's position was weak. He had lost one 
battle already. True, this defeat might incite him 
to fight the next aU the more desperately; but in 
this second encounter the forces at his disposal were 
less available than they were at the first. Emily's 
stronghold was her love. Although she feared that 
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she would meet with some resistance^ she was glad 
that her father should become acquainted with an 
additional, and very potent reason, why the realization 
of his fervent wish concerning Sir Herbert was so 
firmly opposed. When paterfamiUas intends to resist 
the projects of a beloved wife and a beloved daughter, 
we may safely pronounce it a hopeless case, be that 
paterfamilias* tendencies ever so confirmed, and be he 
even a soldier who has fought on many battle-fields, 
sternly and successfully. As may be easily imagined, 
Mrs. Danmer opened the campaign. 

One afternoon, a few days after she had been 
apprized of her daughter's love for Tudor and the 
understanding between them, the major was destined 
to be informed of the true state of things in his turn. 

It is notorious that after a comfortable meal, with 
a glass or two of good wine, mortal man is more 
charitably disposed towards his kind, more generally 
accessible, than before it.. Whether it was by design 
or accident, that Mrs. Danmer chose such a moment 
deponent knoweth not, but it was after a substantial 
luncheon that Mrs. Danmer, being left alone with her 
husband, said — " My dear, I am very glad now that 
we abstained from putting the slightest pressure upon 
Emily as regards Sir Herbert's suit." 

" Well, of course," said the major, " where Emily 
evinced so much aversion it would have been ill- 
advised to persist, although I must confess it will 
be a sore thought to me all my life that that marriage 
is not to take place." 
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" If she had Joved him, certainly there would be 
matter for regret ; but she not only did not love him» 
but her heart was, and is, another's," said Mrs. 
Danmer. 

" You hinted as much before," said the major. 

"No, my dear," replied his wife, "I only con- 
jectured it ; but now I am certain of it." 

" Certain ! " echoed the major; " and who may the 
favoured individual be? Of course, I know him, 
don't I ? " 

"He is a very fit person in every respect,'* said 
Mrs. Danmer. 

"Don't beat about the bush," said the major. 
"Who is it?" 

"It is yoimg Mr. Thompson, Frederick's intimate 
friend." 

"What!" cried the major'; "the bank clerk, 
Thompson! Mrs. Thompson, instead of Lady 
Forrester ! Upon my word, the girl must be mad ! " 

"Be reasonable, my dear," said Mrs. Danmer. 
" You lay an emphasis upon * bank clerk,' as if bank 
clerks were necessarily not gentlemen. You know 
that we have had kings and princes and dukes who 
were not gentlemen; that, as no title or rank makes 
a gentleman, no honest calling piars one, if he is a 
gentleman." 

" Come now," said the major, ** you wouldn't have 
my daughter marry a tradesman or a shop-keeper, 
would you ? " 

"It is needless to enter into that question, for the 
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young man is neither," said Mrs. Danmer ; " but if 
he were a shop-keeper and a gentleman at the same 
time, that would be in my mind no objection." 

" I never heard you express such liberal opinions 
before," said the major, sUghtly ironicaUy. 

" There was no occasion for it, my dear," said his 
wife. " Our daughter's choice has, according to the 
verdict of society, fallen upon a gentleman, only his 
avocation, compared with the position of a baronet, 
is calculated to be slightly prejudicial to him with 
you." 

" You astonish me," said the major, who felt much 
vexed and annoyed. *' You are coming out a philo- 
sopher, only the character does not suit you ; philo- 
sophers are isolated beings in this world, who ai^e so 
much against the spirit of the age they live in, that 
they are looked upon as useless dreamers." 

Mrs. Danmer did not like to argue the question with 
her husband, with a view of making herself appear 
victorious — ^her object was to candidly state her con- 
victions for the purpose of justifying her standpoint ; 
beyond it she had no desire to go. Consequently, 
without replying to the major's last remark, she 
said — "You know, my dear, that our child's happi- 
ness is Q^t stake. I fully approve of her love, for 
I see in both her love for him, and in his individuahty, 
the greatest guarantee for her welfare. A man's 
individuality is more stable than the circumstances 
which may surround him when he marries." 

The major, ixi his tum^ felt that the enemy was 
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wary and wanted hini' to leave his battle-ground 
in order to lead him into terra incognita, where he 
would have to fight at a considerable disadvantage, 
instead of finding himself on ground known to him 
from childhood — on the territory of social prejudice. 
Therefore he remained on his own standpoint. 
If things came to the worst, why then he would 
surrender with bag and baggage, without letting the 
enemy see, by blundering sorties on his side, that he 
had omitted to provide himself with maps and useful 
knowledge generally, all requisite to fight a deter- 
mined enemy. "But you did not tell me, my dear," 
said he, " how all this came about — ^how you became 
aware of Emily's love for this fellow ? " 

Why did the major call our hero "this fellow?" 
Was it because he was not a baronet and had no un- 
encumbered estates ? 

" I did not ask Emily the particulars, but she told 
me that she met him the last time she went out," said 
Mrs. Danmer. 

" Good God ! " exclaimed the major. " Is that 
the way you acquit yourself of your maternal guar- 
dianship over your daughter ? " 

The major felt that he had a right to be virtuously 
indignant — ^the man that undervalued true love for the 
sake of a baronetcy and estates ! 

" My dear," said his wife, "she did not go out alone; 
Margaret went with her, as usual ; and if the young 
man addressed her, no one could have avoided it. He 
is a friend of the family, an intimate friend of 
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Frederick's, and if he had anything to say Emily was 
bound to listen." 

"Confound his impudence ! " cried the major. " He 
knew where I lived; his business was to come to me.'* 

" You forget, my dear," said Mrs. Danmer, quietly, 
" that when you wooed me, you judged it more prudent, 
more in accordance with your feelings, to address me 
first ; and I, for one, who have never ceased to con- 
sider myself the most important person in the com- 
pact besides yourself, never once thought the less of 
you for that." 

"As regards myself," said the major, "the case 
was quite different." 

He wanted to say — " I was an officer and a gentle- 
man, and— — ; " but he checked himself, judging that 
his logic ran a little faulty. 

"I — I had a career and an income, although small." 

" And so has this young man. I know no details, 
but I am sure that whenever he speaks to you with 
regard to Emily, he wiU satisfy you on this point." 

The major felt that circumstances were too strong 
for him. 

" I should say so," he replied. " If he did not, I 
would not entertain his suit for one moment." 

Thus the way was paved for our hero by the mother 
of his lady-love. 

Tudor, on his part, counted the hours until the 
appointed time for meeting Emily again. His usual 
accuracy at figures had in one or two instances given 
way, and he made some mistakes in Messrs. Snyder 
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and Co.'s books. Our lady readers, we trust, will 
forgive him, whatever the head clerk of his depart- 
ment in the bank may do. Some people can play 
thirty-six games of chess, all at the same time, and 
win in the end. To judge by our hero, we fancy that 
to think of the girl you love, and to cast up figures 
simultaneously, must be a more complicated affair. 

On their meeting again our hero's mind was much 
reassured on hearing that Emily's mother had under- 
taken to speak to the major preliminarily. The time 
during their second interview at Kensington Gardens 
passed almost quicker than at -the first meeting. 
Margaret, who also on this occasion accompanied her ^^ 
young mistress, duly ieU back after the handsome 
young gentleman had joined her, and looked at the 
flower beds and the trees and people's dresses, and 
other things unconnected with the young pair. 

Lovers have so many things to say to each other, 
so many things old and yet ever new, which they do 
not care third parties should hear; while third parties, 
if they are discreet and sensible, show no anxiety in 
their turn to be eavesdroppers, that we must abstain 
from reporting verbatim all that they said to each 
other. That it was agreed that Tudor should call 
upon Emily's father for the paternal sanction to 
their engagement, is understood. Both had that 
frank right-mindedness, that they were anxious for 
fL step which would render their meetings perfectly 
legitimate. 
Tudor would have told his uncle Thomas of hiB 
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relations towards Emily, but the old man's health 
grew worse and worse, and he became more and more 
irritable and peevish, and the nephew felt that any 
commmiieation of that nature would touch his 
uncle disagreeably. Uncle ifhomas was one of those 
by no means rare individuals who observe a studied 
secrecy concerning their own affairs, who abstain wil- 
fully from entering into the future with those whom, 
as their natural successors, they have a right to make 
easy on the subject. Had his nephew spoken with 
him on the theme of his love, and connected therewith 
a conversation on his prospects, the uncle would at 
once have interpreted it as an indication that his 
nephew was anxiously looking forward to his death. 
Besides, the circumstance that Emily's father was 
an officer, a soldier, belonging to a class which the 
rich merchant, the useful member of society (as he 
fancied himself to be, by reason of his own exalted 
vocation), abhorred, was another drawback, another 
reason which deterred Tudor from communicating a 
fact which, for the present at aU events, it was not 
essential that the uncle should know. 

The major received Tudor with as much dignified 
reserve as he could possibly display, considering that 
it seemed to be written in the book of fate that the 
person he spoke to should be his son-in-law. On 
close inspection he found that Emily's taste, as 
regarded the man's appearance, could hardly be 
blamed. He could not help comparing, in his mind, 
the two men. Sir Herbert and Tudor. The latter was 
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not quite so tall nor so broad-backed, but in every 
respect as elegant-looking a man, if not more so, with 
limbs beautifully proportioned, and eyes clear, pene-? 
trating, and fearless. He possessed the most happy 
manner with which a gentleman can be gifted, indi- 
eating kindness, truthfulness, judgment, and firmness. 
And yet, with all the kindness which his manner 
evinced, there was something about him which con- 
veyed the impression that he was not a proper 
subject for a subordinate post, exacting no other 
duties from him than the mechanical execution, if we 
may so term it, of the will of a superior. The major 
himself, during his interview with Tudor, became 
gradually aware of his future son-in-law's indivi- 
duality, to which his wife had before drawn his 
attention. 

Concerning his prospects, Tudor stated, simply and 
naturally, his relation towards his uncle — ^how that 
ever since his childhood it was understood that he 
should be the heir of his fortune, which was known 
to be considerable. Mr. Snyder, senior, of the bank- 
ing firm in which he now held an appointment, was 
an old friend of his uncle's, and could inform the 
major of his commercial standing and respectability. 
He expected shortly to enter his uncle's firm, with a 
view of continuing its business, probably in conjunc- 
tion with a distant cousin of his. That the change 
had not been brought about yet, was probably owing 
to his remunerative situation in the bank. 

Altogether, the major could not object to any 
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particulao: points relating to Tudor's prospects ; and 
his present position, in a pecuniary sense, was even 
better than his (the major's) had been when he 
married. Still, the fact that his daughter had 
refused a baronet and accepted a bank clerk rankled 
in the major's heart. Emily's own fortune, as the 
major informed Tudor, would be about two hundred 
a year, only receivable by herself, after his (the major's) 
death. Tudor informed him truly that he had never 
once considered whether Emily had a fortune or not. 

There was nothing spoken about an immediate 
marriage, and our hero was merely permitted to under- 
stand that the engagement, as it stood, would be 
tolerated. When the interview was over, Mrs. 
Danmer met him in the drawing-room, and, before 
Emily entered, expressed with great warmth and 
cordiality her happiness at the prospect of having 
him for her son-in-law. 

Tudor felt his heart glow with grateful emotion 
towards Mrs. Danmer. Her evidently sincere welcome 
to him in. his new character compensated in a great 
measure for the marked formality of the major. Mrs« 
Danmer then left, and Emily came in, and their 
meeting this time conferred on them, if possible, 
more happiness than either of the two former ones, 
by reason of the sanction given by Emily's parents. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Mrs. Gates and Arabella had to go into lodgings 
again, as we know. The mother's mind was made up 
to leave a comitry where such men as Mr. Percival 
Jenkins could *'walk erect before their fellow- 
creatures " without being either cow-hided or tarred 
and feathered by a right-minded, high-spirited com- 
munity. Unfortunately, both mother and daughter 
had been reduced to less than nothing, namely, to 
more debts than assets. America, however, loomed 
in the distance, holding out hope, solace, and prospects 
of success. America — ^the land of countless resources, 
the " New and Happy Land," open to the ground- 
down European, to the politically, socially, legally, 
pecuniarily oppressed of the old countries ! — America, 
through its mighty reputation, beckoned to Mrs. Gates, 
across the Atlantic, to come over for the purpose 
of rehabihtating herself socially and pecuniarily. Her 
grief was greatly mitigated by the thought of the 
possibilities that awaited her and her daughter there. 
It is wonderful how efficacious indistinct hopes are. 
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This must be owing to the very fact that they are bo 
undefined, for if they were not so they would be more 
confined, and consequently less consoling ; they could 
not then soar into the very regions where our hearts 
delight to see them fly. When not to know is bliss, 
Imowledge comes full soon ; Mrs. Gates's want of know- 
ledge certainly helped her over very rugged places. 
The difficulty, in the first instance, was how to procure 
the means for the passage, and something over, until 
Arabella could obtain an engagement in New York 
or one of the other large cities of the United States. 

Mrs. Gates told her piteous tale — ^how she had been 
victimized by that wretch Percival Jenkins — to those 
of the theatrical profession to whom she had access ; 
and, perhaps more for Arabella's sake, whose unob- 
trusive, inoffensive, amiable character had secured 
her many friends, Messrs. Sherry and Carlton ex- 
erted themselves to raise some money by subscrip- 
tions. Whether they called principally upon people 
*'whom a fellow feeling had made wondrous kind," 
or whether the gods have distributed amongst the 
ladies and gentlemen of the theatrical profession a 
larger share of the ''milk of human kindness " than 
amongst other mortals, we know not; but this we 
know, that those two gentlemen succeeded in collecting 
a satisfactory amount of money in an incredibly short 
time — more than Mrs. Gates dared to hope for by 
the difficult means which turn upon the much- 
spurned verb^ "to give." Mr. Sherry himself, in 
his well-known spirit of liberality, headed the list 
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handsomely, and Mr. Carlton appropriated a small 
sum, which he had destined for his tailor on account, 
to the said charitable purpose instead. 

Thanks to the correct information of some of 
Mrs. Gates's friends, who had made the tour of the 
States, she was persuaded not to import into New 
York new fashions by means of an increase of her 
wardrobe; a self-denial which left her a surplus 
of so many more pounds, which, if she chose, she 
might deposit with a "professional" New York cow- 
hider, in case Mr. Percival Jenkins should ever visit 
the States professionally, from expediency. 

Before mother and daughter left London, Arabella 
wrote a letter to Frederick, as the idea that he should 
think she had had anything to do with proceedings 
through an attorney, preyed naturally deeply on her 
mind. 

"Dear Frederick, 

*'It is only very recently that I have 
discovered what I believe to be the reason why 
you left this country with your regiment without 
either seeing me personally, or writing to me. 
Although I am far from happy, as you may easily 
imagine, a great weight has been taken off my 
mind by the reflection that your leaving me as 
you did, without a word of farewell, was neither an 
act of cruelty nor of indifference ; and I hope and 
believe it will be no unwelcome news to you to hear 
from me, that whatever proceedings were taken against 
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you on my behalf by that attorney Jenkins, were 
not only not authorized by me, but commenced and 
carried on entirely without my knowledge. It is 
certainly a bitter thought that this did happen at all, 
but not so gaUing as. if, without good reason, you had 
treated me as you did. My poor mother certainly is 
much to be blamed, but she has been the victim of 
that man Jenkins — I think you know him, you saw 
him once at the Philadelphia Hotel, at the supper. 
He has led my mother on to take the steps she has, 
for purposes of his own. He induced her to believe 
that pressure would have the effect of making you 
fulfil your engagement to me, or that your family 
would offer a handsome compromise to settle the 
matter. I do not attempt to exculpate my mother 
or palliate her inexcusable conduct. She has since 
paid dearly for having had the disposition at all 
to avail herself of his advice, and so have I, although 
innocently. I will not worry you with any details 
concerning our troubles ; whatever they are we must 
bear them and hope for better times. Only pray 
write to me, if but a few lines ; say that you are 
well, and that you are thoroughly satisfied that I 
was utterly ignorant of these ugly, detestable pro- 
ceedings. Believe me, I could never take proceedings 
against a man whom I love, and if I should be dis- 
appointed ever so cruelly, I could only mourn in 
silence unaggressively. 

'' I am about taking a professional tour, but letters 
addressed to me at this place will find me. I am 
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very anxious to hear from you and about your move- 
ments, which, according to your wishes, may com- 
mand mine at any time. 

** Believe me, my dear Frederick, 

*'Ever yours most affectionately, 

** Arabella. 
"P.S. — I must not forget to tell you that the fifty 
pounds you sent, I suppose for my mother, to the 
lawyer Jenkins, were kept by him for expenses. I 
communicate this to you for no other reason than 
that you should not think I have received the money. 
I would never dream of receiving money from you 
through such a medium." 

Arabella did not tell Frederick that she and her 
mother were going to America. She. felt reluctant 
to write to him anything which might, ever so 
remotely, suggest to Frederick that she had taken a 
step that might render her inaccessible to him. 
After all, America is now-a-days not the out-of-the- 
way place it used to be ; and, whatever her mother 
might' intend, she could soon return to England if 
Frederick's letters were of such a nature as to en- 
courage her to do so. Through their friends they 
obtained a few letters of introduction. One of them 
was to a manager of a New York theatre. 

At last the day for embarkation at Liverpool came. 
Mrs. Gates and Arabella went on board the steamer, 
and bade farewell, for a longer time than at least 
Arabella anticipated, to the shores of Old England. 
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• 

Neither Mrs. Gates nor Arabella was particularly 
charmed with the sea. The latter especially wished 
the time spoken of in the Bible, when *' there shall 
be no more sea," were fully come. She took a great 
dislike to the monotonous waters that kill people who 
drink them, and that change for the worse when they 
present one with a variety. She preferred the smallest 
brooklet, as it runs babbling and sparkling over the 
pebbles, to the Atlantic, the Pacific, and all the other 
oceans and seas put together. How she longed for a 
repetition of those charming country walks, which 
she remembered, with Frederick as her companion ! 
Eegretfully and longingly did she remember the 
thousand lovely sights and sounds of rural life. 
She contrasted with life at sea — its constraints, its 
dangers, its privations — ^the brisk walk over the 
common, with the cheery song of the lark above, 
the rich woodlands, and the grassy glade, and the 
sunshiny meadow, all aglow with golden buttercups, 
and — for life figures — cows or sheep grazing sleepily, 
lulled by the hum of bees among the flowers. What 
bird of the ocean (not the stately melancholy albatross 
nor the more familiar Cape pigeon) is ever remem- 
bered so kindly or affectionately as the tiny wren 
and homely robin, or even the stalking assembly of 
crows ? 

*' Not all the aspects of the ocean, from pole to pole, 
grand and impressive as sometimes they may be," 
thought Arabella, " can leave a picture on the mind 
like the lingering charm, ever ready to be recalled to 
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the memory, of the lengthening shadows of the trees, 
in a summer sunset, over waving fields of ripening 
com, or the blossom of the fruit trees in the orchard, 
the primroses and violets in the hedges ! " 

How pleased and astonished they were when they 
saw New York lying before them in all its grandeur, 
stretching from the nearest point presented to them, 
the Battery, backwards to the left and right, along the 
East and North rivers for miles, behind a forest of 
masts ! What a beautiful bay! Can any other equal 
it ? Whatever natural beauties any other bay or port, 
perhaps in sunnier climes, may have, there is no place 
in the world which combines such natural beauties 
with so much wonderful activity. New York, Man- 
hattan Island, when you come upon it from the bay, 
presents no scene of picturesque indolence ; Northern 
activity presses upon you everywhere. The little 
ferry-boats alone, little steamers which dart backwards 
and forwards without turning, give the port an ap- 
pearance of life that is unique. And how surprised 
Mrs. Gates and her daughter afterwards were to find 
these ferry-boats so elegant ! 

*' Bless me," said Mrs. Gates, "how dirty our 
Chelsea boats look after these little steamers ! What 
elegant comfort there is for lady passengers ! " 

And how amused they were by the hurry which the 
passengers, going to business, displayed for either 
catching a boat, although most of them go every minute, 
or jumping ashore before they had properly touched the 
landing-place ! What superior accommodation they 
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found in the New York hotels ! However, they did 
not stay long in an hotel, not more than a day or two ; 
then they went into a respectable boarding-house, 
which gave them an opportunity of studying New 
York boarding-house life. Seclusion is not such a 
prominent feature in American family life as in 
England. Many families in America live in boarding- 
houses and hotels all the year round ; and agreeable 
society seems to be more thrust within a stranger's 
reach than in this country. 

One thing Mrs. Gates and her daughter soon 
learned, namely, that there is as much poverty and 
misery in New York as in any old town in Europe; 
that thousands and thousands who yearly land there 
from the old countries, either from want of money 
or energy, swell the ranks of a very undesirable 
element in New York, instead of going westward; 
that there is hardly a vocation in New York which 
is not burdened with an astonishing number of 
involuntary drones. As fortune, however, is capri- 
cious, and sometimes smiles upon individuals in most 
unpropitious places, while she often frowns where 
everything augurs well, so Arabella and her mother 
did not feel discouraged. They were accustomed to 
shift for themselves, and " fresh fields and pastures 
new " brought with them promising vistas. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Fbederick had never written to Tudor. To his own 
family he wrote just one short letter, and no more. 

Tudor never mentioned to Emily himself that 
it was through his assistance that the jewels were 
restored to her, nor that he had rendered himself 
liable in the sum of ^250 for her brother. He 
looked upon the transaction as one concerning 
himself alone. Having taken the responsibility of 
his own free will, without asking anybody, he did not 
wish to trouble others with it, and certainly he did 
not in the least care to agitate Emily*s mind to no 
purpose. 

The time when the bill became due had arrived, as 
it always does, without fail. It was duly presented 
and paid by Tudor, not without personal sacrifices 
on his part. To his astonishment, he found that, 
contrary to what Frederick had implied, there was no 
other name on the back of the bill to serve as col- 
lateral security. Thus the bill-discounter, Mr. Sharpe, 
had discounted the bill on the strength of Tudor's 
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name alone. Whether Frederick never intended to 
ask anybody else for the favour of this additional 
security, or whether he failed in obtaining it, contrary 
to his expectations, was a mere matter of conjecture. 
Weak as Tudor knew him to be, he gave him the 
benefit of the doubt by supposing that he found it 
impossible to carry out what he intended, li his 
uncle had been well, and been a reasonable man, 
kindly disposed, and had been fairly communicative 
with his nephew, there would have been nothing 
wanting to Tudor's happiness, as his true love ran so 
very smooth. 

It was strange that Tudor should have preserved 
his affection so long for a hard man who had no love 
for his young relative, no sympathy with him— for 
a man who had nothing to show for his respectabihty 
but his solvent commercial morality. Still, so it was. 
As imcles often live a lifetime and do not recognize 
the good qualities of their nephews, so nephews, for 
an incredible period, look up to their uncles as their 
superiors in wisdom and goodness, while they are 
only contemptible, selfish money- worshippers. 

Uncle Thomas's health became more unsatisfactory 
from week to week. He became paralyzed ; he could 
not speak, and was, to all intents and purposes, a dead 
man, although alive. 

Mr. Charles Timber conducted the business, and 
continued, at dinner and in the evenings, to honour 
the A 1 Club with his valuable presence; that is, 
he thought it valuable, in conformity with the spirit 
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that prevailed in that famous clnb^ for only such as 
bore the stamp A 1, according to their own opinion, 
with one or two exceptions, as we have seen, were 
members of that establishment. How it was possible 
that such a club existed without the world rushing 
and hastening to take away its members from their 
respective daily commonplace occupations, in order 
to put them into high places where they might right 
all the difficult questicms that agitate and puzzle the 
civilized world, and which they solved so satisfactorily 
amongst themselves (for certainly these A 1 members 
did not put their light under a bushel), is incompre- 
hensible. 

Mr. Charles Timber's private feelings towards Tudor 
did not increase in good will. Such a dissimilarity 
as existed between them was sure to infuse into their 
mutual relation hatred on the part of the inferior 
man. Envy, hatred, and maUce towards those whom 
he could not dictate to, or tyrannize over, were Mr. 
Timber's cherished feelings. It was a sore thing to 
him that he could not show Tudor which of the two 
had the more power. Of course, by power he meant 
power in a pecuniary sense — to render Tudor poor, 
and less independent in manner. And yet Tudor 
never gave him any offence, whether by word, look, 
or deed. 

Not mimy weeks after Tudor had paid the 
JE250 one of the clerks of Messrs. Snyder and Go.'s 
came up to his desk and showed him a bill that 
had been presented at the bank for £500, exactly 
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\7orded like the one for £250 paid by him a short 
time before. It was written out in favour of Frederick 
Danmer and endorsed by Frederick, while the sig- 
nature affixed to it was plainly that of "Thomas 
Tudor Thompson." 

" There is no bill due of mine," he said. And sud- 
denly, turning as pale as death, he put his hand over 
his eyes and said, " Stop, I — I don't know what to 
say. This transaction having been a mere matter 
to oblige a friend, who promised to pay it, I gave it 
not the slightest heed." 

"We must return it, you know," said the clerk, 
" if there are no funds to meet it." 

"Of course you must," said Tudor, hardly knowing 
what he was saying. 

Hitherto our hero's life had been sunshine. That' 
sunshine was not destined to last for ever. A cloud 
has appeared on the horizon — a very ugly cloud. It 
rose very suddenly and most unexpectedly. What 
does it portend ? God knows. 

When the clerk told him that a bill for ^£500 
had been presented, he was on the eve of saying 
that it was a — forgery ; but simultaneously with that 
knowledge another conviction flashed upon his 
mind, and that was — ^who the forger was. Frederick ! 
Frederick! the brother of dear, sweet Emily, whom 
he loved as truly and as fervently as ever man loved 
woman ! — ^Emily, for whom he would have given his 
life. Could he throw a terrible stigma on her and 
her parents, whom she loved with such filial devotion. 
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by declaring that Frederick was a forger ? Never ! 
It was a dreadful altematiye for him to acknowledge 
this bill, very dreadful. 

He had made a very great effort to pay the 
£250 only a few weeks previously, depriving him- 
self of many things he valued. He had sold some 
of his personal property; in short, exhausted 
all his resources for a considerable time to come. 
Altogether he had paid £280 for Frederick, as he 
had given £80 at the money-lender's rather than 
let the jewels go. Only in one sense his position 
might have been worse — if he had been the guilty 
man. 

Nothing is so hard to bear as guilt. That is per* 
haps one of the reasons why man is so obstinate ii} 
the wrong; why, even to the very grave, he will persist 
that he has been in the right. It is moral cowardice 
which makes him shrink from a confession to others, 
and even to himself, that would burden him with 
acknowledged guilt — ^with guilt so difficult to bear. 

Yes, the consolation that he was not guilty, Tudor 
had. And another he had also : that what he did, 
he did for Emily. Great consolations both, as far 
as they went. It was the beginning, though, of tru« 
love running less smooth, and of the sunshine paHng 
and disappearing. 

The biU was returned dishonoured, with the 
ominous " No funds " on it. We believe that is the 
technical expression. 

Tudor thought he knew now why Frederick did not 
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say good-bye to him personally, why he had never 
written, and why he was so sparing with his letters, 
even to his own family. 

The firm, Messrs. Snyder and Co., as we know, 
had already made a mark agaiust Tudor's name, the 
effect of which, as that bill was duly paid, might have 
remained confined to keeping him stationary, to never 
either giving him a more responsible post, or recom- 
mending him to one in another bank where an opening 
presented itself. But now that a second bill had come 
in, and been returned unpaid, Mr. Thompson was 
dismissed from the bank without ceremony. 

Tudor's father lived in the country, and, even if he 
had resided in London, his position was not one to 
give him much influence in society. His uncle, 
although well known in the City for many years, had 
outKved himself. He had been a friend of Mr. Snyder, 
senior, but, through the isolating tendency of Uncle 
Thomas's character on the one side, and Mr. Snyder's 
rising social standing, backed by the bank, on the 
other side, the friendship had worn itself out from 
want of use. Mr. Snyder, senior, and Uncle Thomas 
had, as regarded the warmth of their friendship, 
gradually cooled down. Practically, the last act of 
friendship that passed between them was Mr. Snyder 
taking his friend's nephew into the bank as junior 
clerk. Without friends of such social or pohtical 
influence as were worth while for Messrs. Snyder and 
Co. to notice, our hero stood but a poor chance of 
being leniently dealt with» 

VOL, ni, D 
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Thus, a day or two after the forged bill had been 
dishonoured, Tudor found a short note on his desk, 
worded tersely and business-like, to the effect that his 
services were no further needed, and containing a 
cheque, amounting to very little, the balance due to 
him. This note was signed by the junior partner, 
whose acquaintance our readers made before. 

Seasonable as our hero was, he could not very well 
find fault with being dismissed. He could not, from 
the standpoint he had taken for Emily's sake, divulge 
to his principals that he was innocent, and, therefore, 
must have been prepared for a consequence such as 
iie experienced at their hands. But his position was 
a very peculiar one : innocent in reahty, his acute and 
sensitive mind preserved aU that independence of 
judgment which usually belonged to him. He put the 
case in his own mind as if he were gmlty, and asked 
himself the reason why the manner in which he was 
dismissed was so off-hand, so harsh, so unfeeling ; and 

• 

he came at once to the conclusion that if he had been 
a connection, say, of the Duke of Ambreville, Messrs. 
Snyder and Co. would have administered to him the 
dismissal in another way. It was the way in which 
he was treated that offended him. " Suppose," he 
reasoned, '' Messrs. Snyder and Go. know that I am 
the heir to my uncle's property; with the tens of 
thousands at their command, money alone is no 
object to them. Money might have been their god 
years ago, but now it is the reverse, they are the 
crods of money. So in that direction there is no 
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propitiation on their part necessary." He was 
positive, from something similar which had happened 
in the bank before, that if he had been a relative of 
some of the high nobility in the land, Messrs. Snydeir, 
Tyler, and Co., would have called him into their private 
office, asked him, perhaps, for an explanation, given 
him some sound advice, and altogether treated him 
with social consideration, which would have mitigated 
the consequences of his dismissal. Then he asked 
himself, "If Messrs. Snyder, Tyler, and Co., had 
shown me that social consideration, what standard 
would have dictated it to them? Christianity? 
Certainly not, for Christianity is no regarder of 
persons. It proves that though they are possessed 
of riches and a good social standing, they still can 
sneak to those above them." 

Thus our hero reasoned, and what Messrs. Snyder 
and Co. fancied to be something haughty or dignified, 
or even indifferent, appeared to the acute judgment of 
our hero as an act of meanness. 

And again he thought — " The effect of social con- 
rideration, which is a consideration imposed upon us 
above the law, cannot be overrated. Suppose I have 
deserved the punishment of dismissal from a situation, 
had I nothing else to fall back upon, would it not be 
hard to be dismissed in that manner ? " — in a manner 
which debarred him from referring effectually to his 
former principals, should he require to do so. A show 
of social interest in his future would, without costing 
Messrs. Snyder a word of deviation from the strictest 
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truth, or a penny of money, have helped to procure 
him another situation, in a business of a nature where 
the safety of the worldly treasure, money, required a 
less jealous lynx-eyed watch. As it was, he found 
that the want of that consideration was calculated to 
perpetuate a punishment, something in the spirit of 
the treatment which the convict receives— he under- 
goes his sentence, and society punishes him ever 
afterwards into the bargain. 

Tudor was not the man to attempt a thing abor- 
tively, to take a step which would lead to no results. 
He saw the utter uselessness of seeking an interview 
with his former principals. He could not set himself 
up as their moral teacher ; consequently, there the 
matter rested. He left the bank rather ignominiously, 
shaking hands with a few of the clerks with whom he 
stood on a footing of friendship, and amongst whom 
was Hugh Neilson. 

It is strange that people very often are cordially 
hated without knowing it. Tudor did not know that 
Mr. Charles Tiijiber hated hipi. Mr. Timber's society 
was certainly not sought by our hero, but that he 
should be even disliked by that individual never 
entered his head. Didn't |^. Timber rejoice at our 
hero's downfall ! Inwardly, of course, only inwardly, for 
it would 4ot have done for Jiim to oflfend Mr, Brown's 
nephew and heir. Mr, Timber was a bully, but, as 
usual with bullies, he was a coward ,also. Didn't he 
regret that Mr. Thomas Brown had so far done with 
this world that he could not take notice of what had 
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happened to Tudor! If Mr, Brown, in his former 
state of efficiency, had required a word or two to poison 
his regard or affection for his nephew, Mr. Timber 
would not have hesitated long in furnishing it. 
But from what he knew of Mr. Brown's character, 
it would hardly have been necessary for him to 
give the nephew a downward push. " What a pity, 
what a pity," thought Mr. Timber, "my cousin 
is so ill ! He can't take notice of this conceited 
fellow's delinquencies; if he could, he would perhaps 
alter his wiU, and if he altered his will he would not 
overlook my claims as the real prop of the business 
which he worships." Under the circumstances, as 
Mr. Brown lay in his bed merely a breathing corpse 
as it were, not noticing anything, or not capable of 
conveying that he did notice anything, Mr. Timber 
was "very sorry for what had happened," and 
thought "Messrs. Snyders* summary way of dis- 
missing him very harsh." 

Tudor, as a matter of course, had intended to enter 
his uncle's office at once, but Mr. Timber demurred to 
his wish very civilly, but very obstinately. 

" You know," he said, " I am altogether without 
instructions on that head. My cousin might get 
better soon, and think that I had encroached upon his 
prerogative, if he heard that I took you into the 
office after what had happened without waiting for 
the expression of his wish in the matter." 

Tudor winced. There was something fair and 
reasonable in what this man said, whom, besides, he 
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did not wish to burden with a responsibility that 
might possibly injure him (Mr. Timber) hereafter. It 
was an embarrassing, complicated position. He 
could not expect Mr. Timber to regard his giving an 
accommodation bill for £500, (especially after he had 
given one for d9250 only a few weeks before) lightly from 
a commercial standpoint — forsESOO, to pay which he had 
no means at his disposal. Mr. Timber was perfectly 
justified, he thought, in looking at this transaction 
from a merely commercial point of view; in fact it was 
his duty to do so as he was not his own master, as he 
merely represented his cousin. What was wrong in 
Mr. Timber was that he rejoiced in the opportunity of 
gratifying his antipathy or hatred of Tudor, under 
such perfectly fair colours. His evil motive made 
him hit upon the very duty, the effect of which he 
knew to be the most disagreeable to Tudor. It is 
wonderful what a man can or cannot do, according to 
his inclination, when he has the power of following it. 
Between one thing, and the very opposite of that 
thing, there may be a much wider breach than is 
necessary for the driving through of a coach and four, 
and yet man will find for either of these opposite 
things a full and varied supply of reasons for justi- 
fication, according to the bent of his inclination. 
Suppose Mr. Timber had had as strong a motive for 
taking Tudor during his cousin's illness into the office 
as he had for keeping him out of it, and his cousin had 
recovered, he would have said to his cousin — " Well, 
you see, you were ill, I could not ascertain your 'wish 
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in this matter ; you might have looked upon what he 
did as a youthful indiscretion that will serve him as a 
lesson, and have thought that keeping him out of 
employment would demoralize him possibly; therefore 
I took him into the oflSce with the intention of 
preventing him from contracting idle habits, and with 
a view of influencing him for his good by properly 
superintending him. Of course, now that you are 
well again, your own way is open to you." This 
would not have sounded unreasonable either, on the 
part of Mr. Timber, but it was against his motive. 
He was not quite sure how the property was be- 
queathed by his cousin to the nephew. He did not 
expect his cousin to recover, and if in case of his death 
there should be a hitch in the will, caused by condi- 
tional clauses or loose wording, of sufficient importance 
to keep his nephew out of the money, why then, he 
would try to keep him out of the office, too — a task not 
quite so difficult as it would be if he had to try back 
in doing so, by turning him out after he had once 
admitted him. 

With regard to his father, Tudor had not yet com- 
municated to him his dismissal from the bank. His 
position was an extremely painful one. He had 
always been an obedient, affectionate son, and took a 
deUght in pleasing his father. As he was now situated, 
he looked upon a letter as a crude and insufficient 
means for conveying such startling news as he had 
to communicate. He therefore determined upon 
^oing to his father personallyi 
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CHAPTEE V. 

We must now take our readers to a little secluded 
watering-place in one of the loveliest counties in 
England — a semi-rural place, too big to be called a 
village, and too small for a town. The name of this 
place is Pepperton. It was at Pepperton that Tudor's 
father had lived for some years. When they first 
arrived there they received a foretaste of the peculiar 
semi-rural simplicity that prevailed there, by finding, 
for two or three weeks in succession, now an anony- 
mous letter, then a post-card, with fictitious initials as 
signature, in their letter-box. 

The noble-minded Peppertonians, anxious for trade 
or work of some sort, followed the custom of re- 
ceiving new arrivals in that fashion, just by way of 
letting them know that Perton, the grocer, who kept a 
public-house at the same time, sold the worst goods 
at the highest prices; that Brindle, another grocer, 
was a hypocrite and a cheat; that Stickbottom, the 
builder, was an impostor, who charged tremendously 
without understanding his business ; and that Dixon^ 
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the agricultural labouring man (a married man with a 
family of children), was the brother of a convict, and 
that therefore Dixon, who had done nothing but 
his duty all his life, ought to starve, with his family. 
Noble-minded Peppertonians, when you read this, you 
will know that this is not fiction, but the truth ! An 
Italian bandit, who, with a feather in his hat and a red 
sash round his waist, and otherwise picturesquely and 
ostentatiously dressed, and an old-fashioned gun, hides 
himself among lonely mountain crags from the police, 
is a dunce compared with the respectable Pepper- 
ionian anonymous letter-writer. 

The bandit, perhaps, with indistinct ideas about 
political or religious oppression — ^perhaps neglected as 
regards rehgious instruction, and under the advice of 
one he fancies a better man than himself — ^risks his 
life like a fool; the Protestant Peppertonian, free 
and enlightened, is cleverer than that — from the just 
motive of bettering himself and lowering his neigh- 
bour, he stabs in the dark. If the '* parson " has it in 
his power, through his influence with the nobility and 
gentry, to give and take custom, the respectable 
parishioner goes to church on Sundays openly, and to 
the Backbiter's Arms " on the sly." If his patronage 
is derived from lower social strata, he is a free- 
thinker — damns the parson, and confers the favour of 
his presence on the Backbiter's Arms defiantly on 
Sundays. The bandit, when he has emerged from the 
primitive stage of making his cross, and attained to 
the art of letter-writing, will not fail to take a leaf out 
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of the Peppertonians' book, and do nothing defiantly 
against the law or the pocket. He will adopt their 
Bafe motto, "Damage thy neighbour anonymously." 

The Backbiter's Arms was the hotel at Pepperton. 
We believe it claimed the dignity of being an hotel. 
Considering that the mass of the people at Pepperton 
lacked the daily resources of enjoyment which larger 
places possess — ^that they had no circus, no theatre, no 
opera, no music-hall, no anything — ^it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Backbiter's Arms was all in all to them. 

Bands of music were almost unknown to them; 
perhaps once a year an organ-grinder or a small 
wandering band of poor, self-taught German boys lost 
their way thither. With such lack of recreative re- 
sources, the Backbiter's Arms was circus, music-hall, 
theatre, newspaper, exchange, political platform, and 
even church to them. They had in the year one 
Regatta day, one Fair day, and perhaps two Cheap- 
Jack days, altogether about four annual holidays, 
the enjoyment of which found its climax at the Back* 
biter's Arms again ; like the always-recurring fire at 
the end of a pantomime, only it was not Grecian fire 
that delighted them there, but fiery spirits. 

The landlord of the Baqkbiter's Arms was Mr. 
Harcoal ; none of your old-fashioned Bonifaces, with 
nightcap and apron, who, when he showed his sturdy 
figure, caused stillness, like the lion in Schiller's 
" Handschuh "— 

** Und der Leu mit Gebrtlll, 
Bi chtet sich auf, da wird's stilL" 
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but a licensed victualler in plain clothes, thin figure, 
and thin visage, who showed himself, not for the sake 
of peace, but for strife. 

In the stagnant Peppertonian life during the long 
intervals when there was neither regatta nor Cheap 
Jack, nor fair nor turnip show, they required stirring 
up. Nothing was more detrimental to Mr. Harcoal's 
business than a population with contented minds. 
Formerly, in the time of old Boniface, fellows could 
drink out of mere jolliness — it is true they often did 
not mind their F's and Q's, that is, the pints and 
quarts they scored ; but now-a-days man drinks most 
when he has a grievance, and Mr. Harcoal, under- 
standing his business, supplied that grievance, or, where 
it was already there, kept it up by the fuel of his 
opinions and remarks. The standing general griev* 
ances were furnished by the parson in particular, 
that is in person, and by the gentry generally, that is 
as a class. As the children of this generation are 
wiser than the children of light, so they are clever 
enough to see when other people want the same thing 
that they want. 

Pepperton was an illustration of the truth that one 
of the greatest testimonies of the Christian religion 
is, that it exists in spite of its ministers. The back- 
biters, who made the Backbiter's Arms their social, 
religious, and political head-quarters, read the parson^ 
as he was commonly called, to a T. The parson 
coveted everything they coveted, and consequently they 
looked upon him as a rival who had the advantage of 
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making "My Father's house a house of merchandise," 
and of otherwise using it for social distinction, and for 
wielding worldly power. The parson was a standing 
^ievance. His character was simply this : he was 
an exceedingly proud, aristocratic man, with all the 
prejudices of his class and few original ideas ; he 
appreciated the nobility and gentry, and money ; he 
was a strict Sabbatarian; he had an unconquerable 
aversion to associating with sinners, unless they 
belonged to the higher classes, and he could not bring 
himself to visit the poor, unless in some great emer- 
gency—- it went against his grain; he had no overt 
vices, but he essentially bowed down before the well- 
bred golden calf. Now the strength of the argument 
of the Peppertonian backbiters lay in this, that they 
Were perfectly right in asserting that such a man has 
not the qualities that are required to make an earnest 
minister of the gospel. But their weakness was, that 
they thought they were better than he. 

Their attitude towards the gentry was similar : that 
is, at the Backbiter's Arms — anonymously, on the 
sly — ^they fancied themselves better than those socially 
above them. They pointed out — amongst themselves 
—not without a basis to go upon, the intolerable 
snobbery, the high-nosedness (Hochnasigkeit) of the 
** superior" classes; but they were mistaken in 
fancying themselves desirable substitutes for the 
gentry who carried themselves so haughtily. Two 
wrongs do not make a right, and, if we must choose 
the lesser evil of the two, much as we hate high-nosed* 
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ness, we prefer it to the morale of the Peppertoniau 
backbiters. 

The gentry then, generally, as a class, were another 
standing grievance. Two sore grievances, as the one 
represented the Church and the other society; and 
when we consider what our Saviour taught us, what 
He showed us by His own example, how He said, "My 
kingdom is not of this world," how He associated 
with publicans and sinners for their sakes, how He 
walked with men of low degree, socially, through 
the cornfields on the Sabbath, we must shake our 
heads at the just cause which both the Church 
and society give such people as the Peppertonian 
backbiters. 

When the parson and the gentry are hated by 
them "without a cause," we may hope that things 
will mend at Pepperton, Our readers will understand 
that we do not call all the Peppertonians backbiters 
— only a certain cliqi^e who had their head-quarters 
at the Backbiter's Arms ; but so powerful were they 
that they certainly gave Pepperton a reputation of 
an ugly type. Whqn the Prussians in the late 
Franco-German war found that Pranc-tireurs in 
blouses were shooting their soldiers from behind 
trees, they found .it uecessary to make the mayors 
and the community answerable for the cowardly de« 
linquents living in their midst, and if the inhabitants 
of Pepperton will tolerate a powerful set of slanderers 
amongst them without effectually tabooing them, they 
ipust not be angry if they are looked upon altogether 
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as what Mr. Whitman, the horse-dealer, is in the habit 
of denominating " a shy lot." 

Our hero, with a heavy heart, took his ticket for the 
station nearest Pepperton; for, dear reader, that little 
place is only much advanced in the vices of mankind, 
and has no railway as yet. 

One of the numerous gloomy proverbs which exer- 
cistes the popular mind is — "Misfortunes i^ever come 
alone." Whether the proverb is a true one or not 
we cannot tell. It certainly tallies with what Shaks* 
peare says, that "When sorrows come, they come 
not single file, but in battalions ; " at all events, our 
hero was destined to prove its truth in his case. He 
visited his father, to learn that he was hopelessly 
ruined. When we say "hopelessly" we mean it in 
this sense : there was no hope for the rehabilitation 
of his affairs from a human point of view. He 
who never gives up hope, does not take the word 
" hopeless " into his vocabulary. 

Our hero's father having retired from the Civil 
Service before he went to semi-rural Pepperton, was 
thrown out of the groove of his routine life. With all 
due deference to our hero's father, for he was a very 
kindly, good man, we cannot help comparing him to 
a horse that, having run for years in a post-chaise 
as, we will say, the near wheeler, is suddenly put 
to the task of performing racing feats for a betting 
man. In a certain groove Mr. Thompson, senior, was 
accustomed to run: not only the main-groove, but 
the little by-grooves incidental upon the main-groove, 
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had been matters of habit to him. The way he 
formerly had to do his business, and the people he 
consulted with regard to it, and the society he fre- 
quented, were all set grooves to him. His retirement 
to Fepperton was a change of occupation, habits, 
and social intercourse. It required of his mental 
capabilities application to things unfamiliar to him, 
and it presented to his moral strength trials of which 
he had no experience before. 

Tudor had two httle sisters, much younger than he 
was. He himself was provided for by the wiU of his 
uncle. Consequently, Mr. Thompson's solicitude for 
his family was confined to his wife and to his two 
little daughters. Mrs. Thompson was no Mrs. Danmer. 
She almost worshipped, as we know, her brother 
Thomas, because he had been a successful man in 
money matters. She had an exceedingly anxious, 
fearful mind (the tendency of the mind of the miser), 
but she combined ambition with it, and was desirous 
of her husband's creating, if possible, such a pecuniary 
basis for herself and her daughters, that there might 
be plenty for all of them, that, with or without her 
husband, she might have a comforable income, and 
her daughters a fair dowry. 

Mr. Thompson, senior, was not a man without 
character, and in circumstances in which his mind, 
through familiarity with them, had found out the 
right paths, could steadfastly pursue them; but, 
having been thrown out of familiar paths, as we said, 
he was induced to venture on waters not the less 
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treacherous because they looked quite sheltered and 
placid. 

There was a great banking firm in London, carried 
on under the style of Underwood, Woodunder, and Co., 
a firm of such reputation as to its money power, thai 
people looked upon it as second only to the Bank of 
England. 

To the great joy of anxious investors, this great 
firm came to the magnanimous resolution to divest 
themselves of their profitable business, for the benefit 
of such of the public as had the means of buying for 
themselves a partnership in the company by shares. 
Our hero's father became a shareholder in the 
company which had been created out of the private 
firm of Messrs. Underwood, Woodunder, and Co* 
Every penny he could command was invested in 
that undertaking; and one fine morning the country 
was startled with the news of a gigantic failure, 
almost unparalleled in the annals of commercial 
history : it was this said company. Men may 
hear of a calamity to them like this, and not declare 
themselves ruined the next day. In Mr. Thompson's 
case it was, besides, a question whether ultimately 
the shareholders would not recover their money. 

Thus hjB had stnjggled for a year or longer in great 
difficulties. His spn knew nothing of it, and arrived, 
m a very embarrassing position himself, just at the 
very moment when his father's affairs had reached 
thw climax. Our hero had an opportunity of practi- 
cally learning how Pepperton treats a gentleman 
■whom misfortune has deprived of his income. 
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Pepperton was, as we said, not backward in vice, 
but it had no railway. Our hero had, therefore, on his 
visit to his father, to avail himself of the ancient 
public conveyance which was the one connecting link 
between Pepperton and the nearest railway station. 
It deposited him at the Backbiter's Arms, where he 
had to wait a short time for the pony-carriage which 
was to come for him and his luggage. Sitting alone 
in a Uttle room used as a waiting-room for passengers, 
he overheard the following conversation : — 

'*I tell you," said Mr. Harcoal, "that the fellow 
rah away from the last place he lived in and never 
paid anybody ; in fact, he never had anything." 

"That's just what I should think," said another 
voice. "He looks just like it, with his dogs and 
his fine garden and his stuck-up ways; I dare say 
he was up to all sorts of dirty tricks." 

" Not a doubt of it," said another. 

'*WeU, I don't know," said Mr. Wills, a small 
tradesman. " I hardly believe he ran away without 
paying, for he brought his furniture with him and 
his horses ; and a groom, that lived with him two years 
before they came here, said in this very room, that 
he got several presents from the tradespeople that 
he was paying money to for his master just before 
they left." 

"Don't you believe it," said a new voice; "the 
groom must have been a liar." 

"Well, anyhow," said Mr. Wills, "everybody saw 
the horses and dogs and the furniture vans come 

VOL. in. E 
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into this place direct from the town they left, and 
that don't look like sneaking away in debt, and they 
have lived here several years now and we never heard 
of this before, and the banker from the same town 
was on a visit to them last summer." 

"I don't believe a word about his running away 
in debt; but I assure you," said Mr. Harcoal, "I 
heard it said in the bar not an hour ago, or else how 
should I have known it ? " 

" By-the-by," said Mr. Blatter, who was a small 
ironmonger, and wished to be thought a sportsman, 
''that black retriever of theirs is a fine fellow. I'll 
buy him myself. I wonder if they will sell the Skye 
terrier; he is a very old pet of Mrs. Thompson's. 
TVhat business have poor devils like them with pets ? " 

The name of Thompson struck Tudor as rather an 
odd coincidence, but he had not the least suspicion 
that his own mother was meant. The conversation 
was continued in the same strain. The unfortunate 
subject of it was admitted to have spent a good deal 
of money in the place, and to have been always ready 
to come forward when anything good for the neigh- 
bourhood had been proposed ; but "What impudence 
for a person like him, whose income left him all at 
once, to set himself up ; to subscribe to this and that, 
and keep horses, and live like a gentleman ! We will 
teach him a thing or two if he stays here! " 

" Holloa ! what's that ? " said one of the speakers. 
" Isn't that their pony phaeton ? " 
. They all rushed to the window as Tudor drove 
away. 
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" He must be a lawyer from London," said one. 

** Or a bailiff/* said another. 

This last suggestion was caught up by Mr. Harcoal, 
who went straightway to the bar to communicate the 
news. How many glasses of ale, gin, whiskey, and 
brandy were drunk while the intelligence spread that 
the baiMs were just gone to take possession of Mr. 
Thompson's house, is best known to Mr. Harcoal, who 
took good care that the fiction, with aU its probable con- 
sequences, should be discussed with every new arrival 
imtil the hour for closing came, by which time every 
visitor to the Backbiter's Arms that evening was, in 
anticipation, the possessor of some part of Mr. 
Thompson's goods and chattels, purchased at a 
nominal price, at a sheriff's sale of his belongings ; 
and Mr. Harcoal, the actual possessor of a till well 
lined with shillings and sixpences cheerfully expended 
to celebrate the misfortune which deprived a worthy 
neighbour, and an inoffensive gentleman and his 
family, of house and home. 

Tudor was very glad to see his family, whom he 
did not see often. But there was something de- 
pressing them. 

^' Was he not the same man he used to be, because 
he had something to tell which depressed him ? And 
did his impression take its root from his own 
feelings ? " He did not know. There was a some- 
thing. 

He made up his mind not to tell his father that 
night what he came for. It did not matter whethei: 
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his father knew the disagreeable fact to-day or 
to-morrow. On the contrary,, if he only knew it 
to-morrow, he would pass one more night without 
being aware of an existing worry or trouble. 

The next morning his father, after breakfast, took 
him into the study and told him of the misfortune 
that had befallen him. It went to Tudor's very 
heart. The conversation to which he had been an 
accidental listener received a key. He would not 
have given his father a correct conception of the spirit 
in which his affairs were discussed at the Backbiter's 
Arms for any consideration. 

" It is only lately, my boy," said Mr. Thompson, 
' that the fact of my ruin has been fully confirmed. 
You see, in my position of life, and at my age, people 
cannot decide at once, when they hear of a catas- 
trophe like this, on the course to pursue. In fact,'* 
he continued, ** the more I think of it, I find that, 
irrespective of age or calling, nothing is more difficult 
than to turn out of a path into which all circum- 
stances have led you. You are in a long lane ; you 
cannot go back and you cannot turn until the lane 
presents a turning. But, you see, I cannot continue to 
live in this style. So things must be altered in some 
way. I would have applied to your uncle, but one of 
his known principles is that he would never lend any 
money, even to his sister ; and I should only have 
exposed myself unnecessarily to a refusal, and perhaps 
to impertinent comments on my position, and now he 
is past listening to anything." 
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''Why did you not tell me?" asked Tudor. *'I 
would have gone to see my uncle^ and asked him 
to help you." 

"My dear boy," replied his father, "you don't 
know your uncle as well as I do. He has always 
been a hard, unfeeling man. He judged everybody by 
his own rules, which were that those who were unsuc- 
cessful were bad and unworthy, and misfortune was 
to him disgusting and reprehensible. Believe me, 
Tudor, there could have been no sympathy or help 
from him. I must try to struggle on and get some 
employment. My pension is impounded. I am 
thankful that you are provided for. Perhaps some 
time, when your uncle's money comes into your hands, 
as he has promised it shall, you will be able to help 
us. In the mean time we must trust in Providence." 

Poor Tudor, during this interview with his father; 
felt the bitterness of his position more acutely than 
ever. He began to see for the first time what the 
realities and possibilities of Ufe might be. He saw 
himself suddenly in another world from that to which 
he had been accustomed. A disquieting darkness 
seemed to rise all around him on the horizon. His 
father ruined, he without a situation, imder most dis- 
couraging circumstances. His uncle might, on get- 
ting better, according to his character, which seemed 
now more and more to dawn upon our hero in its real 
light, look most unfavourably upon his apparent 
accommodation bill transaction. Still, he was full of 
hope and trust. What under other circumstances he 
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would have considered his duty to disclose to his 
father, he now felt it incumbent upon him to withhold 
from him. Certainly^ he was not now called upon to 
make up his mind as to how far he ought to go in his 
statement concerning that terrible bill; but the cir- 
cumstances which relieved him from that dilemma 
were heart-rending. He could not stay long with his 
family. He was anxious to exert himself in town to 
get a situation. 

''How dreadful," he thought, ''that I should have 
lost my income just now ! We might have Uved upon 
my salary — all of us." And suddenly the idea flashed 
upon him that his father might think him very selfish 
for not suggesting that his salary, with economy, 
would suffice for all. Most painful reflection ! 

How a false position brings with it an endless chain 
of painful, embarrassing consequences ! But as, prac- 
tically, he could not be of any use to his family now, 
he returned to his original resolve not to let them 
know his true position at present. Perhaps his father 
did not expect any offer on his part, at all events, 
while his affairs were pending. No doubt a removal 
from Pepperton would not, for some time to come, 
be looked upon as judicious. So he did his utmost to 
speak to his parents, in general terms, encouragingly 
and hopefully. Mrs. Thompson was kept up prin- 
cipally by the reliance she placed upon the assistance 
which would come to them ultimately, in some shape, 
through her brother Thomas. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Tudor had returned to London. He now exerted 
himself to get another situation. Poor Tudor ! 
what an ordeal he had before him ! — ^to look for 
a situation in London as a mercantile clerk, after 
having been dismissed summarily by his former 
employers ! Experiences were in store for him cal- 
culated to impress him deeply. Had he remained 
in the bank, and ultimately taken his post in his 
uncle's office, the even current of his Ufe, sustained 
by his adequate income, would have prevented him 
from noticing and interpreting many things which 
afterwards were made too plain to him. A man who, 
from actual want, has to appeal to the world, soon 
perceives straws which show which way the wind 
blows, socially and morally, to say nothing of indica- 
tions of a coarser kind. The first thing that struck 
him was the utter disregard of social obligations 
shown by the mercantile world generally, with few 
exceptions. He compared the eagerness with which 
they responded to anything essential to their business 
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or social aspirations, mth the utter neglect they dis- 
played when appealed to for anything not directly 
profitable to them, commercially or socially. Men, 
yery prominent merchants, whom he had been in the 
habit of formerly meeting in social circles, never took 
the slightest notice of his letters, which placed his 
necessity of getting a clerkship before them. 

Another reflection intruded itself upon him. This 
was the isolated lot of a clerk who has lost his situa- 

4 

tion, no matter whether deservedly or undeservedly 
—for a man must Uve. 

The so-called working classes constitute themselves 
pet classes of the community, prefer no wages to wages 
which they consider insufficient, show a contempt for 
constant work, and their talk, their claims, their 
doings are made the subject of grave discussions and 
considerations. When they have no work, the work- 
house, although a sorry resource, still is a haven they 
may look to. A poor clerk may die in the streets, and 
nobody cares. The principals of commercial estab-^ 
lishments show, especially in the social treatment of 
clerks requiring employment, a revolting indifference 
and vulgarity ; and if the clerk applying for employ- 
ment should be a gentleman, which occurs at least as 
often as it happens that the principal is none, his 
claim to be taken into consideration is all the more 
left unheeded. 

One man told him — a sordid commission agent in 
the City, where he heard that a situation was vacant — 
^* I have a hundred applications, I can get no end o£ 
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clerks for fifty pounds a year, and fellows that I can 
bully, too." With this particular principal, the cir- 
cumstance that our hero was a man of character, not 
likely to submit to bullying, was looked upon as a 
disqualification for earning a livelihood as his clerk. 

With his unsuccessful endeayours to obtain employ- 
ment his money became less and less, and finally he 
was compelled to go to his relation, Charles Timber, 
to borrow some. That individual did not refuse him 
a sum sufficient to support him a little longer. He 
judged it unwise, at present, to disoblige his cousin's 
nephew. 

Mr. Brown's state had become very precarious 
indeed. From one day to another it appeared pro- 
bable that his career on earth would be ended, and, 
after the elapse of ten days from the date on which 
Mr. Timber had lent Tudor the money, Mr. Brown 
breathed his last. 

How short and uneventful appeared the uncle's 
life to the nephew ! — ^the nature and activity of a life 
which was exclusively recorded in ledgers, journals, 
day-books, and bank-books! — ^records which do not 
go very far, do not tell much in balancing a man's 
great account ! 

Tudor's first feeling, notwithstanding he had had 
aU his life a due amount of respect and affection for 
his uncle, was decidedly one of immense relief. By 
this time he had reaUzed some of the bitternesses, the 
difficulties, the anxieties, and the disappointments of 
those who have to seek from their fellow men a living. 
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His father's unexpected misfortunes had created in^ 
his mind a feeling of profound grief, which was 
i^ten8ified hy his inability to help him; and it was 
quite natural that he should rejoice in his heart that 
the inheritance from his uncle would relieve him and 
his family from the weight of trouble that had sud- 
denly settled upon them. Equally natural was it- 
that his thoughts should have flown to Emily, and 
that he should think it very probable that Major 
Danmer's stand-offishness would diminish. 

In due time the will was read in the presence of 
members of the family by the soUcitor, Mr. Deed. 
Mrs. Thompson had managed to come up from 
Pepperton ; Tudor was there, Mr. Timber, and others. 
Small legacies were left to some distant relations. 
A certain amount of capital was to remain in the 
business, which was to be conducted by Mr. Charles 
Timber, to whom were to go the profits of said busi- 
ness. No interest was to be paid on such capital 
by Mr. Timber to any one, but after his death, such 
capital was to go to a distant branch of Mr. Brown's 
family (not Tudor's), and such members of that 
.branch had then the ogtion of leaving their money 
in the business at a certain rate of interest, or o{ 
withdrawing it altogether. To Tudor was left the 
bulk of his fortune, with the choice of his re-investing 
it, either partially or altogether, in the said business,, 
and to become a partner in it, with proportionate 
profits, as the amount thus invested warranted. 

This bequest, which amounted to a large fortune^ 
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was left with the conditions : that he should take the 
name of Brown, and that he should never have done 
any act to sully his own name — ^that his commercial 
reputation should be without stain. Two acts were 
specified which would disqualify him from taking 
this bequest : one was, if he should have ever specu* 
lated on the Stock Exchange; the second, if he 
should have had a bill dishonoured. In either event 
the whole money was to remain in the hands of 
trustees, to be invested at their discretion until Mr. 
Timber's death, when the business, under the circum- 
stances, would be broken up, and the whole fortune 
be -distributed amongst certain charities, which were 
enumerated. 

Mr. Thompson, Tudor's father, was left a mourning 
ring, value d910, and Mrs. Thompson the interest 
on £5000, for her sole use and benefit. 

It requires no dramatic powers to convey the con- 
sternation which became visible on our hero's face. 
Everybody present at the reading of the will saw it, 
but only a few, a very few, interpreted it correctly.. 
Mr. Deed, the solicitor, did, and Mr. Timber's eyes 
glared with a fiendish satisfaction. 

It was no extraordinary will. There have been 
thousands like it, and God knows how many more 
there will be like it. Loosely worded wills, crotchety 
ones, odd ones, unjust ones, wills faulty in their 
disposition, are not extraordinary, but very ordinary. 
There was, for instance, no provision made in the 
will to guarantee the capital to the members of Mr. 
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Brown's family, who were to inherit after Mr. Tim- 
ber's death, from the business. Consequently Mr* 
Timber could speculate with it, lose it, or otherwise 
do away with it during his lifetime, and leave nothing 
of it to the proper heirs after his death. He was the 
very first to discover this, and looked upon the sole 
management of the business, upon the fact that no 
partner could be forced upon him, and especially 
not Tudor, with exultation. 

Mrs. Thompson could not make out what was the 
matter with her son. Instead of being cheerful and 
congratulating himself and her on the confirmation 
of their long-nursed hopes, he looked pale and sad, 
and was taciturn. There was one thing, the executors 
had a year to act in. In most cases they avail them- 
selves of that period, and allow it to elapse before 
they distribute the bequests. Uncle Thomas's execu- 
tors were likely to do the same, and consequently ;qo 
immediate relief, in the shape of ready money, could 
under any circumstances be expected — a very poor 
consolation, if any, but a reflection which relieved 
Tudor from the necessity of communicating news to 
his mother which she was scarcely able to bear. Two 
hundred a year was but a poor income for his father 
and his family. It was fated that they should reduce 
their establishment, go through the ordeal of a sale 
by auction, and leave Pepperton. 

Two hundred a year ! What was this compared 
with his and his family's former position and 
prospects ? Not long ago he had a handsome salary. 
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and his father an adequate income; his future 
seemed to be secured to him. Now, how changed ! 
And Emily! He could not think of it. Crushing 
thought ! When misfortunes come upon us they are 
seldom so quickly removed as Tudor, not without 
warranty from surrounding circumstances, had had 
reason to think they would be. Those are trying 
times in life when we look forward to be relieved from 
a certain heavy burden, and to our impatient spirit 
relief appears never to come. Some succumb to their 
burden, but most of us may say with Heine — 

** Anfangs woUt' ich fast verzagen 
XJnd ioh glaubt', ich triig* es nie 
Und ioh hab es doch getragen 
Aber fragt mioh nur nicht : wie ? " 

While his uncle was still alive, he hesitated to 
inform Emily of the loss of his situation at the bank. 
Their future (his and Emily's), as he had informed the 
major, depended upon his being the heir of his uncle's 
fortune. As long as he had this to look forward to, 
he had reason to look upon his present troubles as a 
mere episode, which would not affect his union with 
Emily ultimately, however painful the present might 
be. As he had made up his mind never to disclose to 
Emily, for her sake, the facts connected with the so- 
called accommodation bUl that caused his dismissal, he 
had determined upon tiding rough times over, unknown 
to Emily, until the setting in of such a period as 
would render the bill affair, as to the pecuniary conse- 
quences to themselves, altogether immaterial. 
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But now circumstances had changed, and the 
painful duty pressed upon him of releasing Emily 
from her engagement. He weighed this question in 
every possible way in his mind, and none but persons 
of an acute intellect, who have powerful motives in 
opposite directions for deciding one and the same 
question, know of the agony which a mental struggle 
of that nature causes. When at first he came to the 
resolution of withholding this terrible secret from 
Emily, the nature of it did not entail the loss of her as 
his future wife. But now it did, through its conse- 
quences to himself. Then he did not know that his 
taking the bill upon himself would, in consequence of 
the peculiar clause in the will, deprive him of his in- 
heritance also. Now numerous questions crowded upon 
him. Was Emily to be punished for the delinquencies 
of a brother by his (Tudor*s) withdrawing from his 
engagement ? — Emily, who loved him, and must love 
him more than a brother ? 

But suppose he were to determine upon disclosiag 
the secret, how could he now give it that legal effect 
which was required in order to secure bfnri his inheri- 
tance ? The executors would say — " This is all very 
fine, now, for you to say so, since you know the 
purport of your uncle's will; you ought to have said so 
at the time when the bill was dishonoured. People 
don't in this enlightened age take other people's sins 
upon their own shoulders, and lose their situations and 
reputations into the bargain, as you did." And if he 
had told the executors that his motive had been his 
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■love for Emily, that for her sake he chose the lesser 
evil of the two, namely, the temporary loss of his 
income and a disgrace which was, after all, not like 
having committed a crime, they might have laughed 
in his face at his antiquated, romantic notions ; or 
they might have thought it very fine for a novel, very 
highminded and praiseworthy in the abstract, but 
utterly out of place in real life. And above all, 
irrespective of their own approval or disapproval, they 
would have been compelled to say — ** The wording of 
the will leaves us no alternative — we have only to act 
in accordance with the law. A bill with your name 
has been dishonoured, which disqualifies you from 
taking your uncle's bequest." 

In every sense his now coming forward with the 
truth would not avail him anything, would not 
better his worldly position one iota ; his reputation, 
instead of being rehabilitated, would perhaps suffer 
more. 

Another view of his case struck him. Suppose 
Emily were told by him of her brother's delinquency, 
how would she take it ? Would she, perhaps, with- 
^aw from the engagement in consequence? Although 
she was as innocent as the angels in heaven with 
regard to it, she might take it into her head that she 
would disgrace her lover by allowing him to become 
connected with a family upon which one of its 
members had thrown such a stigma. Absurd as the 
idea might be, still it crossed his brain. 

Then, again, his affairs were really so hopeless thai 
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it became a question whether he had a right to 
prevent Emily from accepting a more advantageous 
offer of marriage that might be made to her. 

Was he justified in dragging on an engagement which, 
according to all appearances, would have to be given 
up in the end, and which the longer it lasted became 
the more detrimental to Emily's future? The longer 
he gave the matter his consideration, the clearer 
his course seemed to become to him. 

Two points stood out prominently: the first was, 
that he must keep his secret ; the second, that Emily 
must be released from her engagement. 

After his mind was made up. he was not long in 
carrying out his decision. Once more he wended his 
way towards Kensington ; but how circumstances had 
changed ! " ' The course of true love never runs 
smooth/" he mused on his way. **I did not think 
that the truth of this saying would be illustrated by 
my experience. How propitious everything looked a 
little whUe ago ! Every worldly support seems to 
recede from me now. What does it mean ? '* 

Emily and hier mother received him in the drawing- 
room, and after a little while Mrs. Danmer consider- 
ately left them alone. 

"What is the matter? Is your uncle's death 
preying on your mind? Ever since I saw you in 
mourning I fancy you look pale and anxious," said 
Emily. 

She said it so softly, so kindly, conveying so much 
solicitude for him, and looked so beautiful. And this 
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being, a unique gem of bodily, mental, and moral 
beauty, he had come to release from her engagement 
to him, — to renounce ! 

" Emily," he said, taking her hand in both his, and 
looking into her eyes with an expression of unspeak- 
able tenderness, " you are right, there is something 
over me ; I have great trouble, great trouble." 

"I cannot imagine," said Emily, "what can have 
befallen you to deject you so much. You are of such 
a cheerful and courageous disposition, and not easily 
cast down." 

"No, it is not a trifle that depresses me," said 
Tudor. 

" I cannot endure to ^ee you this way ; possibly you 
overrate it, perhaps not ; but in either case let me 
share the trouble with you. I vdll bear anything with 
you, but I cannof see you suffer without knowing the 
cause which frustrates all my attempts at consolation. 
You know," she said, leaning towards him affection- 
ately, "my motive is not curiosity." 

** I know that," said Tudor, much moved. "I know 
that. As to sharing my grief," he continued, " I am 
afraid you will have to do so in one sense." 

Emily turned slightly pale. 

" In one sense ? Why not in all ? " she inquired. 

Never had Tudor's soul a greater, more painful 
struggle. Whichever way he turned, the thoughts in 
his mind that what he had to say, what he must say, 
was of such a nature as would pierce Emily's heart, 
were terrible. 

VOL. III. F 
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" Emily, dear," he said, " circumstances have arisen 
which siBem to throw misurmountable obstacles in 
the way Df our marriage." 

" Obstacles ? " cried Emily ; *' to our love ? " 

" Our love ! " echoed Tudor. '' Our love, you say. 
No, not mine ! " 

''Not your love!" replied Emily. "God be thanked!" 
She dropped her lovely head on Tudor' s breast and 
wept. " Not your love I " she repeated, raising her 
head ; " but what is it that troubles you ? what stands 
in the way of our union ?" 

How irresistible she looked ! A Madonna, such as 
never master put on canvas. Commend us to the 
consistency of a lover. He put his arm round her 
waist and kissed her most passionately, and then 
tenderly smoothed her beautiful brown hair back &om 
her forehead and face — a curious way of parting for 
ever! 

" Will you brace yourself up, Emily, for what I must 
tell you ? " 

" Yes, dear," she said, softly, ** I can hear anything 



now." 



'' My uncle has disinherited me." 

" Is this what weighs you down ? " 

" And I have lost my clerkship at Messrs. Snyders'." 

Emily looked at him inquiringly for one instant, 
then dropped her eyes, becoming quite a passive 
hstener. 

"Emily," he continued, "if it costs me a bitter 
struggle to tell you that my worldly prospects are 
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blighted, there remains something behind, which is 
more painful still." 

"What is that?" asked Emily, slightly alarmed 
again. 

"My position is lost beyond the possibiUty of 
retrieving it; but although I am innocent of the 
cause which brought it all on, I can never tell it 
to you." 

" I shall never want to know it. . Your judgment in 
this matter is law to me, I trust you uncondition- 
ally," said Emily. 

" But I feel it my duty, under the circumstances, to 
release you from your engagement." 

"Under what circumstances?" said Emily, half 
playfully and half coaxingly, for she thought she 
could now read her lover's motives. 

" When I spoke to your father first I told him of 
my position and my prospects. Everything is altered 
now ; I am utterly ruined, and do not know in what 
direction to turn for a livelihood. Under such circum- 
stances, it is my solemn duty to " 

"Do nothing of the kind," said Emily, serenely, 
completing her lover's sentence. "When I met you 
in Kensington Gardens, and you told me all about 
your feelings, you mentioned nothing about your 
uncle's inheritance, nor about the bank ; they formed 
no part in our compact, and they cannot now 
aflfect it." 

"What a treasure!" thought Tudor. "What a 
dear, dear girl she is! — You do not realize the 
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fature," said Tudor ; and then he added, as if thinking 
aloud, " What a pity that my hands are bound ! ** 

This last exclamation did not escape Emily, but 
she heeded it not at the moment, and replied — 

" My dearest Tudor, let me administer consolation 
to you. Since the worst has not befallen us — since 
we feel towards each other as we did the first day — 
all other circumstances, grievous as they may be, are 
but secondary— siak, comparatively, into insignifi- 
cance. Not realize the future ! '* she exclaimed. 
''Who realizes the future? Are there not endless 
ups and downs in life? Come, come, my dearest, 
be cheerful, be hopeful! The Lord is not going to 
forsake you. Look at your age. Why, many men 
of double your age, after years of disappointment, 
only begin their caiseer then. Did you really think 
that I would give you up because you are poor now ? 
No ; you did not do me that injustice ? No, certainly 
not. You thought it your duty to release me. I quite 
understand and appreciate your feelings. But I can- 
not release you, as you wish ; my heart cannot afford 
it. Money is an accident, and may come overnight 
again ; but if I were to roam over innumerable worlds 
for a substitute for you, I would only start on a hope- 
less expedition." 

"My darling!" said Tudor, "you are an angel! 
and I am n8t good enough for you." 

"Oh yes, you are," said Emily, smih'ng, "unless 
you disappoint me, and give way under difficulties; 
but I know you will not." 
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*'This day,'* said Tudor, *' there is not a happier 
man in England than I. I cannot tell you how 
relieved I feel. But what about your father ? ** 

"Never mind my father : leave him to me. Now, 
do we understand each other?" she asked, in a way 
as if to say, "You naughty boy, how could you dis- 
quiet my heart on such insufficient grounds ? " ' 

"I believe so," said Tudor. 

"You believe so?" replied Emily. "Don't you 
know that, so long as you and I are true to each 
other, nothing can separate us ? " 

Our hero's answer to this our readers can easily 
guess. Then he said — 

" The result of this interview does more than com- 
pensate me for my destitute position. It has given 
me a fresh lease of life^ and new energy to battle 
with circumstances." 

"You may have difficulties yet," said Emily, "but 
trust and cheerfulness will carry you through, I feel 
convinced." 

"I promise you,". replied Tudor, "I will never give 
way again as I have done. You make me as strong 
as a giant." 

We think we have related every essential point of the 
conversation that passed between the two lovers. If, 
previous to this interview, proofs in Tudor's mind 
were wanting as to the true basis upon which Emily's 
love for him rested, they had been now furnished. 
Emily loved him for his sake alone, not for any out- 
ward circumstances. Gould he ever have become so 
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certain of this if fate had not rendered him poor? 
She had, however, given proof of her disinterested 
love before, by refusing Sir Herbert, but Tudor did 
not know of it. 

Fate, or Providence, by rendering him poor, had 
still another object in view besides assuring him of 
Emily's undying love. This he did not understand 
then, but he did hereafter. 

On his way home from the major's house Tudor 
said to himself, "How forcibly we get possessed 
with one current of ideas ! Before my interview with 
Emily I thought that nothing at present could reUeve 
me from the gloom that oppressed me. Now, how 
different! She is right; money is an accident com- 
pared with love. There are not many that have such 
a love as I ; " and he walked on briskly and ener- 
getically, quite a new man inwardly and outwardly, 
in mind and appearance. 

Emily, after her lover had left her, went up to her 
room, more happy than grieved — happy, extremely 
happy, in her love. She felt that she had entered 
into her rights this day, by being a consolation and 
a moral support to Tudor. After consideration, she 
judged it expedient not to divulge his position to 
her father, and consequently not to her mother. The 
question of marriage was as yet a remote one — not 
mooted yet, and there was no occasion to mention 
the subject which had formed their conversation to 
anybody. 

While still sitting in her room and musing over the 
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immediate past, Tudor's remark — " What a pity that 
my hands are bound ! " came back to her memory, 
''His hands are bound! Let me see. His hands 
are bound ! Where did I hear this before ? Did he 
use this phrase on a previous occasion to me? I 
don't think he did. Did anybody else? I don't 
recollect. What is this vague remembrance I have 
of hands bound ? Oh, did I dream it ? My dream ! 
Frederick — his uniform soiled — ^the unknown man 
with his hands bound — ^that is it ! When I had that 
dream I did not know Tudor. How extraordinary! 
Is he the man whose hands were bound? And I 
dreamt it in connection with Frederick. Where is 
he? What is he doing? Has he anything to do 
with Tudor's change of fortune ? How mysterious I 
Some time ago I thought that part of what that 
dream foreshadowed had already come to pass. That 
was when Frederick restored me the jewels — when I 
was so anxious through the dream about his being 
in wrong hands. Has he soiled his uniform by doing 
something unbecoming a gentleman, a Christian? 
If it had not been for that dream," she mused, ''which 
caused me anxiety, I would not then have pressed 
Frederick to teU me more about the person who was 
instrumental in the redemption of the jewels — a 
circumstance, the knowledge of which supported me 
not a little in subsequent events. There seems some- 
thing required to clear the clouds away, I feel it* 
I must write to Frederick," 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

OuB hero was now once more launched on a search 
for bread, in the great metropolis, where activity 
and wealth overwhelm you on all sides — where the 
opportunities for earning a livelihood seem to surround 
you so closely, but recede from you Hke a phantom, a 
vision, as you walk towards them. For one he was 
too old, and for another too young; for one he had 
too little experience for the entire control of an 
establishment, for another he had too much ; for one 
the handwriting did not look fluent enough — did not 
seem to indicate that he could turn out so many dozen 
letters per hour, for another his figures seemed not 
to be neat enough for his books, especially the tails 
of the nines and the sevens ; and, altogether, his heart 
was well-nigh broken. 

" Ah ! " he sighed, " how cruel Messrs. Snyder and 
Co. were! With less trouble than I have known 
ihem take to secure a ticket for a gala night at the 
opera, they might have secured me employment.*' 
And then he fell into a reverie about the legitimate 
spending of time and money. 
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It struck him how immoral, how culpable the 
most innocent pursuits and amusements are, when 
undertaken at the expense of essential duties ; how 
thousands of people plunged into social display at 
the cost of those who have a moral right to claim 
consideration from them and attention and pecuniary 
assistance; how bankers and rich traders generally 
lived in grand style, giving many entertainments ; 
how they gave dinners and suppers, and called their 
friends and their rich brethren, and their rich kins- 
men and their rich neighbours, and omitted to care 
for the welfare of those who daily helped them in 
making their money ; how they would not spend a 
moment's time in calling on acquaintances and friends 
specially to procure a man like Tudor a situation by 
which he might live. And then he thought of land- 
owners, equally ostentatious and pleasure-hunting 
— how they passed the season in London, away from 
their estates, spending money on banquets and large 
entertainments of all sorts, while they left the poor 
labouring man on their estate with starvation wages, 
under the care of cruel underlings, who formed an 
effectual barrier against any grievances reaching the 
master's ears. 

Certainly, concerning Messrs. Snyders' utter in- 
difference as to his fate, and their social contempt, 
they might have urged that a young man with a 
fixed ample salary has, by rendering himself liable 
in the way Tudor did, given a proof of his untrust- 
worthiness ; but although this plea recurred to his 
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mind, he had disposed of it before. To a clerk who 
had high social connections, as we related, who com- 
mitted an act equally reprehensible, they could show 
much consideration. Moreover, they never took the 
even, regular discharge of his (Tudor's) office duties for 
several years into account sufficiently to ask him for 
an explanation of this one act, which might have been 
done under peculiar circumstances, not likely to occur 
again, or might have been capable of an explanation 
proving him quite blameless. They might well have 
set the even tenor of a man's life against an isolated 
act like this, and altogether recognized their clerk's 
necessity for finding employment again, perhaps 
deservedly (from their standpoint) much inferior, 
involving less responsibility and less remuneration, 
but still employment. 

Days and weeks elapsed, and Tudor could get no 
clerkship. Bis money ran short. His uncle was dead, 
and his father, alas ! had his own troubles. The first 
person that he bethought himself of for borrowing 
some more money was his relative, Charles Timber. 
Towards his office he directed his steps, need we say 
with a heavy heart ? If our hero, on applying for a 
situation, had no particular reason to be edified at 
the quality of the amenities that were bestowed upon 
him, the episode of his life, during which fate sent 
him on borrowing expeditions, was not less heart- 
breaking. 

To begin with Mr. Charles Timber. That worthy 
gentleman, since Mr. Brown's will was read, which. 
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under the peculiar circumstances known to us, dis- 
inherited Tudor, sailed now valiantly under his 
true colours. When Tudor called at his office, of 
course the clerks in the outer office knew him. One 
of them went into the private office and told Mr. 
Timber of Tudor's visit. A short message was sent 
out : " Engaged." The clerk very civilly offered 
Tudor a chair to sit down. 

The door of the private office in which Mr. Timber 
sat was open, and voices were heard speaking inside. 
After five or ten minutes a man showed himself in 
the doorway of the private office. This was a mer- 
chandise broker. ''Business is business," thought 
Tudor, and waited patiently. They talked, however, 
very loud, and their conversation could easily be over- 
heard by every one. It was not business. They 
discussed politics, large measures, and men in high 
places, after the fashion of the A 1 Club. When we 
say "they," we are perhaps wrong, for it was Mr. 
Timber who took the lead in the conversation, and the 
merchandise broker, who in his calling was patronized 
by the former, followed. Mr. Timber loved to hear 
himself talk on big subjects, and on this particular 
occasion he killed at least two birds with one stone. 
As a prominent member of the A 1 Club, he put 
on^uch airs as were requisite to display his "rank" 
in the proper light. When potentate meets potentate, 
the one descends to the bottom of the grand staircase 
to welcome the other, which observance is rnore and 
more deviated from, the lower the visitor is in rank ; 
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and the potentate, Timber, insisted upon Tudor waiting 
in the ante-chamber for longer than an hour before 
etiquette, based upon the immeasurable difference 
existing between him and our hero, could possibly 
admit him to his presence. During that long 
interval he was twice on the verge of leaving, but 
the clerk told him Mr. Timber would be disengaged 
in a minute or two ; he had called the broker again 
into his private ofi&ce and shut the door, to make the 
ante-chamber ordeal effectual* 

When ultimately the broker had been dismissed, 
Tudor was admitted, and received with great stiffness. 
Nothing but the utmost necessity could have deter- 
mined him to ask for a loan of money from such 
a man. Pride ? Yes, he had pride ; but pride is a 
bad quality, and our hero felt it to be so. Should he 
let his pride stand in the way of borrowing to provide 
for the absolute necessities of life ? There are more 
ways than one for man to deny himself, and to take 
up his cross. So our hero denied himself, and took 
up his cross, and asked Mr. Timber for the loan of a 
small sum of money; upon which Mr. Timber be- 
haved like many nearer relations do in particular, and 
the world in general : he set himself up as a judge. 

" Why did he give the accommodation bill ? How 
could he degrade .himself, no doubt in the society of 
betting men, as he had done ? How could he call 
upon him again for money, after he had helped him 
already with a sum, the loss of which would expose 
him, Mr. Timber, to considerable personal privations?'* 
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In vain Tudor protested — '* What you lent me is not 
lost ; it is not so long ago that you lent it to me. I 
am young and in health, and I must sooner or later 
find some employment, when I wiU conscientiously 
repay you. I will insure my life for you, if you Hke, 
if you assist me over this trouble." In vain did he 
point out his isolated, unfortunate position in all 
directions — his father's distress, his uncle's death, his 
terrible state of need resulting from both the loss 
of his situation and his inheritance. From all pos- 
sible points of view would Mr. Timber look at the 
question but the essential one-— the one that a feUow- 
creature, even a relation of his, whose distress he 
knew in all details, stood before him actually in want, 
guilty or not guilty, no matter which. He left this 
man's ofl&ce unsuccessful, and shook the dust off his 
shoes as a testimony against him. In the City, Tudor 
had many friends and acquaintances while he was in 
the bank. One of them was an agent for foreign 
houses, who formerly was always in hot water; he 
used frequently to ask Tudor to exchange a cheque 
for so much, or for so much, requesting him to hold 
the cheque over for a fortnight or a month, a request 
equivalent to a loan from Tudor for such periods ; and 
when they had elapsed he would call again, and* ask 
him to hold the cheque over a little longer and so on. 
To him Tudor went, and he also constituted himself 
a judge, and refused the money. 

To another friend he went, in the City, who took his 
cheque-book with alacrity, and said, "My dear fellow. 
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how much do you want ? Fifty pounds ? " And 
on Tudor perceiving that he thought him still in the 
bank, and explaining conscientiously accordingly, the 
friend took his cheque-book, locked it up, and was 
very sorry that last year's balance-sheet had turned 
out so very unfavourably^ From him our hero also 
parted empty-handed. To another, who had just 
publicly given dBSOO pounds to some charity — an old 
frieiid of his uncle Thomas's — Tudor went, and told 
him his distress,, and how £10, even £5, would 
be a relief to him, for which he could not be too 
thankful; but between dB500 publicly bestowed and 
£5 privately given, there is a gulf, as wide and as 
impassable as the one fixed between a certain rich 
man and Lazarus. From him also Tudor went dis- 
appointed. It never struck this magnanimous donor 
that he ought to have done the one and not to have left 
the other undone. Perhaps it will not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to become acquainted with one way 
of reasoning to which such donors of large cheques are 
given. "If I lend this fellow £5 my office will be be- 
sieged aU day with petitioners. There wiU be no end of 
it." A curious way of reasoning, this ! To say that 
a gift of £5 by the right hand, of which the left 
han j knoweth nothing, should draw more petitioners 
than a donation of £500 published in the newspapers, 
is a convenient way of reasoning for those who cannot 
give without ostentation. 

Another, also a friend of Uncle Thomas's, who had 
just spent one thousand guineason "old Sevres," apiece 
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of china, the real counterpart of which .was in the 
Diike of Ambreville's possession, regretted very much 
that he could do nothing for Tudor. He was so full 
of his subject that, forgetting, or rather setting his 
young friend's appeal aside, as disposed of by a polite 
refusal, he at once struck the chord which was so in- 
teresting to himself. " Did you hear," he asked, "that 
I bought that piece of 'old Sevres* for one thousand 
guineas ? I and the Duke of Ambreville are the sole 
possessors of the only two specimens extant?" In 
his mind, **I and the Duke of Ambreville" were 
closely connected. Noble tie of "old Sevres" that 
bound them together I 

Again Tudor called upon a firm, the members of 
which had been friends of his uncle's, and been doing 
business with him for many years. One of the 
partners, who received him, refused him £5 on the 
plea that their deed of partnership expressly forbade 
him to lend money ! 

Here was a young man whom they well knew, in the 
same social position as themselves, the nephew of a 
fellow merchant, with whom they had done business 
for years, in temporary want of the necessaries of life, 
and they coldly refuse him the slightest assistance. 
fellow men! brothers! Oye professing Christians! 
Think what misery you inflict on a man of refined 
feelings in misfortune, who in his dire necessity is 
compelled to ask you for bread, and you give him not 
even a stone ! 

Walking along the Strand in a very dejected mood, 
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he met an . acquaintance, a gentleman of whom he 
would have never thought of borrowing money, 
and who, on learning his destitute position, at once 
offered to lend him a sum which would provide for 
his absolute wants for several weeks. Our hero 
looked upon this as a godsend, and so it undoubtedly 
was. People upon whom he had a claim, through 
relationship, friendship, or former connection in some 
shape, would not help him, and a comparative stranger 
oflfered him assistance — a merchant, too, but one of 
those who are not dead to compassion. According 
to Tudor's experience, the most likely persons turned 
out the most unlikely to help him, and where he little 
expected relief he found it. 

He continued his search for a situation and answered 
many advertisements, to no avail. On two occasions 
he applied for a secretaryship tendered by advertise- 
ment, in rather ambiguous terms. On applying in 
person, as required, he was received, in little holes of 
offices, with alarming civility, all the more suspicious 
on account of the contrast which it formed to the 
treatment he had received in other quarters when he 
had tendered his services. Need we tell our readers 
that these very polite would-be employers required an 
investment of from £200 to dB500 from our hero ? They 
had so many applications that they could only take 
such into consideration where the applicant would 
interest himself "slightly" in their company, the 
object of which remained to Tudor a mystery which 
he did not feel tempted to solve, as he had no capital 
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to inyest. Another reason for demanding such invest- 
ment was that it should serve, at the same time, as a 
sort of guarantee for the ^'honest and honourable 
discharge *' of the duties devolving upon a secretary 
of theirs. That sort of thing, thought Tudor, can 
hardly pay them, and yet they advertise. Are there 
really persons ** green" enough to let them have the 
money in order to secure permanent employment? 
He remembered a discussion he once had with soma 
friends of his concerning the gullibility of the public, 
when they asserted that no man starting any theory 
or holding out any advantages need apprehend being 
left isolated, provided he take the follies and vices, the 
vain desires of men, into due consideration. In this 
particular instance the advertisers played, maybe, 
upon inexperience, greed, an anxious temperament, 
or the eagerness to turn money in hand to immediate 
profit. 

One afternoon, Tudor found a letter from a gentle- 
man, a friend of his late uncle's, requesting him to 
call at his office in the City. He went accordingly and 
learnt, to his delight, that a secretaryship in a new 
company was offered him through that friend, who 
had become a large shareholder. We forget the 
name of the company, but it is immaterial; suffice it 
to say that the promoter must have been a clever 
man, for he hit upon a want of the public which 
nobody ever experienced until he pointed it out. 
Tudor began his new duties with a right good will. 
He discharged them with ability and energy. 

VOL. lu. a 
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. His stay in his new sphere of action was destined to 
be of short duration. His patron, taking advantage of 
a rise in the market as to the shares of the company, 
and having found out by this time that its object was 
of less importance to the world than the prospectus in 
the beginning expressed hope that it would be, sold 
his shares and had consequently nothing more to say 
with regard to the undertaking. Other shareholders 
pressed to the foreground, anxious to exert their 
power, based upon their interest in the company. A 
number of them had candidates of their own whom 
they wanted to place in the secretaryship. Tudor* s 
earnest endeavours, which tended to the legitimate 
performance of his duties, with impartiaHty and fair- 
ness in all directions, were not appreciated. 

If his character had not been unsophisticated and 
straightforward, he would have made a fitter servant 
to the company ; but even that was not the . only 
question — each large shareholder, and not a few 
small ones, wanted him out, and somebody else in; 
somebody else in particular. In order to do the thing 
decently the machinery of chicanery was preliminarily 
set in motion. 

. Fault was found with this, and that, and the other 
thing. The high pressure of chicanery was gradually 
increased, and Tudor's just and, in one or two in- 
stances, indignant answers, were eagerly caught up 
against him, and he was pronounced to be peevish, 
ridiculously susceptible, not dispassionate enough for 
a business man, etc., etc., until the place became so 
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hot for him that he had to resign his secretaryship. 
Poor Tudor ! Merit and ability do not command 
stability in a dependent position. 

The single-minded endeavour to discharge duties 
on a fair, legitimate basis does not carry you far in 
a dependent position like that ; it is safer for you to 
neglect your business, or not to understand it, pro- 
vided you do not omit to truckle duly to your 
superiors, and even then "interest" from another 
quarter will try to overthrow you, and succeed in 
most cases. 

Once more Tudor founJ himself without employ- 
ment, richer by another experience. How acutely he 
felt the hard-heartedness of those shareholders, their 
meanness with regard to the way in which some of 
them endeavoured to make his place untenable ! — an 
experience how humiliating to "civilized" human 
nature !— the savage eagerness of those fellows for 
self — self — self, and nothing beyond it! There are 
thousands in this country, he thought, who need not 
look down upon Tucululi. His heart was weary; 
still, he was young; what his faith was as yet lacking 
his youth supplied, and Emily, his guardian angel, 
stood bravely by him. Steadfastly believing in his 
ultimate success, and that everything would turn out 
for the best, she never failed to cheer him in his 
dark moments of doubt. 

"What is there equivalent in this world to the 
support which we derive from a sympathetic soul, 
especially if that soul belongs to a woman whom 
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-we adore? Men throw away friendship and loye 
for the sake of unrighteous mammon — ^mammon 
which Luther explains is called ^'unrighteous" on 
account of the unrighteous uses to which riches 
are subject, in contradistinction to spiritual gifts 
which, without fail, righteously stand by us. Love 
and friendship are more dif&cult to procure than 
money, and yet the world is eager to secure the 
latter at the expense of the former. Loye and 
friendship stand by us truly, and yet they are sacri- 
ficed to money. 

To one section of his former friends, Tudor had 
not applied, for he judged it to be useless; we 
mean to his friends of the theatrical profession. 

Li his almost hopeless position, he determined 
to ask Carlton and Mr. Sherry to exert them* 
selves on his behalf. Their circle of acquaintances 
and friends was very numerous, and not only in one 
direction of society, but in many. They were not 
more successful with their mercantile friends than he 
was. Finally, when on the verge of absolute starva- 
tion, Mr. Sherry offered him a place as ticket-clerk 
in a theatre. 

However free from class prejudice Tudor may 
have been theoretically, his mind received a shock 
when this proposal was made to him. Never once 
did it enter his head to look for employment out- 
side the pale of commercial clerkship. Only now^ 
when practically brought before him, when necessity 
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left him no other alternative than to leave his groove 
of employment, or to want the necessaries of life, he felt 
for the first time, how strongly rooted in us are the 
conceptions we have as to the degree of respectability 
in which our calUngs rank. 

" To sit in a box at the entrance of the theatre, 
and to sell tickets ! " ejaculated Tudor, mentally. 
The first question he put to himself was — "What 
will the major say, when he hears of it?" Of 
course, he did not contemplate marrying Emily 
with no other occupation or income than that. " But 
what would the major say, if he heard that he had 
been thus occupied ? " And yet what was he to do ? 
Was he to want the necessaries of life? Was it 
more honourable to go about almost begging for a 
loan of £5 ? His own feelings of hesitation, if not 
repugnance, to leave the calling of strictly commercial 
occupation, he tried to define, to reduce to reason. 
He found that it was traditionally, vaguely handed 
over to him by what is termed, most indefinitely, 
society. If it was more honourable to earn an 
honest livelihood by his own ejfforts than to prolong 
a hopeless attempt to borrow money, why should 
society look scornfully on any honest occupation ? 

Tudor was a character who would do the boldest 
thing, if he once recognized that that thing was right, 
and that it was necessary for him to do it. But, alas ! 
how bewildered he often became in sifting matters ! 
How bewildered he was now I What authority had 
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society for saying to him or anybody else — "Your 
vocation must be such and such, or else you are no 
gentleman/' on the one side, while on the other that 
very same society does not lift a finger to keep one 
within its sphere? There was something wanted. 
Society seemed to him to exercise a power unwarrant- 
.able, because it omitted essential duties connected 
with such power. 

If society says — "You must not become poor, you 
must never forsake your vocation," what rules does 
society lay down to enable its members to avert 
poverty, and to render a vocation stable ? If society 
judges, where is its tribunal to enable the tabooed 
member to defend himself ? 

On the one hand, society does not care one iota 
what becomes of one of its members, and on the other 
it denies him essential rights — ^rights based upon the 
highest code of morality — because he fails to conform 
to its unwritten laws. Tudor further argued : " The 
major will not condemn me because he is individually 
crotchety or prejudiced with regard to social obser- 
vance ; he is but a type of many ; my love is, therefore, 
opposed by many, by society. Or, in other words, 
the major, because backed by many as to his con- 
ception of society, wiU interfere with my love, 
tyrannize over me ! Strange constitution of society, 
or code, or whatever it may be called ! "I am no 
world-reformer," thought Tudor; "I cannot change 
society, but this one phase of it presents a barrier 
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to my claims which it has no right to place there, 
and which a man of independent character ought to 
resist and ignore." 

Like a sensible man as he was, our hero took the 
place offered him by Mr. Sherry, and earned honestly 
what he required for his subsistence by sitting at his 
post night after night, selling tickets. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

If the Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, the 
guilty man receives often infinite mercy by being 
forced into activity which prevents him from brooding 
over the past. There were moments when Frederick 
va8 terribly unhappy. eepeciaUy in the soUtude and 
darkness of the night. 

What were Tudor's sufferings compared with 
Frederick's ? Had Frederick received his daily bread 
as an innocent man, with no other prospects than 
to look for it from one day to another, what would 
that have been compared with his present position ? 
A forger! — a criminal! — a breaker of the written 
law, Uable to such punishment as society seems to 
consider so degrading that it is loth ever to grant 
the offender any rehabilitation ! The reflection that 
there were many worse men than himself daily 
evading disgrace, because they had the cleverness 
never to transgress against the law, was no con- 
solation to him. Was any position in the world 
worth the danger and risk he ran? It is true he 
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}ioped to be able to meet the bill himself when it 
became due. He trusted something would turn up. 
He did not commit an act of criminality deliberately, 
that is, he did not lay a plan premeditatedly to rob 
a fellow- creature of £600 ; he simply hit upon an 
expedient which would relieve him from a most em- 
barrassing position, and give him time to arrange 
matters satisfactorily. 

The future is always full of chances, while the 
present offers no outlet, no escape out of the net in 
which we are entangled. 

With the best and most sincere intentions, Frederick 
forged that bill. If, while it ran towards its maturity, 
somebody had left him a fortune, he would not only 
have taken the bill up with alacrity, but also made 
Tudor a present of £1000, if he wanted it, by way 
of doing him a kindness. Circumstances had pressed 
BO very hard upon him — he was deeply in debt 
and unable to pay. He might have been arrested, 
been compelled to leave the army, if he had not settled 
with his creditors before leaving England. 

The weight on him had been terrible; it had pressed 
80 heavily on him that any expedient which reUeved 
him there and then, was caught up by him eagerly, 
without being subjected to much examination as to its 
moral or legal nature. Such examination on his part, 
then, was not only inopportune, but uncalled for, as 
he did not in the least intend that Tudor should pay 
that bill, or ever know of its having existed. Practi- 
cally he was bent on one thing at the time he forged the 
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bill; and that was to preserve himself from rain, and 
his being thrown out of his career if not relieved, was 
ruin staring him in the face. No doubt he took the 
pressure off, but the moment he felt relieved by 
receiving the money from Mr. Sharpe for the forged 
bill, other anxieties, and painful reflections, took the 
place of those that had weighed him down before — 
other anxieties, of a tenfold more terrible nature, 
other anxieties, which grew heavier and heavier 
upon him every day, for as the hopelessness of his 
being able himself to meet the forged bill established 
itself plainer and plainer in his mind as a stem 
reality, the nature of his deed, and the consequences 
to himself, were viewed by him in their true light. 

Unspeakable were his mental agonies. What was 
the alternative that had been left him immediately 
before he forged the bill, to the alternative now? 
What was the nature of the disgrace he would have 
brought upon his family then, by merely being in 
debt, to the nature of the degradation to which he 
had now subjected them by a criminal act ? He could 
not dwell on the reflection long — it drove him dis- 
tracted. Never, never could he see his family again ; 
never, never go back to England! What terrible 
consequences ! And those not even the worst. He 
might be "wanted," and not have it in his power to 
evade Old England and her justice. 

" God," he prayed, " if Thou wilt let me escape 
from such an ordeal as being taken home as a 
criminal prisoner, as a forger, I will do anything td 
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walk correctly in Thy sight ! There is no privation I 
will not undergo, no vocation, be it ever so lowly, 
provided it be honest, that I will not embrace, to 
redeem my character ! " 

And Frederick meant it, too — ^meant it in a stemet 
sense than any of his previous resolutions for good. 
He had received a shock, a most powerful one, that 
steadied him for life. Terrible actions, actions 
terribly impressive, bring on great reactions. Fred- 
erick was a reformed man. If he had been offered aU 
he had ever coveted most — great wealth, perfect inde- 
pendence of action, the gratification of every desire — 
as the result of one dishonest stroke of his pen, he 
would have said to his tempter — " No wealth is worth 
having, no enjoyment, no possessions of any kind, 
unless they are got honestly. * Get thee behind me, 
Satan ! ' " 

Yes, Frederick was a reformed character ; his heart 
was sore with deep and sincere repentance for his 
misspent life, but his fears were not allayed. Every 
bag of letters that was brought into the camp 
(Frederick had left the coast of Tucululi and 
marched inland,) might bring some terrible news to 
him, news equivalent to the ominous tapping on the 
shoulder.. " What has Tudor done ?" he asked him- 
self, *'has he paid the bill as his own? He is not 
rich — why should he ? What am I to him ? Has 
he delared it to be a forgery, and is my family dis*- 
graced and a warrant out for my apprehension ? '* 

He could not expect such a thing as Tudor 
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paying dE500 for him. And yet sometimes he 
faintly hoped that Tudor had come to the rescue. 
What do we not hope in the direction of our wishes ? 
Sometimes he thought, *'I ought to write to him and 
confess the wrong I have done. I ought to throw 
myself upon his kindness, his generosity, his mercy* 
Such an act would criminate myself. If I were con- 
cerned myself only ! — ^but my family, my dear father ! 
Oh, terrible ! As matters stand now I must let them 
take their course. If I could send him the money it 
would be different." 

Frederick did not write to his friend, for he saw 
no practical good to himself nor to anybody in 
an act which would simply criminate himself, while 
it would not compensate for the pecuniary loss 
inflicted on Tudor, or Mr. Sharpe, or whoever 
might be the victim of his forgery. " There is 
nothing left me," he said to himself, " but to become 
a deserter, to avail myself of the first opportunity to 
escape into the Bush. It is an alternative painful in 
the extreme, but I am so situated that I must take a 
desperate step ; any moment news may arrive from 
Europe stamping me a criminal. Perhaps if I were to 
escape after a slight melee they would not be suspi- 
cious of desertion, but conjecture that I had been 
made a prisoner. How terrible are the consequences 
of guilt! " he further reflected; " how mercilessly one 
.^tep sways another and another, and dooms one to 
islavery ad infinitum I Ad infinitum ! For ever ? No, 
I hope not. *For ever ! for ever ! ' are words that make 
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the stoutest heart shrink. But have I not been 
taught in my childhood that we ought to forgive our 
brother * Seventy times seven ' ? Will He who teaches 
mortal, sinful man such forgiveness, not forgive me, poor 
wretched fellow that I am, and sooner or later snap 
this chain of painful consequences ? And yet the law 
and society often say * For ever ! ' to a human being, 
at least as far as their power, as far as this world 
goes. Have the law and society nothing to do with 
* Seventy times seven ? ' " 

What made Frederick recall, with a feeling of 
solemnity and childlike piety, the moments of his 
childhood, when his dear mother used to instruct him 
out of the Book which alone is the source of hope, 
faith, and charity? For many years past he had 
been accustomed to look upon the Bible as containing 
antiquated wisdom, applicable to people that lived 
eighteen hundred years ago, but now very properly 
superseded by modem enlightenment. His mother's 
parting gift, the little Bible, had been left with his 
baggage, and now he had borrowed a Bible from a 
Scotch gentleman, an enthusiastic man of science, 
whose chief predilection was botany, who had 
joined the expedition in a somewhat anomalous 
character — ^he was not a soldier, but he went through 
all the fatigues and dangers of the army, and enjoyed 
their protection, and was a very useful, kind friend to 
many in sickness and suffering. Frederick read this 
Bible, and felt touched to his heart by the grand, all-* 
embracing, unique solicitude manifested therein for 
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the sinner. **A bruised reed shall He not break, and 
smoking flax shall He not quench, till He send forth 
judgment unto victory." 

Where was the law now to give him comfort, and 
where society? both very modem. Frederick had 
not received any letters from home for a long time. 
True, he had only written once; a short letter, 
just to announce his safe arrival at the coast from 
England. 

One day he received three letters all at once. 
From the irregular communication with England, 
Emily's letters, although posted by her at diflferent 
times, were forwarded by the post-office authorities 
by one and the same ship. The first letter, besides 
informing Frederick of less important news, com- 
municated to him her engagement with Tudor, and, 
of course, her parents' sanction. This was news 
indeed ; as startling in itself as it was unexpected. 

**Well, I must confess," ejaculated Frederick, 
mentally, *' I always thought that her heart was en- 
gaged in some other direction, when she refused Sir 
Herbert Forester's proposal. But stop; how wiU 
this aflfect my position with regard to the bill ? Will 
Tudor's love for my sister determine him to hide 
my disgrace, and to pay the bill?" and his face 
lighted up for one instant, but immediately settled 
into a sad expression; **or will he discard poor Emily 
and have nothing to do with a family so disgraced ? 
But there are more letters." 
. The second letter simply confirmed her happiness 
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as to her engagement, upbraided Frederick for his 
silence, informed him that they were all well, and 
gave him different items of news, amongst which 
was the death of Mr. Brown, Tudor's uncle. 

The last letter was of a different character. 
It was written by Emily after the memorable in- 
terview which she had had with Tudor when he 
thought it his duty to release her from her engage- 
ment. Frederick found it to be a very unsatisfactory 
letter. In reality, Emily had no facts to go upon 
to warrant her writing to Frederick in the way she 
did. It was her dream which connected Frederick 
with Tudor's misfortunes. It is true she knew of 
Tudor's assistance to Frederick at the time of the 
restoration to her of the jewels, but that circum- 
stance, as we mentioned before, was elicited through 
anxiety caused by the dream. She knew positively 
no particulars whatever which would justify her in 
connecting Frederick with her lover's adversity. . 

Her letter contained the following passage : — "I have 
now to communicate to you some unpleasant news. 
Tudor is in great trouble. He has lost his situation 
at Messrs. Snyder and Go.'s. It appears he is also 
debarred from succeeding his uncle in his business, 
and from being his heir. One and the same mystery 
seems to lie at the bottom of this combination of 
adverse circumstances. Never will anything in this 
world shake the confidence I have in his integrity, 
his honour. Perhaps you will think it strange that 
I am going to ask you for an eclairdssement of the 
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untoward events that have befallen him. You maj 
possibly, with justice, exclaim — * Why should you ask 
7116 ? ' — ^to which I am bound to answer that neither 
Tudor nor anybody else has confided to me anything 
which would justify me, in the least, in supposing you 
to be in a position to give me the desired explanation. 
*' I trust you will not think me foolish when I tell 
you that some time ago I had a dream, which left 
behind it the unshakable conviction that it meant 
something. In this dream I saw you in a dejected 
state, and your uniform soiled in muddy water near 
you, and a man, whom I now know to have been 
Tudor, with his hands bound. If this dream means 
nothing, and you cannot give me any explanation, 
then my having aUuded to it cannot do any harm ; 
if the dream has truly guided me, that is, if you can 
unravel this mystery, I adjure you to do so. I im- 
plore you, not from curiosity, not from distrust of 
Tudor, as I told you, but simply from a sense of 
justice to him ; for either he cannot, or he will not, 
explain the cause of his misfortunes. If you are both 
able, and willing, to furnish me with a key to this 
mystery, I pledge you my word that your communica- 
tion shall not go further than from me tp Tudor, 
upon whom you may look as a devoted Aaend of 
yours. If he should have got into money troubles, 
and done things for your sake which now react upon 
him unfavourably, I think it would be but honour- 
able in you to exonerate him from an undeserved 
stigma; if possible. I am writing so much in the 
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dark as to what has happened between you and him, 
if anything has happened, that I cannot say more 
on the subject. This much I may add — ^I felt im- 
pelled to write to you and to inform you of Tudor's 
reverses; the effect of my information I must leave 
to Providence." 

This passage in Emily's letter led Frederick to 
various reflections. " So she saw my uniform soiled 
in a dream ! Shall I be apprehended and degraded 
publicly ? * Tudor's hands bound ! * what does that 
mean ? Is he to be punished, too, by the law ? But it 
seems he has lost his situation, and is disinherited. 
Poor fellow! I must write at once to Emily and 
tell her all. Yet Tudor is not likely to submit to all 
these reverses without protesting that he is innocent. 
His reticence towards Emily is perhaps based upon 
his rendering more effectual the steps he is going to 
take against me. He would not confide to Emily 
that he is going to take proceedings against me, if 
he intended to do so. He no doubt keeps his own 
counsel in that direction, and will break with poor 
Emily gradually." 

Such was the nature of his reflections — a mixture 
of duty, pity, and fear. Both duty and pity impelled 
him to write to his sister, and exonerate Tudor from 
aU complicity with the existence of that bill with 
Tudor's name on it, whatever might have happened 
so far; but fear of the iron, inexorable, for-ever- 
degrading hand of the law, was more powerful than 
duty or pity. 

VOL. III. H 
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Beformed as he was in character, bold and de- 
termined as he was to suffer and dare anything for 
an honest livelihood, anxious as he was for an act of 
restitution and justice, he could not face the law. 
More than ever he was bent upon making his escape 
into the Bush, come what might of such a step. As 
we said at the beginning of this chapter, the activity, 
the hardships, and fatigues consequent upon a cam- 
paign in an uncivilized and tropical country, greatly 
diverted his mind from the agonizing reflections which 
tenaciously pursued him. 

Hitherto the White Army, as we will call them in 
contradistinction to the Black Army, the Tucululians, 
had not been able to find the exact position of their 
black enemy, for whom they had looked everywhere 
in vain — ^in the jungle, behind trees, in the gullies, 
and on the tops of the mountains. But if the White 
Army had not come for the express purpose of fighting 
the Black Army, they would not have been at a loss 
for other enemies to fight with, in the shape of 
jungle, primeval forest, bog, miasma, heat, bad water, 
reptiles, and so forth. The most difficult thing of all 
for the White Army, was to be jolly. Even the Jack 
tars, who had joined the soldiers, only succeeded in 
being joUy by fits and starts. Jack is not a spoiled 
child. He can eat his meagre soup in a storm, and be 
happy in seasoning his meal with no more substantial 
spices than his jokes or yarns. But Tucululi was too 
much for him ; true to his nature he did not grumble, 
but the climate threw an inexpressible feeling of de- 
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pression over him which nothing could quite reUeve 
— ^not even rum. 

What was the glorious tropical vegetation to the 
European, if it constituted itself into so many upas 
trees, that poisoned the region all around ? What was 
the magnificent picturesque scenery if its enjoyment 
was barred by its inaccessibility? — if every inch of 
road that was not an inconvenient trail had to be made 
by fighting with innumerable obstacles ? — obstacles not 
only requiring labour and skill, but health and lives. 

One evening Frederick found himself on an elevated 
position, for the purpose of reconnoitring, with a 
small detachment of soldiers and sailors. Mr. Drys- 
dale, the gentleman whose hobby was botany, was 
with them. After looking earnestly in one direction, 
he pointed out to them afar in the distance, along 
the shores of the serpentizing river, a curious sight. 
Our enthusiastic student of science was greatly de- 
lighted. He exclaimed that something had presented 
itself to his view, the discovery of which would earn 
him the praises of the Imperial Scientific Society, and 
secure him at least, in the shape of substantial 
recognitioii of his merit, a public dinner on his return. 

The sight that presented itself to Frederick and the 
rest of the curious gazers was indeed wonderful and 
extraordinary. Stretching over a considerable tract 
along the winding river innumerable mushrooms were 
discemable, of such gigantic size as only tropical 
regions like Tucululi could furnish. 

" You see," said Mr. Drysdale to Frederick, some 
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of the Jack taxs standing behind them; "yoit see 
these fungi climati, a sort of mammoth mushroom, 
which can only possibly grow in these parts. They 
love humidity, and are only found on the banks of 
tropical rivers. They seem to be larger, though, 
than I expected them to be. They are, no doubt, 
specimens such as have never been seen in Europe. 
Oh, how I wish I could take one of them home ! I, 
no doubt, shall have to distinguish this kind by giving 
it a new name. I dare say Fungi Tucululi will do, 
unless I find a better one by-and-by.'* 

"I say, Jim," said one of the sailors standing 
behind them, " how knowing them learned coves is ! " 

Jim, in answer to this remark, gave a wink and 
a poke into his mate's ribs. 

"I wonder," continued the first Jack tar, "what 
the gemman will say next." 

All of a sudden the mushrooms, or Fungi Tucululi, 
seemed to shut by dropping downwards towards the 
stem. 

*' Ah ! " said Mr. Drysdale, enthusiastically ; "what 
time is it? Ah! just the time of sunset. It is 
wonderful to observe the peculiarity of some plants." 
In an excited manner Mr. Drysdale claimed Frederick's 
attention, saying — "A remarkable fact connected with 
this splendid specimen of mushrooms is that, as soon 
as solar heat is withdrawn, by the sun sinking below 
the horizon, they immediately collapse." 

Just at this moment one of the tars was seized 
with an irresistible fit of sneezing, which sounded 
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singularly like smothered laughter, and in his en- 
deavour to arrest the paroxysm he had recourse 
to a bright red pocket-handkerchief, which he applied 
to his nose. No sooner had he flourished it in the 
air than, to the intense astonishment of Mr. Drysdale 
and Frederick, each individual mushroom was seen 
in rapid motion, which looked very much like running, 
all in one direction towards the Bush, and in a few 
minutes not one remained visible. 

"What!" exclaimed the astonished botanist — 
" what can be the meaning of this ? " 

" Please, yer honour," said one of the tars, " them 
beggars got frightened at my handkercher; them is 
the enemy, please yer honour. They have shut up 
their umbrellers and bolted." 

Jack was right ; the enemy had shown themselves 
at last. 

Very early the next morning Frederick received 
orders to advance and reconnoitre further, so he and 
his party made their way as best they could towards 
the next eminence. Suddenly they were surprised 
by the enemy, who appeared to be in force, for the 
firing against the small party from behind, and even 
from the tops of trees, was tremendous. One poor 
fellow, a sailor, was killed, and Frederick fell to the 
ground, struck by a rifle buUet, which had passed 
through his shoulder, and he was left for dead. The 
rest of the party had to fly for their lives. 

The surprise was so sudden and complete, the 
enemy so utterly invisible, that it would have been 
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madness on the part of this handful of men not to try 
to escape as quickly as possible. To expose himself 
merely as a target cannot be required, even of the 
bravest. According to the numeroas reports of rifles, 
there were, perhaps, hundreds of Tucululians in am- 
bush. Nothing but retreat, swift and noiseless at 
the same time, could be chosen. In their retreat 
they were much impeded by the care they bestowed 
upon several so severely wounded that they had to 
be carried. 

The small party had no easy task to retrace their 
steps and save their wounded. The Tucululians 
remained in their ambush — ^they did not pursue, as 
they believed a large force of the enemy to be some- 
where near; but after a little while, when all was 
still, when not one of the white men was to be seen, 
no report of rifle or any other sound to be heard, 
they stealthily crept forward towards the spot where 
the dead sailor and Frederick lay. 

Frederick, however, though he had been left, by the 
party of soldiers he commanded, on the spot where 
he fell, they believing him to be dead, was in reality 
only in a fainting fit, exhausted from loss of blood. 
Thev at once discovered that he was an officer, and 
his life was spared in the hope of getting a ransom. 
Four of the party made a rude litter of branches of 
trees and carried him in a state of unconsciousness 
to the nearest village, where they left him to the care 
of an old woman, with strict injunctions to ''make 
him live." They took his coat with them, the scarlet 
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colour and bright buttons of which had taken their 
fancy; and, once more telling the old woman with 
a threat that the ''white man must live — ^he bring 
much gold/' they departed. 

As to Frederick, he could not, in his circumstances, 
have fallen into better hands than Takka Yakka's, 
the name of the old woman with whom he was left. 
She applied herself at once to stop the bleeding, and 
did all that simple kindness of heart could dictate 
for his relief. She was one of those who knew the 
medicinal properties of many herbs, and under her 
care he soon began to revive. During his long con- 
valescence she nursed him with great kindness, and 
as he became able to bear conversation, she taught 
him many words of the Tucululian Itoguage. He 
had with him, when he fell, the small pocket Bible lent 
him by Mr. Archibald Drysdale. This the old woman 
had found and managed to secrete after the Tucu- 
lulian warriors had taken his coat. She also found, 
on washing the crusted blood from his breast, the 
locket, fastened round his neck by a black ribbon, 
which contained the portraits of his father, mother, 
and sister. This she believed to be some sacred 
charm or talisman, and she carefully preserved 
it with the Bible. 

One day, when he was getting better, she surprised 
him by putting them into his hands. His thankful- 
ness and delight at so unexpectedly recovering dear 
Emily's parting gift, and looking once more at her 
features and those of his beloved mother and father, 
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whom in this world he dared not hope to see again, 
was more than he could express. He had grieved 
deeply at losing it — ^its loss left him, as it were, 
utterly alone in the world, an outcast, but a truly 
penitent one. Now the re-possession of it, after so 
long an interval, appeared to him, by the same chain 
of reasoning, to be a token that all was not over for 
him in this life — ^that he would yet live to retrieve 
his past errors, and in some way to make amends 
for the evil he had done. The Bible, too, restored 
at the same time, became his constant study. 

Hitherto he had not cared much for scenic beauty, 
but a change had come over him ; he was now a less 
intensely selfish man, less exclusively occupied with 
his own personal feehngs. How he now enjoyed 
the cool evenings as he lay on his mat and looked 
out through the opening of the hut on the lovely 
picture ! 

To the left was a limpid, deliciously cool-looking 
stream, about four feet deep, and running in a bed 
that nature had cut out of a solid piece of rock. 
About 200 yards higher up the stream was a fall of 
water from a considerable height, forming a beautiful 
cascade, shadowed by the branches of trees which over- 
hung the stream, which here widened considerably. 
Soothed by the sound of the rushing water, he watched 
the setting sun, and almost immediately after, with the 
suddenness which is peculiar to tropical regions, dark- 
ness set in, and he gazed with admiration at the 
firmament studded with countless brilliant stars, 
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magnified and intensified in brightness, compared 
with those of a northern sky; and how distinctly 
marked against the heavens were the gracefully 
bending branches of the palm trees ! All was still and 
peaceful, and he thought of " home, sweet home," of 
distant England, of Alice, of all who loved hirn whom 
he should never see more ; and silently and gently the 
tears trickled down his pale cheek. He had not 
forgotten Arabella, whose letter in explanation of 
■Mr. Jenkins's legal steps had been received by him 
before the arrival of Emily's letters. The past was to 
him — one terrible action excepted — a mere vision, that 
had glided away without leaving any other connect- 
ing link than that which could be conjured up by 
memory. 

A few days after Yakka Yakka, the old nurse, had 
restored him the Bible, a paper fell out of it when he 
opened it ; on examination he found this paper to be 
nothing less than a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Siftall for Professor Archibald Drysdale to King 
Salsafy II. of TuculuU. It ran thus : 

"Most illustrious, most gracious Majesty, most 
powerful King of the Universe, mightiest Potentate of 
all Potentates ! Your humble servant bends the knee 
before your gracious Majesty in all subjection, and 
ventures to introduce to your illustrious presence the 
bearer of this letter. Professor Archibald Drysdale, a 
fellow worker of mine in the art of extracting from 
Nature her hidden Mysteries and Treasures. 
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Commending the Professor, whose presence brings 
fortune and success, to your universal protection and 
Boyal condescension, I sign myself, 

" Your illustrious Majesty's devoted servant, 

"TOBUS SlFTALL, 
*' Knight of the Order of the Golden Monsetail, 

with the bow of ooooa-nnt fibre, etc., etc. 
** To His ninstrious Majesty 

King Salsafy, of Tncululi." 

'* How strange ! " thought Frederick. " Professor 
Drysdale must have anticipated a longer stay in the 
country after the conclusion of peace," Suddenly a 
thought flashed upon him — " Suppose I pass for 
Professor Drysdale ! It may save my life, keep my 
head on my shoulders," 

Accordingly, as he found himself sufficiently 
recovered, he made known the . fact that he had 
a letter for the king, and that he "wished to be 
brought before Mm. With some difficulty this was 
accomplished. The first thing King Salsafy asked 
was. why he, being a magician, was there as a soldier ? 
Frederick, rather nonplussed for a moment, replied 
that he was a soldier by his own desire. Evidently 
the king cared, for the time, more for soldiers than for 
magicians, and he conveyed to Frederick his com- 
mands that he should stay and instruct his recruits. 

*^ Me much honoured," said King Salsafy, in his own 
language, which we render as the interpreter trans- 
lated it, *' by white warrior general coming here and 
fighting me. Me muchy fighting before, but only 
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common nigger; bnt now me fighting white general ob 
le Queen ob de West ; dat me call fighting. Me hope 
when we hab beat him he not go away and not fight 
any more ? " 

" Oh, no," said Frederick, who had been impressed 
with the necessity of saying pleasing things to his 
Majesty, if he loved his head ; ** he will not go away ; 
he will stay by way of showing the world what you 
can do." 

This seemed to please the king mightily. 

** Me no fight nigger any more; me only fight white 
general; no gloiy wid nigger. White people speak 
about me fight well ? " asked King Salsafy. 

**0h, very much," said Frederick; "they think 
your Majesty a very great warrior." 

" Good, good ! " replied his Majesty. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Tudor conscientiously attended to his duties as clerk 
in the box office at the theatre. That his present 
occupation would only be an episode in his life, he felt. 
Still, everything before him was dark. In whichever 
direction he looked, no hold-point presented itself for 
a future career. His second Providence, in the shape 
of Messrs. Snyders* situation and his expectations 
from his uncle Thomas, had been taken away. Be- 
peatedly he asked himself — " What does it mean ? I 
have not done any wrong. I have never harboured a 
malignant thought against my neighbour ; my aim in 
life has been to gain an income legitimately, and here 
am I reduced to this position ; what does it mean ? " 
About this time he received a letter from his mother, 
which on the whole gave him comfort. They had been 
put in possession of the £200 a year left by his uncle, 
and took their reduced circumstances in a proper 
spirit. He learned from the letter that Mr. Timber 
had informed them of his dismissal from the bank. 
Mr. Timber, in his malignant eagerness to communi- 
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cate behind his back, disagreeable^ damaging intelli- 
gence, had rendered him a service. He had assisted 
him over a dilemma which caused him painful reflec- 
tions ; and the way in which his mother, who used to 
care much for outward things, took his. present 
position, was most consoling to him. As to Mr. 
Timber, Tudor thought that whenever one man wants 
to humiliate another from envy, hatred, or malice, 
he is only certain to humiliate himself. 

After Tudor had been occupied for some time as 
clerk in the box office at the theatre, an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper was brought to his notice to 
the effect that a gentleman residing in the country, 
about fifteen miles from London, required a tutor for 
his children. The advertisement finished with " Nona 
but laymen need apply." Our hero, though not 
having had the advantages which Oxford or Cambridge 
can give to a man who has intellect, was a very fit 
person to undertake the office of teaching. The cir- 
cumstance that the gentleman stated '' None but 
laymen need apply," made him suppose that the 
advertiser was a liberal-minded man, a man of a 
catholic spirit, who either admitted that clerical 
degrees cannot possibly monopolize the necessary 
qualifications for the imparting of knowledge, or that 
sectarianism, with its petty fanaticism, was repug- 
nant to him, or who perhaps held both the one opinion 
and the other. 

As fortune would have it, the gentleman took notice 
of his application, and an appointment for a personal 
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interview was made, and after some inquiries had 
been made Tudor obtained the situation. Mr. Potter 
had three children — a boy of thirteen, one of eleven, 
and a little girl of nine. Tudor, being installed in 
his new ofi&ce, was delighted with his new functions. 
For some weeks the tuition went on agreeably and 
satisfactorily. 

Like vicious horses with new owners, the young 
Potters were very docile in the beginning, and came 
out with their *' tricks " and " playfulness " only after 
a little time had elapsed. Tudor found it impossible 
to impart to them merely secular knowledge without 
inculcating moral precepts, too ; he found out that 
practically no conscientious teacher can separate 
sound secular teaching from religious instruction. 
But he soon began to see that, though his pupils 
evinced a considerable degree of cleverness, he should 
have difficulty in imparting to them such knowledge 
as they most required. They were attentive to his 
instruction only by fits and starts. They would sub- 
mit to no regular system, and their very behaviour 
towards him, while engaged in teaching them, required 
moral authority on the part of the teacher to secure 
the conscientious discharge of his duties. They were 
disobedient and rebellious against the rules he laid 
down for their observance. 

He found out that they were in the habit of using 
the knowledge they managed to obtain of their neigh- 
bours' affairs as a basis for anonymous letters which 
they addressed to them, and for clever but offensive 
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earieatures, which they executed and adroitly con- 
triyed that their neighbours should see. 

Tudor, on becoming aware of this, gravely and 
seriously pointed out to them the great impropriety, 
the sinfulness of their conduct, dwelling on the evil 
propensities it showed that they possessed, and the 
many evil consequences it might lead to. 

His pupils replied that he had no right to interfere 
with their amusements. He was there to teach them 
" school learning," and he was not to interfere with 
their time or employment, except in the matter of their 
studies. 

" There was papa ; he did not object to what they 
had done. There was Mr. Price, papa's friend, who 
held with papa in most things; he saw nothing 
wrong in it; and who was he, the teacher, that 
he should differ from papa and papa's friend ? You 
cannot all be right and differ," said precocious Miss 
Potter. 

Tudor began to realize that he had come upon a 
rock, likely to wreck his position in the house as a 
teacher. He recognized that while secular could not 
be separated from moral teaching, every attempt to 
enforce moral teaching was valueless unless based 
upon authority. 

As the first necessary step in his dilemma, Tudor 
went to Mr. Potter, the father. He told him of the 
obstacles which his pupils threw in the way of the 
discharge of his duties, and how they questioned his 
authority for inculcating moral precepts. 
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'* But what moral precepts do you wish to incul- 
cate ? " asked Mr. Potter. 

And on Tudor telling him of his children's practices 
and propensities, Mr. Potter replied that he was 
dehghted with his children's cleverness, with their 
genius. He pronounced the lampoons and carica- 
tures admirable. Tudor admitted that they were 
clever, but argued that it was not right to indulge in 
such cleverness at the expense of truth and people's 
feelings ; and he particularly reprobated their habit 
of writing anonymous letters as a practice that 
was base. 

Mr. Potter only laughed at his scruples, and said 
he liked to see his children able to hold their own. 

Our readers can easily imagine that poor Tudor 
could not hold his own with pupils who behaved 
as they liked. 

With a heavy heart he packed his portmanteau, 
which he sent by the carrier to London, while he 
himself made up his mind to walk the distance 
of fifteen miles to the metropolis. 

When he had walked about half way, he came upon 
one of those pretty commons which are in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. He sat down under a tree 
to rest himself a little, and fell into deep reflection 
as to his fate. 

" What does it mean ? Nothing is stable with me. 
Hardly am I in a situation or post of any kind but 
what I am thrown out of it again. How different life 
is to me from what it used to be formerly, when I was 
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with Messrs. Snyder and relied upon my uncle's 
fortune ! But the more I reflect, the more I find that, 
enthusiastic as I was, my Christianity was only 
nominal. Truly, what I then relied upon was my 
salary and my inheritance ; it was not on God. I 
trusted then to a broten reed. Now I have no friends, 
no money, no prospects, no vocation, for my search 
for a clerkship is hopelea^. If I now have trust, if I 
now am hopeful, if I now am cheerful, I trust to 
Providence indeed." 

But agaiij he reviewed, mentally, his hopeless posi- 
tion, and great gloom and despondency seized him. 
He wished the struggle over, and that he was dead. 
He thought of Emily and his parents, who loved him, 
and whom he loved. How dreadful for them were his 
constant disappointments! As to the rest of the 

world, they did not care whether he lived, or was 
» 

dead. 

For Bi time,, the Evil Que, who is ever ready when 
opportunity offers, had it all his own way with our 
hero, whose soul was steeped in darkness. As he 
sat with his head bowed on his hands, life seemed 
over for hiija. He thought of himself as doomed — all 
his efforts had been fruitless to obtain even the 
necessaries of life by any occupation, however humble, 
except for short intervals, which were dearly purchased 
by the struggle, the humiliation of spirit, they had 
cost him to obtain them. He thought of his education, 
his abilities, his faithfulness in the discharge of his 
duties, his honesty of purpose, and how none of these 

VOL. m. I 
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had saved him from want, from the bitter taunts of 

Mr. Timber, from the cruel indifference of those he had 

known as friends, from the supercilious impertinence 

of others who, when he was in Messrs. Snyders' bank 

and was believed to be his uncle's heir, treated him 

with fawning civility. Bittierly he reflected that from 

the whole world he wanted nothing for which he was 

not able and willing to give an equivalent — ^but they 

would have none of him. He would have to repeat 

the hopeless, demoralizing struggle, and be allowed 

to starve as his reward. Why not end it all and be 

at peace ? Peace ! The word was not spoken, but he 

seemed to hear the sound of that word alone. A 

revulsion of feeling came over him. Peftce ! What 

peace, which meant happiness, could a suicide have ? 

he shudderingly asked himself; and suddenly, many 

Words of hope and comfort and sustaining power, 

forgotten, or not reflected on, in the excitement of 

his past life, rushed to his memory. The darkness 

of his soul rolled away, and he saw himself as he 

was— a man possessed of the priceless blessings of 

health, reason, capabilities of yet searching for and 

finding his proper sphere of action, and the love and 

sympathy of a pure, good woman to help him on his 

way. Once more he bowed his head as he offered up 

a silent prayer for forgiveness, and fervent thanks- 

giving for being preserved in the dire temptation 

which his weak faith had led him into. He arose 

and recommenced his journey a new being, with 

renewed hope and energy, and a new feeling of entire 
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trust in the Giver of all good. He resolved to do^ 
and to bear, all things that came to him as duties, 
in a cheerful, proper spirit, leaving the result to Him 
who cares for us. 

He had not proceeded far when he heard A man'd 
voice singing cheerily, very near him— =► 

*^ There's a good time coming, boys. 
There's a godd time coming, 
There's a good time coming, boys ; 
Bat wait a 1-i-ttle longier 1 " 

and oh looking round he saw a man throwing somer- 
saults on the grass, and a big poodle and a little one 
runniiig after hinl right gleefully, All three enjoying 
the fun thoroughly. 

Tudor looked on, pleased at the share the twb 
dogs took in the play. To his siirprilae, the man 
ceased his gambols, walked diifecitly up to him, 
tendered his hand, and said^-^ 

"How d'ye do, sir; very hagpy to see you; but 
you don't look half the man you were when 1 ^aw 
you at the circus ! '* 

" At the circus ? " inquired Tudor. 

" Yes," said the man ; " don't you recollect, when 
you saved my little girl from a fall ? " 

"To be sure," said l?iidor. "I beg yoitf pardon; 
I did not recognize you." 

" All right, all right," said the clown. " I hope you 
lire quite well?" 

" Thauk you," said Tiidor, " quite well." 

"You see that cartj that caravan there? that's 
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mine. I only had it fresh painted ten days ago, 
chimney ain^ all, that is, I did it myself; I gave it 
three Qoats ; don't it look nice and fresh ? '* 

"Very nice," said Tudor. 

"And it preserves the wood, wonderfully," said 
the clown. " But come in, sir ; it's small, but very 
comfortable." 

'*No, thank you," said Tudor; "I want to be on 
my way again to London." 

*'Oh,.no, sir; I shan't let you oflf like that, and 
my little girl would n^yer. forgive me, if I did not 
take you, to^ shake hands with, her." 

'* Very well," said Tudor ; a,nd they walked towards 
the caravan, the two poodles behind them. 

" A^ait a minute, svr, if you please/' said the clown. 
"I'll just ajmounce you." With thes^ words the 
clown ran up the steps behind, into his caravan, his 
movable dwelling and business premises. A minute 
afterwards he came to the dopr and requested Tudor 
to oeme up the steps, which he ^id, while th,e poodles 
went under the caravan and laid down quietly. On 
his entering the carriage, the young girl, who looked 
very pretty and had grown considerably, rose from 
her work and greeted Tudor cordially with many 
assurances of her. gratefulness to him for having saved 
her from bodily injury, and possibly fropi disfigure- 
ment, 

"But take a seat, take a seat," said the clown. 
" Lizzie, have you golf any hot w^tei^ ? if not, put the 
kettle on." 
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" Yes, father," said Lizzie ; " tTie kettle is singing." 

" Get lis some tumblers, Lizzie." 

Lizzie got the glasses and put them before their 
guest and her father. 

"Now, sir, what will you have? — is it brandy or 
whiskey? Or have you a fancy for anything else? 
say the word ! " 

Tudor was not averse to having a glass of some- 
thing hot with his former acquaintance, after his 
long walk, and if he had been, he would not have 
refused to accept the clown's kind offer, lest he should 
hurt his feelings. The clown mighty in case of his 
refusal, have thought that he wished to be " stand-ofif," 
to mark the difference between " quality " and " com- 
mon people;" "It is all the same to me," said 
Tudor ; " anything that you have handy." 

"Now if you will allow me," said the clown, 
"I'll give you some of this whiskey; you'll find it 
excellent; there, help yourself; there's the lemon and 
the sugar." 

The clown complacently leant back in his chair, 
putting one leg over the other, stirring his beverage 
and taking one or two sips. " I dare say, sir," he 
said, "you never have been in a house of this sort 
before, have you ? " 

" No, I never have," replied Tudor. " It is very 
comfortable, though." 

" Comfortable ? I believe you," said the clown ; " it 
is the most desirable residence a man can have ; a 
gentleman's yacht is nothing to it." 
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Tudor smiled and said — ** Yes, it is more comfortable 
and safer than a yacht." 

**0f course it is," said the clown, "and the 
property that goes with it is worth more than a 
duke's estate." 

" How is that ? " said Tudor. 

"Why, don't you see, sir, wherever I go I survey 
fresh acres; they are all mine for business and 
domestic purposes, and for recreation, and I am 
lender no expense whatever with regard to them." 

Tudor felt amused. "In that sense," he said> 
" you are right." 

"Aii4 V^. every other sense," said the down. "I 
qan't bear a stationary residence, where, when you 
look out of th^ window, yoq look always at ^ particular 
wall, or a particular tree, or a particular tower, or 
a particular lake. And then, there's your neighbours ; 
bless you, they want to know all about you and your 
visitors, and your doings and their doings, and when 
they think there's something to be got they establish 
themselves as regulars ! " 

"Yes, I see," said Tudor; "a movable residence has 
many advantages." 

" You can't have anything more detached," said the 
clown, " nor more freehold. By-the-by," he continued, 
"I must introduce you to the rest of my family." 
So saying, he whistled, and in rushed the two poodles. 
"Lady Jane, make your bow to the gentleman. 
Charley (which was the son of Lady Jane, and not 
yet of age), make your bow; you rascal! stand up, 
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stand up ! I say ; now, with dignity, not so low. There, 
I knew he would tumble over. Come here, Charley, 
stand up ! that's it, that's it ; there's a good Charley. 
Lady Jane, go and shake hands with the gentleman ! 
Charley, go and shake hands ! The other paw ! the 
other paw ! that's right. Stand sentry now, both of 
you, until I relieve you ! " 

Upon which Lady Jane went to a comer of the 
room and fetched two toy guns, and presented them 
to her master, who returned one of them to her and 
gave the other to Charley. Lady Jane knew her busi- 
ness thoroughly, but Charley, her youthful offspring, 
would now and then make a slight mistake or fall 
prematurely on his fore paws. 

While the two dogs were standing sentry, the clown 
told Tudor that he had left the circus company, and 
that he was now on his own account. 

"We are a very small company," he said; **only 
three of us — ^myself. Lady Jane, and Charley — and 
Lizzie is the housekeeper. She gets our victuals 
and keeps our clothes in order. Charley is the worst 
of us; but, you see, he is only a boy. He don't 
mind his clothes. Boys will be boys. Stand up, 
Chaxley!" 

Charley had taken advantage of his master's in- 
attention to him, and dropped on his fore paws again. 

"Do let them have a spell," said Tudor. "They 
have done very well. They are very clever, willing 
animals." 

"Bless me!" said the clown; "you call that 
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clever! Do you think that's all they know? Lady 
Jane, you are relieved. Stand up, Charley! You 
are not Lady Jane. That'll do, now. Come here, 
both of you ! Do you think that's all they know ? " 

So saying the clown rose, and, opening a large box, 
took out a variety of things, constituting the para- 
phernalia of his artistic calling. He took out all 
sorts of things — a crown and sceptre, swords, gowns, 
tambourines, drums and drumsticks, and a variety 
of other things. 

*' Now, if you will allow me, I will just show you 
a trick or two. I dare say you would not care to 
see all we can do; but I should not like you to go 
away with the idea that we have no higher education 
than is wanted for standing sentry. Now, Lady 
Jane," said the clown, "I am the magistrate. My 
wig, please! Thank you. My spectacles! Thank 
you. You are Policeman X, Lady Jane." 

And immediately Lady Jane went and selected 
from the paraphernalia a policeman's helmet, made 
of pasteboard, and a truncheon. 

" Bring me Charley's clothes. Which is the gentle- 
man's clothes ? Eight ! Which is the working 
man's ? Eight ! That'll do. Now, Lady Jane, how 
does Policeman X approach the magistrate ? " 

Here the clown sat up straight with great dignity, 
and Lady Jane went to the furthest end of the 
interior, lay down on the floor, and crawled on all 
fours, all the while touching the boards with her 
body, abjectly and fawningly towards the magistrate. 
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and when she had approached him, she turned on 
her back, as a sign of utter submission. 

" Now, Lady Jane, how does Policeman X treat the 
working man ? *' 

Lady Jane put on her helmet with her two paws, 
and brought the cl«wn a pea-jacket> a wideawake, a 
pipe, and a flat half-pint bottle. Charley was dressed 
accordingly, pipe in mouth, and bottle sticking out 
of his pocket. Charley sat up, dropped his pipe, and 
barked vociferously. 

" Policeman X, what's that noise ? " 

Lady Jane shook her head. 

** Nothing ? " said the magistrate. 

Lady Jane shook her head again, and then walked 
on tiptoe towards Charley, and appeared to whisper 
something in his ear. She then searched Charley, 
and at last found the bottle in his pocket ; she put it 
to her mouth, and then put it to Charley's mouth, and 
then, looking cautiously around, she took Charley's 
arm, and both walked away from the magistrate. 

"Ah!" said the clown, "Policeman X and the 
working man fraternize! Now> Lady Jane," said 
the clown, "where's Charley's walking-dress for 
Hyde Park?" 

Lady Jane brought a frock coat and a chimney-pot 
hat, and a short walking-stick. Charley sat up, with 
frock coat duly buttoned, and walking-stick in paw. 

"Is the gentleman to have no flower?" said the 
clown. 

Lady Jane went and ferreted out a small bouquet 
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of artificial flowers and put it in Charley's button-hole, 
and made young Charley look very spruce. Charley 
again began to bark very vehemently. 

^' Policeman X/' said the magistrate, *' what's that 
noise ? *' 

Upon which Policeman X crawled up to the mag^is- 
trate, and barked loudly. 

*'Do your duty," said the magistrate. 

Upon which Lady Jane went up to Charley and 
sniffed aU about his clothes, and finding nothing, she 
shook her head, and knocked Charley's chininey-pot 
hat off with the truncheon. Then Charley barked 
and snapped at Lady Jane. 

"Now, sir," said the clown, "don't you bite; he 
is only doing his duty." 

Then Lady Jane took Charley by the back of th§ 
neck, and dragged him before the magistrate. 

" Sixty shillings or one month," said the clown. 
" Lady Jane, let's play society ! " 

Lady Jane immediately carrie4 helmet and trun- 
cheon away, and brought what represented a money- 
bag, and put it on the floor, standing upright. 
There was ^910,000 painted on it in figures. Then 
she brought a coronet, and soI^e ragged clothes for 
Charley. 

"Lady Jane," said the clown, "how does society 
behave to the money-bag ? " 

Upon which Lady Jane went through the same 
crawling process and the laying on her back, before 
the money-bag. 
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''Is there anything society likes better than the 
money-bag ? " 

Lady Jane nodded. 

"What is it?" 

Lady Jane took the pasteboard coronet and put 
it on the top of the moneyrbag. 

''How does society behave to a poor man like 
Charley?" 

And Lady Jane stood up, put her nose in the air, 
looked at Charley disdainfally from top to bottom, 
and walked away. 

" Is it because Charley is no gentleman ? " 

Lady Jane shook her head. 

" No ? Because he is poor ? " 

She nodded, " Yes." 

" How do you feel, Charley ? " 

Charley lay down like a dead dog. 

"But, Lady Jane, does society take no notice of 
Charley ? See-^he is dying, or dead," said the clown. 

Lady Jane took up a fan, fanned herself non- 
chalament, looked once more at poor, dying Charley, 
and walked proudly away. 

"That'll do, Charley — ^good doggie! Now let's 
play Protestant bishop ! " 

Immediately both dogs dragged forward a basket 
containing loaves and fishes. The loaves looked like 
real ones, and the fishes were mostly very large; 
there were also a few very small ones. 

" Now, Lady Jane, whftt does the Protestant bishop 
Uke?" 
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Lady Jane took out the loaves and the large fishes. 

" But that's not for himself ? " 

Lady Jane nodded. 

" I suppose the curate envies him those big loaves 
and fishes ? " 

Lady Jane nodded her head. 

*' And how does he conciliate this curate ? " 

Lady Jane looked in the basket until she found 
a tiny Httle fish. 

" What's that. Lady Jane ? — a sprat ? Is that for 
the curate ? " 

And Lady Jane nodded/ and put the sprat before 
Charley, who growled. . 

'* Eight, Charley!" said the clown. "Now you 
represent the people, and they want big loaves and 
fishes, and would believe in the bishop if he Were 
satisfied with sprats ? " 

" Now let's play pope ! " 

Lady Jane fetched pasteboard tiara and sceptre, 
and sword and keys, and loaves and fishes. 

« 

" Are all these for the pope ? " asked the clown. 

Lady Jane nodded. 

"Bless his humility!" said the clown. "I sup- 
pose he gives sprats to the people, too." 

Lady Jane shook her head. 

" No ? What does he give them ? " 

Lady Jane lifted up her two fore paws several times 
and dropped them. 

" Oh, I see, a benediction ! Is that all ? No ? '* 

Lady Jane placed herself upright against the wall 
and put forward one hind paw. 
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*' Now, Charley, you are not half grateful enough 
for being allowed to contribute towards' aU these fine 
things of the pope's." 

And Charley crawled towards Lady Jane and licked 
her hind paw, which she had stretched forth. 

" Now, come here, both of you ! '-^ said the clown ; 
and patting them kindly, he said—" Shake hands with 
the gentleman and make your bow ! " 

Both dogs walked on their hind legs again and 
presented a paw, each nodded their heads, and bolted 
on all four paws out of the caravan. 

" I must confess ! '•' said Tudor, laughing. " I had 
no idea that your dogs were so clever. I think I have 
never been so amused and interested in any perform- 
ance before." 

">I can assure you," said the clown, "Lady Jane 
has more intelligence and affection, does her business 
more conscientiously, and has altogether more sense 
than many a human being." 

" It would appear so," replied Tudor. " I am very 
much obliged to you for the trouble you have taken in 
giving me an idea of what they can do." 

" It gave me great pleasure to do so," said the clown. 
"I and my Lizzie should like to be able to show you our 
gratitude in some other way, but what can we do for 
you, a gentleman like you can want nothing of us 
poor folks. By^the-by, I could give you a letter to 
a brother-in-law of mine — ^to James, Lizzie! — ^who 
might be serviceable to you on occasions. He belongs 
to the Press, he is a reporter, and has often on grand 
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occasions access to places which gentlemen covet, 
especially for their lady friends. He is a very obliging, 
kind fellow, and however large your circle of friends 
may be, it won't be amiss for yon to know him. If 
you give me your card, I'll just put a few lines on the 
back of it. I am not much of a letter-writer, but I'll 
write to him, direct, too/' 

Tudor took out his Card and handed it to the 
clown. 

*^ I must tell you," said Tudor, " I am not so well off 
now as I was when I first saw you at the circus." 

" I am very sorry to hear it," said the clown. 

" And if your brother-in-law has a large circle of 
friends, he may be more useful to me than getting me 
tickets for processions and dther sights." 

" He'll be delighted, my dear sir," said the clown. 
" He's none of your stuck-up fellows that have never 
seen any downs. I can't bear people that have never 
been down. He has a correct estimate of himself and 
the world, and to help a fellow he'll give the last shirt 
off his back." 

"It's very kind of you," said 1?udor, "to have 
thought of ^ving me an introduction to him. I fancy 
he may, amongst his acquaintances^ be of great use 
to me." 

"When you see him," said the cloivn, "you'U like 
him at once ; teU him your position and I know he'll 
do what he can." 

" Thank you," said Tudor; "but I must think of 
going. I am very much obliged to you for your 
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hospitality, your performance, and your kindness 
altogether." 

" Won't you have another glass of whiskey ? ** 

" No, thank you," said Tudor, 

'* We shall be very happy to hear from James how 
you are getting on," said the clown, 

Tudor took cordial leave of father and daughter, 
who both came out of the caravan with him to see 
him off. 

" I suppose your brother-in-law always knows your 
address ! " inquired Tudor. 

*' Well, in a way," said the clown; "you see the 
only drawback concerning my residence is the post- 
office. On the other hand, I don't care to receive 
many letters, and I am not very fond of telegrams. 
If it is good news, it wiU do for me the next day, and 
if it is bad, a telegram very seldom is a remedy. I 
never leave him longer than a month without giving 
him a chance of dropping me a line." 

" Well, at all events," said Tudor, " I shall let you 
hear through him how I am getting on." 

"If you please," said both father and daughter. 
"You must shake hands with the rest of the 
family once more," added the clown. "You know 
they would grieve if you did not notice them, going 
away. You have no idea what a fine nose those dogs 
have for finding out who is a friend to us and who 
isn't. One would think they could look a man through 
and through. Lady Jane! Charley!" And both 
dear dogs came bounding along from under the 
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caravan, **I tell you," said the clown, "whenever I 
retire from business, you shall have Charley, if he is 
spared." 

" Oh, no," said Tudor ; *' I am much obliged to you, 
I should not like to deprive you of him." 

" You ahall certainly have the refusal of him." 

" Well, we'll see," said Tudor, cheerfully. " You are 
not out of business yet ; we'll talk about it when the 
time comes. Shake hands, both of you ! Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." 

Tudor walked away, and the clown and Lizzie, and 
Lady Jane and Charley, looked after him until he 
disappeared behind the trees of the common. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Frederick' had become a great man in Tucululi. 
King Salsafy II. was beaten by the general of the 
" Queen of the West," and as there is nothing new 
under the sun, it was nothing new for the king to 
fancy that he was not beaten. 

Frederick, for reasons of his own, had a desire to 
keep out of the way of the White Army, a desire which 
the king aU the more willingly gratified, as he did not 
wish to run the risk of losing Frederick, who had 
proved himself a most efficient instructor in the use of 
weapons belonging to civilized warfare. By this time 
Frederick spoke better Tucululian than the interpreter 
spoke English; and old Yakka Yakka, when she 
came to visit her former patient, the handsome, pale 
young warrior-magician, was delighted with the 
progress he had made. 

Frederick's mind ran almost exclusively upon how 
to get away from Tucululi into civilized regions. The 
isolation from civilized beings, from kindred spirits, 
had become very irksome to him, and he made up his 

VOL. III. K 
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mind to avail himself of the first opportunity for 
escaping into the Bush, and for making his way 
towards the coast. To his great delight he was 
ordered by the king to join an expedition to 
bring in more men to learn the white man's drill. 
The king'^ object in sending him, was that he should 
select -the most suitable men to train, and at once begin, 
so as to lose no time, to bring them under proper 
•discipline. At the same time, Frederick was con- 
scious that he himself was always under surveillance. 

At the first halt they made in the Bush, Frederick 
told his sub-officers and men that he had determined 
upon marching straight to the coast, and upon 
securing the men the king required, on their way back, 
as it was inexpedient to encumber themselves with men 
while they were marching away from the capital. They 
reached the coast at some distance from the place 
where the general of the " Queen of the West " had left 
a small garrison when he quitted the country, to King 
Salsafy's great disgust. As Frederick's men knew the 
country well and could choose their own way, he 
found his journey towards the coast not half so painful 
as when he first came into the country with the White 
Army. 

His heart bounded as he saw several ships lying in 
the offing. He rightly conjectured that they were 
there for the purpose of trading on the coast. One of 
them he made out to be a Portuguese, another an 
American vessel. To his annoyance he found that 
ever since they had reached the coast two stalwart 
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fellows of his company always followed him closely, 
as if they had secret orders to watch him and to 
prevent any attempt at an escape. Any sign on 
Frederick's part that he noticed their closely following 
him would only haye put them more on their guard. It 
was of the utmost importance to him not to miss any 
opportunity which might offer of speaking to any of 
the nien coming on shore in their boats. He explained 
to his men that some of these ships could supply them 
with tobacco, Manchester cottons, and other things 
they valued, and that he, knowing their language, 
could bargain to get them cheap for them. The 
Tucululians know how to value a good bargain as well 
as their more civilized fellow-creatures. The first 
opportunity he thought he would have, seeing a 
boat coming towards the shore, turned out to be a 
disappointment. 

The boat belonged to the Portuguese vessel, and the 
sailors spoke no English, nor was he inclined to trust 
them while there was an American vessel in the bay. 
The next boat he saw being rowed towards the 
shore was from the American. The man that steered 
was the third mate, who was not a little astonished at 
seeing a white man dressed Tucululian warrior fashion, 
umbrella and all. As Frederick, however, thought it 
probable that the TuculuKans would not, without a 
struggle or a fight on their part, let him escape, he 
judged it prudent to put his urgent case before the 
captain and no one else. He ascertained from the 
mate that they were likely to stay about a week 
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longer and that they were going to return direct to 
New York, whence they hailed. Nothing could have 
been more welcome to Frederick than this fact, for the 
United States was the very country to which he 
wished to go. 

"Is the captain likely to come ashore soon?'* 
inquired Frederick. 

" I don't know," replied the mate ; " he may." 

" I wish you would do me the favour of telling him 
that there is a gentleman on shore who wants par- 
ticularly to see him if he can conveniently come ? " 

The mate eyed him from head to foot. **A 
gentleman ! " he said, disdainfully. " I guess there 
ain't many gentlemen hereabouts, leastways it ain't 
likely; won't J do?" 

" My good fellow," said Frederick. 

" Your good fellow! " said the mate, gruffly. "What 
d'ye mean ? " 

The mate stared at him as if he would not mind 
having a " go " at him. 

"What a ruffian ! " thought Frederick, who knew little 
beyond his life as an officer in England and his experi- 
ence in Tucululi. That sort of condescending way with 
social inferiors did not do with the mate — at least not 
on the Tucululian shore. In the presence of the 
captain, or in the office of the owners, it might have 
been different. Frederick grew sad and anxious. 
What was he to do ? Very likely this fellow would 
not deliver the message at all. 

"Look here," said Frederick, in an appeasing 
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manner : "if you'll tell your captain that a white man 
wants to see him, I'll treat you and your hands here 
to as much liquor as an ounce of gold-dust will buy, 
and you shall have a double share." 

In so saying, Frederick had in view the object of 
making the sailors interested in his message ; if the 
mate should not think it worth his while to deliver 
it, they, no doubt, would take care to let the captain 
know of his wish. 

" rU tell the captain," said the mate, more civilly ; 
" and now, my men, shove off." 

The very next day the captain came on shore. 

Captain Tryon was close-shaved, lean-looking, 
strong-boned, having a decided nasal pronunciation. 
The mate had stayed on board, but one of the sailors 
who had been on shore the day before, came up to 
Frederick, and touching his hat, said, " Please yer 
honour, that's the captain coming, there." 

" All right, my man," said Frederick ; " I shall see 
you again by-and-by." 

" Thank yer honour," said the man. 

Frederick walked up to the captain, — " Excuse my 
sending you a message to ask you to come ashore, 
captain, but I had no alternative, situated as I am." 

"I suppose they wouldn't let you go?" said the 
captain, with characteristic quickness. 

" No, indeed they wouldn't ; that's the very reason 
why I had to trouble you," said Frederick. 

" Well, and what do you want me to do ? " asked 
the captain. 
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" I want you to give me a passage to New York." ' 

" For nothing ? " said the captain. 

" Oh, no," replied Frederick. " I have a few ounces 
of gold-dust, but the money isn't the difficulty." 

"Isn't it?" said the captain. "Well, I see no 
other." 

" But I do," said Frederick. 

" How's that ?" said the captain. 

" I came over with the English army, under their 
protection, as a man of science. I was made a 
prisoner, and King Salsafy makes me useful. I 
command these fellows by his orders ; but if I wanted 
to leave the country, I am sure they would not 
allow it." 

" Wouldn't they ? " said the captain. 

" I am sure they wouldn't, and if I am to effect my 
escape, it will have to be managed cleverly and 
boldly." 

" It's no use coming for you until we sail," said the 
captain. " I'll hoist a green flag the day I am ready. 
I'll come and fetch you myself. Mum is the word to 
everybody. I'll manage those niggers ; leave it aU to 
me. The only thing you will have to do is to jump 
into the boat when I tell you to do so." 

" Thanks, captain," said Frederick. " I wiU look 
out for the flag." 

The captain went his way, and Frederick, to throw 
his followers off their guard, and to give a reason why 
they stayed so long on the coast without beginning to 
iinpress men, for which purpose they had left the capital, 
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told them that the captain had a lot of tobacco and other 
things, but that he had them stowed away and could 
not get at them for some days^ and that they must 
wait. 

A few days after this interview with Captain Tryon, 
Frederick saw the green flag hoisted. Do what he 
would, he could not manage to be alone. Not only 
those two fellows who habitually followed him, but a 
few more of his soldiers, stuck close to him. Perhaps 
they wanted only to see what the captain would bring 
in the shape of goods and tobacco. 

" I say," said the captain to Frederick; "you had 
better teU those niggers to give a hand in shoving the 
boat off, by-and-by, they'll feel proud to be made 
useful, and you give a hand, too ; you must get in 
front of them and jump in the last thing." 

According to the captain's suggestion, Frederick 
told the negroes to give a hand when the time came 
for starting. They did so with alacrity. Frederick's 
assistance came in quite natural, too. 

Just at the right moment, neither too soon nor too 
late, he jumped in very quickly. On both sides the 
fellows steadied the boat, or else he might not have 
been able to manage to get into it without inviting a 
capsize. Only one of them perceived the trick, and 
he seemed to be taken so much by surprise and to be 
so eager to do something, that he laid hold of the 
sailor nearest to him and lifted him clear out of the 
boat. The other negroes had just given her a tremen- 
dous final shove,^ whicl^ gave her a good start, when 
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they perceived their comrade with the sailor in his 
arms. Irresolute for a moment and trying to under- 
stand the situation^ they gaye the boat a further 
chance to get away. 

** Go ahead, boys, go ahead," said the captain. 
*' Never mind Jones. I never saw him in a fix yet 
but what he got out of it." 

While they rowed ofif, Jones, who was a little 
man, attracted the attention of the negroes. The 

Tucululian you had lifted him out of the boat was a 
giant of a fellow, who had taken him under his arm 
like a bundle. But Jones didn't take it quietly. He 
kicked tremendously and swore as much. 

"I am a free-born American !" he cried. "Come 
on, and I'll fight the lot of you niggers ! " 

And continuing to kick and to wriggle, and to knock 
his fists about, he managed to free himself from the 
Tucululian, leaving a piece of his nether garment in 
the hands of his adversary. He stooped for an instant, 
and before any of the Tucululians took any action, he 
had aimed a blow at his capturer with such precision 
and force that the tall fellow fell headlong to the 
ground, perfectly stunned, and then with the rapidity 
of lightniug he took to his heels, ran along the beach 
to get a start, and threw himself into the sea where 
there was deep water, dived for a moment, re- 
appeared, and swam towards the boat. The sailors 
had watched him, and now came to take him up, 
while the Tucululians stood chattering on the shore. 
^^ ne of them had firearms, for they had stroUed 
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out of their tents with no other object in view than 
to barter; and the whole proceeding took them so 
much by surprise^ and occupied such a short space 
of time, that they only thought of acting when it was 
too late. 

"Well, Jones," said the captain, "how do you 
feel now ? I knew you would get out of that fix." 

" Them niggers is a set of darned cowards," said 
Jones, wringing out some of his wet clothes. " I'd 
fight the lot of them all round for a ten-doUar note." 

Frederick was struck with the coolness which the 
captain and the men — Jones, the principal actor, not 
excepted — displayed in the whole affair. He felt not a 
little relieved at the issue of the adventure ; it would 
have been a distressing thought to him to have 
escaped at the sacrifice of a man's life or freedom, 
and that man an utter stranger, who did not bargain 
to be an actor in the matter. With a sigh of great 
relief, Frederick said — " All's well that ends well." 

inuring his passage Frederick had plenty of time to 
reflect on his position. At home he must have been 
reported dead by the authorities. In this respect an 
awful weight was taken off his mind. Not to expect 
at any moment to be tapped on the shoulder by 
a detective ; what a relief ! All the other dark sides 
connected with his position seemed to be of a light 
shade compared with that terrible fear. But this 
remaining lighter shade was sufficiently dark to cloud 
his days and nights with vain regret. Still our bur- 
dens, like everything, are comparative. To be sup- 
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posed by his family to haye honourably died on the 
field of battle is better than to be known to live 
to their disgrace. He must have, in former days^ 
taken their happiness very little into consideration, or 
he would not have thought exclusively of the gratifica- 
tion of his own desires, no matter what nught be the 
consequences to those who loved him. Whatever 
love he had for them now found its punishment in the 
knowledge that he was cut off from their society for 
ever. And the idea that, according to Emily's letter, 
he had been instrumental in bringing about Tudor's 
ruin was not the least of the stings his conscience gave 
him. Had Tudor, who so kindly helped him in his 
need, been so noble-minded as to shelter him from 
disgrace? from a criminal prosecution, and loss 
of reputation, at the sacrifice of his situation and 
inheritance — of his whole career? The reflection 
that he did not premeditate those ruinous conse- 
quences allayed the bitterness of Frederick's self- 
reproach a little. Still, he had caused them through 
his own vicious, criminal propensities. 

Frederick was not sorry when the ship arrived at 
New York. With as much delight as the habitual 
weight on his spirits permitted him to experience in 
his altered position^ he set foot on terra f>rma, after 
having reiterated his sincere thanks to the off-hand 
but kindly captain, shaking hands with him, and also 
having said good-bye to the rest on board, with all of 

hom he could not help having become more or less 

tniliar. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

After having left the clown and his daughter, Lady 
Jane and Charley, Tudor walked on briskly and cheer- 
fully. As he was going to town, he did not inform 
Emily by letter of his fresh vicissitude. After he had 
hired a room, cheap but clean, he found himself once 
more on his way to Kensington. 

At the major's, things had altered, not as regarded 
Emily, but as to the major. In consequence of 
inquiries which he had made after, the death of 
Mr. Brown, Tudor's true position came to the 
major's knowledge. Emily, when interrogated by her 
father on the subject, could not but confirm the 
reports he had heard. As his daughter seemed to 
offer a passive resistance, with great determination, 
to the course he wished her to pursue with regard 
to her engagement, he made up his mind to avail 
himself of the first opportunity for bringing about a 
rupture between her and Tudor. His daughter's 
refusal of Sir Herbert Forrester had never ceased 
to be the cause of irritating, painful reflections to him. 
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Thus the prejudices of his class, which made him 
a worshipper of birth connected with estates, to the 
exclusion of a just appreciation by him of the other 
good gifts of life unaccompanied by such advantages, 
were a constant source of punishment to him. 

There never had been that cordiality between the 
major and his future son-in-law which ought to have 
existed, a state of things which Tudor felt keenly, 
more so than the major could have thought possible. 
He could not have correctly estimated the aggrieved 
feeling he engendered in Tudor, and yet have per- 
sisted in that stand-offishness and watchfulness, which 
evinced a want of confidence, so hurtful from a man 
like Major Danmer to one of Tudor' s independent, 
honourable character. 

Tudor was received by Mrs. Danmer in a very 
affectionate manner. She could not help remarking 
how well he looked. It was the healthy state of his 
mind which was the cause of his fresh, cheerful 
appearance. Emily was delighted at seeing him 
again, and looking so like the Tudor of some months 
back, before trouble had overtaken him. The in- 
telligence that he was again without employment, 
again with aU the world before him to seek a living in, 
and only Providence to guide him, she received in the 
hopeful, encouraging spirit that characterized her. 

But Tudor himself did not need encouragement ; his 
mind had settled into calm, steadfast earnestness. 
Still, it was a source of joy to him to see it confirmed 
that Emily required none. As he told her the reasons 
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which rendered his position in Mr. Potter's house 
untenable, she expressed her concurrence in the view 
he had taken of the case. Both she and Tudor were 
happy in finding their conyictions and hopes as to 
the future mutual, happy at the serenity with which 
each found that the other took the present trials. 

But our hero's visit was not to pass off so smoothly 
as it had begun. The major came into the room with 
anything but benevolent motives towards him. Emily 
and her mother called him Tudor, but the major had 
not condescended yet to the use of that familiar 
appellation. There are several ways of shaking 
hands, and some of them are absolutely insulting ; 
at least, a sensitive mind perceives that they are meant 
to be so. Some people are in the habit of tendering 
to " certain persons " only two fingers ; and others 
convey — by adopting a sort of paralytic impotency, 
which prevents their hand from using any pressure — 
the very opposite of welcome. The major, in shaking 
hands with Tudor, availed himself of this latter way. 

*^Well, sir," said he to Tudor, **have you given 
your pupils a holiday ? " 

"No," replied Tudor, "I have given them up 
altogether." 

" Then you have left that place also ? " said the 
major. 

That little word " also " jarred on Tudor's feelings, 
for he saw that it was intended to imply a reproach. 
With the inherent earnestness and faithfulness with 
which he discharged duties incumbent upon him, no 
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reproach could have been less deserved than the one 
implied. It showed Tudor at once a predisposition 
on the part of the major to find faults in him. 
Without entering into a lengthy explanation why any 
previous situation he had held had to be given up, 
he confined himseU to stating, in as concise a manner 
as possible, why he left Mr. Potter's. 

As the major intended presently to touch more 
essential points concerning Tudor's career, he was 
content to say — " People can hardly afford to be so 
particular if they want to get on in the world." The 
real words which presented themselves to his mind 
were — " Beggars cannot be choosers ; " but naturally 
he abstained from giving them utterance. 

Tudor made no reply to the major's remark. The 
antagonism which existed between the two men was 
felt on both sides, although it took its origin exclu- 
sively with the major. 

"I am glad," said he, "that your calling to-day 
gives me an opportunity of speaking to you on a 
subject which has been on my mind for some time." 

Emily turned slightly pale, in anticipation of what 
was to come. Tudor still remained silent. 

" It appears it was not of your own accord," resumed 
the major,. " that you left Messrs. Snyder and Co.'s 
bank ? " 

** No," said Tudor ; " they dismissed me." 

" Quite so," said the major, " and in addition to 
that," continued he, " you are deprived of your uncle's 
inheritance by your own misconduct." 
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The willingness on the part of the major to take his 
misconduct for granted was very hnrtful to Tudor. 

*'I am sorry to perceive," said he, "that you so 
eagerly accept the idea of my misconduct." 

" What do you mean, sir ? " asked the major. 

Tudor had made up his mind to express himself 
frankly and fearlessly, but with all due deference to 
Emily's father. 

"It grieves me," he said, "that you show no 
anxiety to find reasons in my favour, but seem desirous 
to avail yourself of circumstances adverse to me." 

" Never mind my disposition in the case," said the 
major ; " that does not alter the facts." 

" In most cases," replied Tudor, " such disposition 
modifies the consequences of the facts ; but allow me 
to tell you, before I enter into my case, that nothing 
has grieved me more than to see that you harbour 
antagonism against me. With all due deference to 
the father of Emily, from whom nothing shall separate 
me but her own desire, I cannot abstain from teUing 
you that I will no longer submit, without protest, to a 
tone and reserve of manner on your part, which not 
only iU disguise your feelings towards me, but seem 
actually calculated to convey to me that you have 
such feelings." 

" You do not seem to be particular as to my feelings 
only, but also as to my manner," said the major, with 
a sneer. 

"The higher a man's claims are to social stand- 
ing," replied Tudor, "the more important is his 
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manner, and what you have conveyed to me by manner 
wonld have necessitated, with any one socially inferior 
to yon, many words." 

" And you took my manner for so many words ? " 
asked the major. 

*' I did," replied Tudor ; " and I hope you will not 
think the less of me for protesting against the words 
your manner implies. I am not the man to be 
merely tolerated by my future father-in-law, on suffer- 
ance, as it were ; I say it respectfully, but I wish you 
to meet me either with unalloyed cordiality, with no 
arriere-pensee, or with plainly declared antagonism." 

The major felt himself met by a mind as subtle as 
it was fearless. 

In ordinary life, when manner conveys antagonism 
in society, that is, when it is shown by a person who 
stands in no other relation to us than a casually social 
one, we can well afford to let it pass unnoticed ; but 
the nature of the tie which it was agreed upon should 
connect him with the family was such, according to 
Tudor's judgment, as not to allow him to put up with 
treatment which, if continued without protest on his 
part, would only lead the major to mistake his 
(Tudor's) motives and character altogether. The 
major felt that Tudor had discerned his feelings 
towards him correctly — his feelings irrespective of any 
merits or demerits of Tudor — and if the major had 
not had another point to argue, Tudor's protest 
would have served to show him his mistake as to 
his character — ^his mistake in thinking that Tudor 
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took his inferiority, as implied by his (the major's) 
manner, as a matter of course. 

But the major had another point to argue. He did 
not 'lay open his heart and say — "It is true, I was 
antagonistic to you from the very beginning,'* which 
he felt was the reproach made to him by Tudor, but he 
said — 

" You have shown yourself unworthy of any other 
treatment than that which you have received at my 
hands. Your former employers have thrown you off; 
the most important member of your family, upon 
whom you built all your prospects, has disowned you 
by disinheriting you ; you are a man without character 
and without a career ; and you have not the manliness 
to come forward and say — * With no career, no con- 
nections, to say nothing of my character, I cannot 
conscientiously keep this lady any longer to her 
engagement.' " 

The outspokenness of the major did not affect Tudor 
at all in the way in which his supercilious manner 
had touched him; it was only what he expected to 
hear. He was on the point of quietly replying, when 
Emily took part in the scene* 

" But, papa, he did release me from my engagement, 
and you misjudge his character." 

"He did release you from your engagement! " 
repeated the major. " Why, that's something new to 
me. Was this, then, the object of his visit to-day ? " 

''Oh, no, papa; it is some time ago that he did 
so — that he told me his altered position rendered it 

VOL. III. L 
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his duty to break off the engagement; but I would 
not hear of it." 

" What ! " said the major, " you would not hear 
of it?" 

" No," said Tudor, " she would not hear of it. I told 
her that adversity had overtaken me — that I had lost 
my situation at the bank, and my uncle's inheritance, 
through no fault of mine, but through a circumstance 
which I could not explain. She believed me; she 
never suspected me for one moment capable of a lie, 
6r any other act discreditable to a Christian and a 
gentleman." 

** That's very romantic indeed," said the major; 
" but unfortunately I am not an inexperienced girl, who 
fancies that her lover must be perfection — cannot be 
anything else but a noble-minded being, without any 
equal ; and I shall take upon myself to reverse the 
judgment." 

Tudor reflected for one moment whether he should 
go so far as to say that another had brought about his 
ruin. But this would lead to the question — "Why 
shelter that person ? " TJien he might say — " If I did 
not shelter him it would involve such a disgrace to 
him and his family, for whom I care, that it is better 
that I should take my loss upon myself quietly — a loss, 
which under the present aspect of affairs, leaves no 
stain upon my character, for I have committed no 
illegal or criminal act, and he has." This answer 
might be taken in two ways by the major. Either the 
major might say again, "very romantic," and dis- 
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believe it, or he might wish to inquire further into the 
paxticulars of the case. Suppose he were to trace the 
cause and find out that the bill was given to his own 
son ? Perhaps Frederick would turn round upon him 
and say that it was Tudor's signature, and that Tudor 
owed him the money and had dragged him into 
pecuniary embarrassments. But one thing was a 
mystery to Tudor, and that was why Mr. Sharpe, who 
was the loser of the money represented by the bill, 
had not found his way to Frederick's father with a 
view of recovering the money from Jiim. Or did the 
major know all about it, and really suspect him 
(Tudor) of owing the money to Frederick ? 

It must be remembered that when the bill was first 
presented, and Tudor, for the sake of his love to 
Emily, decided upon acknowledging it as his own, 
he thought he would perhaps very soon have the 
means of paying it. 

" I can only solemnly declare to you," said Tudor, 
" that when I proposed for the hand of your daughter 
I stated the truth about my position and prospects, 
and that the reverses which have befallen me since, 
were in no way brought about by any fault or instru- 
mentahty of mine." 

"That is the question," said the major. *'You 
seem not to be in a position to prove the assertion 
of your not having been in fault. This, in connection 
with the stern fact that you are a pauper, imposes 
upon me the duty of breaking oS the engagement, 
for people cannot marry upon nothing. I beg you to 
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understand, sir, that my house will be closed to you 
in future." 

" Your judgment seems harsh," said Tudor. " There 
is, as I said before, not the slightest wish on your 
part to arrive at a view favourable to me ; as matters 
stand, you have certainly a basis which will justify 
you in being antagonistic to my suit, but " 

While Tudor was speaking Emily walked over to 
him, took his hand, and, interrupting him, said to her 
father — 

" We don't want to get married to-morrow, nor the 
next day. Tudor is no pauper because he has no 
income this day, or no prospects. An instant may 
change any man's fortune, for good or for evil. When 
people marry they take each other for better or for 
worse. When I accepted his proposal his worldly 
prospects did not influence me in the least, and they 
shall not now. And as to his character, it is as true 
as steel. He is as good as gold ; " and Emily looked 
at her lover with tenderness. 

■^My child," said th^ major, sternly, "I am tired 
of your injudicious, self-willed resistance in this 
matter ; and as to you, sir, I trust it does not require 
any further request on my part that you should leave 
my house and consider the engagement broken off." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Danmer, who had remained 
all this time a passive witness to the scene, " I should 
feel sorry if we wronged Tudor. Providence often 
Qends reverses to men, without their own fault ; and 
I am convinced it is so in his case. I am sure he 
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has some strong motive for not telling us the cause 
of his misfortune." 

"Dear papa," said Emily, " do not be angry, but 
consider; we can wait for years. Things always 
change, and Tudor is sure not to remain always in his 
present embarrassing position. I implore you, papa ! " 

"I — ^will— not," said the major, deliberately, and 
with as much emphasis as he could use in pro^ 
nouncing the decisive words. 

"Dear papa!" said Emily, quietly, but sadly, "I 
am of age ; and if Tudor leaves this house now, he 
will understand that he is engaged to me as sacredly 
as ever." 

"I will, indeed," said Tudor, pressing Emily's 
hand with fervour; and then, addressing himself to 
the major, he added — " Sir, I am grieved at the stand- 
point you have chosen to take, for your and Mrs. 
Danmer's sake, for Emily's and mine. I can only 
repeat to you once more that my reverses came upon 
me without my fault or instrumentahty. I don't 
know that I can ever give you any satisfactory 
explanation as to the past. It is trust I require. 
But as to your decision or command that the engage- 
ment between me and Emily should be considered 
broken off, I must disregard it. And now, Emily 
dear, good-bye. Of course I cannot visit you here 
again ; but write to me — General Post-Office. Good- 
bye, dearest ; God bless you ! Good-bye, Mrs. Danmer, 
good-bye, and many thanks from my heart for your 
trust in me. Farewell, sir." 
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*' Good morning, sir," said the major, stiffly, with 
whom Tudor did not shake hands, and who, while 
the ladies showed their emotion hy the tears trickling 
down their faces, stood before the mantelpiece with 
his hands behind his back, beating the hearthrug 
with one foot impatiently or nervously. 

When Tudor reached Kensington Gardens he 
dropped down on a form, quite exhausted for a 
moment. The scene had taxed his nervous powers 
greatly. He actually trembled. 

"'As good as gold; as true as steel! ' " he exclaimed, 
mentally. "What a treasure she is ! How kind the 
Lord is in giving her to me ! A pauper ? I !— with 
Emily! What would all the riches of the world be 
to me without her? What a beautiful thing trust 
is ! Beautiful ? Why, without it the world would 
be unhinged — fall to pieces! Is there any relation 
of life that can exist, any business of life that can be 
carried on, without trust? And if love does not 
unconditionally trust, what does ? Her trust resolves 
itself into her love, is based upon her love. It 
is of her love that I have reason to be proud: her 
trust is only a consequence of her love. She loves 
me for my own sake. Whatever vicissitudes may 
befall me, her love stands like a towering rock in the 
ocean, proof against waves and storm ! " Then his 
thoughts turned to the treatment he had received 
from the major. "He must consider love either 
an unessential, or a very secondary, thing in marriage. 
I cannot expect of him not to comment on the facts of 
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my position as they lie before him ; but I am quite 
right in saying that he is but too eager to act upon 
premises unfavourable to me. He must either have 
a personal antipathy to me, or he is a very worldly 
man. How little man's seK in the abstract, that 
is, with no visible, palpable surroundings in the shape 
of wealth and position, can command ! How different 
the major would have behaved to me if I were a 
somebody in his estimation ! " 

On the whole, impleasant as the interview with 
the major was, Tudor felt relieved at its being over. 
Ever since his reverses he had anticipated some sort 
of collision with him. Although Emily had desired 
Tudor to leave her father to her management, still 
he felt himself in a false position vis-a-vis with him ; 
and if anything was burdensome to our hero, it was 
ft false position. There are persons who strive 
for appearances; characters who, while they stoop 
in one direction to any amount of sneakingness, are 
thoroughly satisfied in another with the shadow, 
provided that the world only takes it for reality. 

To Tudor nothing was more painful than to be 
taken for what he was not — to be looked up to for 
quaUties or attributes which he did not possess. 

He now bethought himself of making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. James Sparks, the clown's brother-in-law. 
Accordingly he directed his steps towards that gentle- 
man's lodgings, which were not very far from Mr. 
Carlton's. When Tudor knocked at Mr. Sparks's 
door, a cheerful, fresh voice called out, " Come in." 
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That voice belonged to Mr. Sparks, whom our hero 
found sitting before an open coal fire, in shirt sleeves, 
and busy broiling a couple of mutton chops on a 
gridiron. 

Although the room had a decided free-and-easy 
bachelor aspect, it was neither so full as Mr. Carlton's 
nor so disorderly. 

Mr. Sparks, on seeing Tudor enter, although a 
stranger to him, was as cool in one way as he was 
friendly, almost cordial, in another. 

"Excuse me a minute," he said; "take a chair, 
please. It won't do, you know, to put chops out of 
hand, if you want to do them to a nicety. It won't 
take me long." 

" Don't mind me," said Tudor. " Take your time } 
I am not in a hurry." 

"All right," said Mr. Sparks; "I shan't be long. 
I like them underdone. I believe some of the Con- 
tinental people think us regular savages — bloodthirsty 
barbarians, as regards our 'roabeef and 'shops;' 
but it's all a matter of taste. That's how I like 
them, you see. Now, I am all attention in a minute." 
So saying he put the chops on a dish, and covered 
them with a plate. " You won't mind my going on, 
will you ? " 

"Not at all," said Tudor. "Just do as if you 
were alone." 

"Alone?" said Mr. Sparks, with a comical ex- 
pression of coimtenance. "By Jove! that's a much 
better saying than ' do as if you were at home,' for 
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I know a deuced lot of people who don't dare to call 
their souls their own at home." 

Mr. Sparks, taking a chair and placing it near the 
table for himself, said — **I am now quite at your 
service." 

Tudor, who had held his card in his hand for some 
time, handed it to Mr. Sparks, who, on reading the 
clown's writing on the back of it, held out his hand. 

" I am very happy to make your acquaintance. I 
am sure you will have a chop with me, and a glass of 
claret," and without listening to Tudor's reply he rose, 
went to a cupboard, took out a bottle of wine and 
a corkscrew, and two more mutton chops, which he 
put on the gridiron. "Do you like them under- 
done ? " he asked. 

" If you please ; the same as you did yours," said 
Tudor, who saw that ceremony or protestations would 
be scarcely appreciated, and who, besides, felt in a 
proper state to thoroughly enjoy chops and a glass of 
claret. 

"Wait," said Mr. Sparks; "you want a napkin; 
that's what people who let lodgings are generally 
very chary of. Here you are ! " Then he poured out a 
glass of claret for Tudor anid one for himself, took up 
his own, and said, " Here's luck ! Now," added he, " if 
I had asked you beforehand whether you would have 
this or that or the other thing, you might have 
thought it pretty to say, 'No, much obliged,' and all 
that sort of thing, but there's nothing like putting it 
before people ; where one then refuses, nine don't." 
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" Such proceedings," . repKed Tudor, " certainly 
show that the hospitable offer is not meant to be a 
mere formality." 

"When did you see my brother-in-law, and my 
pretty little niece ? " inquired Mr. Sparks. 

" Only a day or two ago ; they were quite well,** 
said Tudor. 

*' They looked well, did they ? *' asked Mr. Sparks. 

"In perfect health; in fact, your brother-in-law 
was singing and playing with his poodles on the 
common, which attracted my attention, or else I 
should not have noticed him at all, and have passed 
on without speaking to him.** 

"Strange,** said Mr. Sparks, "how people become 
acquainted ! I have had a letter from my brother-in- 
law concerning you. He told me about the incident 
concerning his little daughter, my niece. She is a sweet 
girl, and he perfectly idolizes her. And I must say I 
am very fond of her, too. He is quite an original. 
He was not always what you see him now — he has had 
sore trials in Hfe, but his compensation is the love 
existing between him and his daughter. He wrote to 
me of your having mentioned something about your 
not being quite so well off as you had been ? ** 

Tudor had come with the purpose of asking Mr. 
Sparks to use his influence in obtaining some em- 
ployment for him. 

In a concise and truthful manner he told his new 
acquaintance — we might say friend, for both felt a 
friendship springing up between them spontaneously — 
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how he was situated. On Tudor telling him, as a 
guide, his accomplishments, which comprised a know- 
ledge of the German and French languages, a circum- 
stance which might get him some translations; the 
very thought of translations brought to his mind that, 
in his better days, amongst the various studies he had 
pursued from predilection, there was also shorthand. 
**If that were to become useful to me now!" he 
thought. 

Mr. Sparks, on hearing this shorthand accomplish- 
ment mentioned, did not make any comment on it. 
" Where do you lodge ? " he asked. 

"On the Surrey side," replied Tudor; "in the 
Borough; I have a cheap but clean room over a 
hatter's." 

"Put down the address; here's your card, write it 
on this ; but it's no use your living out of the world. 
There's a very nice little bedroom vacant upstairs, 
and this may be the drawing-room for both of us. 
It's no use talking ; it's no use my saying * I will do 
this, and I will do that ' ; things will shape, and cir- 
cumstances generally will do more for a man than his 
own efforts. Circumstances are the most powerful 
workers for us." 

While Mr. Sparks was thus speaking and saying 
what many know and many do not, there was a knock 
at the door. A livery servant brought some papers 
in a large envelope. 

"All right," said Mr. Sparks, "there is no answer. 
It's wonderful," he continued, after the servant had 
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left the room, " how thorough some people are when 
they want to secure their own interests. It's but 
natural, too. There is a meeting to-night for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament to prohibit the use 
of opium, and Sir Joshua Crotchet sends me his 
speech plainly written out, to secure its verbatim 
insertion. You don't require shorthand there ; it's 
all done for you in longhand. My chief business 
concerning such meetings is to see that they are 
actually held, that there is a chairman, and that the 
speaker tries to speak his speech." 

Ultimately, it was agreed that Tudor should come 
and live with Mr. Sparks, taking the little bedroom 
overhead, and both using the same sitting-room. 
Mr. Sparks had to go out on business, so both 
friends took cordial leave of each other, in order to 
meet again on a closer social footing, either the same 
or the next day, according to the convenience of 
Tudor. 

On reflection, Tudor was inclined to look upon the 
day as an eventful one. To the comforting thought 
that Emily and Mrs. Danmer stood by him staunchly, 
there was another added, that he had found a friend 
in need. " A friend in need ! " he mused, " if any 
one ever had an opportunity given him to learn the 
true value of a friend in need, I have ! " 
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CHAPTEE Xn, 

Not long after the memorable, day when Major 
Danmer availed himself of Tudor's visit for telling 
him his mind, the news of Frederick being reported 
by the authorities as " missing " reached England. 

What a source of anxiety and anguish this news 
was to the major and his family, is more easily 
imagined than described. As is always the' case, the 
uncertainty as to his fate gave rise to conjectures 
even more agonizing than the definite ne^s of his 
death would have caused. 

While a deep gloom was thus thrown over Major 

• 

Danmer's family, Frederick found himself in such a 
different sphere from that in which he formerly lived 
in England, that, with the aid of a wishing-cap, he 
could not have brought about a greater change — ^not 
only change of country, but change of circumstances 
also, an entire change of social standing. 

The few ounces of gold which he had on his person 
when starting on the kidnapping expedition for King 
Salsafy had melted considerably. He had to keep his 
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word to the mate and the men for sending the captain 
on shore, and give them the stipulated reward; then he 
had to pay his passage, and on his arrival in New 
York to buy some necessary clothes. That he did not 
purchase a frock coat and a chimney-pot hat, but 
rather a wide-awake and a monkey jacket, although 
New York is as tyrannical as to dress as London, we 
need hardly mention ; the free-and-easy style, where 
there is no relay, is the one that recommends itself to 
common sense, at least it did so to Frederick. 

But among the many changes which had befallen 
him there was another, which we must now mention, 
viz., a change of name. " Frederick Danmer '* was a 
name which he was anxious to hide. Under the cir- 
cumstances which preceded this step on his part— we 
mean under the peculiar isolation which his separa* 
tion from the army in Tucululi brought about — his 
taking another name was not connected with any 
complications or embarrassing consequences. Fre- 
derick Smith in America was Frederick Danmer in 
England ! How ignorant we are often as to the fate 
of those for whom we have the greatest affection! 
But when they are away from us their doings and 
outward circumstances are scarcely more strange than 
our erroneous judgment of their aims and their cha- 
racter when they are near us. Was anything further 
from Major Danmer's conception than his son's cha- 
racter and the difficulties into which it led him at 
home? The role which his son had to play in New 
Yorkj under the assumed name of Frederick Smith, 
was not more remote from the major's mind. 
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The society of people of a class with which 
Frederick would naturally have scorned to associate 
in former times, was now more serviceable to him 
than none at all. With his scanty wardrobe and 
slender purse he could not command better society. 
He might have gone to some very cheap lodgings, 
where he could manage his own menage on fasting 
principles ; but that would have isolated him, would 
have debarred him from hearing from one or another, 
living at the hotel or frequenting it, of some "job" 
or employment. 

" The Sun of the West," was an hotel which was 
principally frequented by emigrants from the Emerald 
Isle, although there were always some Scotch and 
English there also. If it is difficult in London to get 
employment for men working with the head only; 
it is not less difficult in New Tork, but if possible, 
more so. And to go to the Far West, with a view of 
becoming there a working man, with the axe and the 
plough, had neither been suggested to him from with- 
out nor conceived by him. He was beginning to look 
upon his mode of life as upon a chronic, incurable 
evil, from which it was useless to hope to recover. 
The noisy, vulgar eagerness with which those around 
him discussed their anticipations, their prospects, 
and their undertakings in the new country, contrasted 
strongly with the subdued, quiet manner of Frederick, 
which covered a world of remorse, repining, and also 
alarm, for day after day passed, and the busy life 
of the empire city seemed to him a mockery, an 
unsympathetic, cruel, deceitful spectacle. 
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One day, at last, there was news in store for him. 
An Irishman, who had been for some years in America, 
came to the hotel for the purpose of telling some 
** cousins " of his that he had found labour for them. 
A builder, who was erecting terraces, with a large 
pubKc square in the middle — ^we do not kaow in what 
avenue, or near what hundredth street — on speculation, 
was not only in want of daily labourers but also of 
a clerk to superintend the working men and the 
materials. Through his mixing with the people in 
the hotel and his wants being known to them, it was 
brought about that he could obtain this employment. 

The builder, or rather speculator, who erected these 
terraces, turned out to be an Englishman, like himself; 
he told him that he was a&aid that he was too good 
for the post, upon which Frederick smiled. His duty 
consisted in being on the spot precisely at six o'clock 
in the morning, with a time-book, in which he had 
to mark the names of those who w^re behind time. 
He had also to keep an account of, and to watch the 
materials given to, the foremen, carpenters, etc., and 
to mark the labour as it was spent ; that is, if, for 
instance, a labourer had been working in the morning 
carrying bricks, and it was deemed expedient to set 
him to work at the park or square, Frederick had 
to make a note of it, so as to enable his employer 
ultimately to see what the square and what the houses 
cost him. But Frederick's habits of discipline caused 
him, perhaps, to take his duties in too literal a sense. 
He Aot only got at loggerheads with the labourers, 
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who thought that his noticing and noting their coming 
to work half an hour, or an honr, later than they ought, 
was incompatible with the principles of a free country, 
but also with the foremen, whose practices with the 
material confided to them were anything but scru- 
pulous. 

When Tudor was ousted by the shareholders of a 
certain company, they used chicanery of a subtle kind ; 
the labourerft and foremen under Frederick's super- 
intendence chicaned with means more substantial — 
the least of which were fists, and the greatest revolvers. 

Thus Frederick thought it best to give up his 
situation. It was not worth the risk to have daily 
fights or to shoot any one, even in seK-di^fenee. 

While engaged with the building speculator he made 
the acquaintance of a German clerk, whose duties were 
exclusively confined to in-door woxk, and who, having 
only to deal with figures as they were laid before him, 
was not brought into contact with the labouring men 
and mechanics, to their inconvenience, and could, 
therefore, hold his own more comfortably. This clerk, 
Herr Johann Miiller, gave Frederick an introduction 
to a friend of his, Herr Wilhelm Brenner, who was 
connected with a G>erman newspaper just started. 
Herr Wilhelm Brenner, in his turn, introduced 
Frederick to Herr Heinrich Weltwunder, the head 
of the undertaking, who, after having contemplated 
Frederick's qualifications, philosophically and other- 
wise, and studied his own interest like the rest of the 
world, made him the following proposal : ''I shall be 
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happy to give jon employment/' he said, *^if yon 
will go amongst the American and English popnlation 
and canyass for advertisements ; we will allow you 
twenty-five per cent, or one-fourth on our charge for 
insertion." 

^'Noth hricht Eisen/' say the Germans, which 
means, ** Necessity breaks iron ; " and Frederick, con- 
sidering his plight, was but too glad that anybody 
should have presented himself to offer him honest 
employment, however insignificant it might be as to 
remuneration, and however uncongenial its nature. 

The past to him was irrevocably lost; hunger 
knocked at the door, as far as the present was con- 
cerned ; while the future offered to his mind a great 
blank. 

After having looked at sundry shops and places 
of business, and deliberated whether he should go 
in or not, with no better result than passing by them 
without entering, his notice was attracted by a large 
agricultural implement shop. This time Frederick 
made a charge at it, which required a little more 
courage, morally, than a participation on his part 
in a Balaklava charge, and having entered the shop, 
found two men conversing with each other — 

" Now I can assure you," said the one to the other, 
"I cannot let you have it for one cent less — ^it's down- 
right impossible." 

"Why, there's Robins, he sells 'em at that figure !" 
said the customer. 

**Wal," replied the ironmonger, "why don't yer 
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go to Bobins ? I can't do it for a cent leers ; " then; 
looking at Frederick^ he said in a most affable way^ 
turning his head on one side and nodding-^' ^ I'll be 
with you in one minute, sir, in one minute ; take a 
seat, sir." And then, turning again to his oicstomer, 
he said, '* Wal, if that don't suit you. I catn't do any 
more ftir you." 

Upon: this he left himl, and, rubbing his hands, 
walked, smiiling, towards Friederick, while the customer 
left the shop. 

" Confound the fellow, he takes me for a customer," 
thought Frederick, anticipating very correctly a re- 
action from his assunied civility. 

*^Now, sir," said the u^bmnongerj' ''what can I do 
for you ? " 

^'Tou can: advertise in the Germaii p^per for me," 
said Frederick, "in the Pioneer of CitUization — ^in 
Der Pionier der CivUisatidn,** read Frederick slowly, 
with a decidedly English accent, which appeared to the 
American hatefully guttifral; 

"Damn the Pioneer of Civilization/*^ he thought; 
no doubt nettled at having thrown away a chance 
with the customer that had left. 

" No, sir," he answered shortly.' 

But Frederick, having broken the ice and ma'de the 
first plunge, was naturally anxious for some profitable 
result. This was his debut in his new (falling, and he 
was determined to be businesslike, so he continued — 
" Perhaps you are not aware that the German popu- 
lation in New York exceeds " 
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"No, sir," said the iromnonger, this time with 
more emphasis, but as laconically as before, for the 
majority of American business men are not in the 
habit of throng away words on persona who sohcit 
custom from them, instead of the reverse. 

'^And that the Germans are nearly all agricul- 
turists " continued Frederick. 

*' Nvy sir," said the ironmonger; "I teU you now 
for the third time ; will that do for you ? " 

"Yes," said Frederick, "that will do for me; but 
perhaps you will allow me to call again — shall I say 
in a fortnight ? " 

" Wal ! " exclaimed the ironmonger, " you are 
about the most persevering chap I ever met with in 
my life ! " 

Frederick's dogged perseverance excited the admira- 
tion of the ironmonger, for the concession was made 
to him, rather civilly, that he might call again. 
His partial success, for partial only it was (as there 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip), however, 
encouraged him. He went into more shops, with 
less and less hesitation and more inward assurance, 
for at first it was only outward. The first day he did 
not succeed; few people do; nor the second, nor the 
third, but the fourth day he brought to the office of 
Der Pionier der Civilisation three advertisements, 
which gave him a claim to a commission of several 
dollars. As he was paid in advance by those who 
advertised, he deducted his commission when he 
handed the money to Mr. Weltwunder,, who tried 
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to convince Frederick that it would be better to let 
the commissions stand over until the end of every 
month; but Frederick declined to enter into that 
arrangement, for two very cogent reasons: the first 
was that he was himself very much in want of ready 
money; the second, that Mr. Weltwunder was also 
very much in want of ready money. That gentleman, 
having brought to The Pioneer of CivUizdtion more 
intellect than capital, was at his wits' end for the 
sinews of war. Sub-editors, printers, and all except 
Frederick, who paid himself in the manner men- 
tioned, were vertroated from week to week. Very 
irregularly they were paid a little on account. 

Frederick turned out to be the life and soul of the con- 
cern. Very energetically he went about his business, 
but it had one great drawback, namely, that people who 
once advertised through him would never do so again. 
Either they were too impatient as to results, or they 
thought that they had made a mistake, and that there 
would be no results. Instead of going at random, as 
at first, to this shop and to that oj£ce, irrespective 
of people's trades or professions, he now took the 
directory, and followed them up according to their 
callings or vocations. Der Pionier der Civilisation 
showed, in consequence, in its advertising columns, 
nothing but " business cards " from doctors and den- 
tists one month ; in another, oculists and chiro- 
podists only; in a third, advertisements from 
restaurants and confectioners exclusively, and so 
forth. Some people he found very rude, but they 
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were a small minority compared with those who 
were civil to him. Such is the power of preconceived 
ideas, that not a few thought he spoke very good 
English, though with a decided ''Dutch'* accent. 
Altogether, the fact that the German element in New 
York is very powerful, was no slight assistance to his 
efforts ; but, alas ! The Pioneer could nqt continue long 
to wield his axe to clear the way tp fortune. It was 
not for want of Vielseitigkeit, or many-sidedness in 
shifting and tuniing and scheming for the purpose 
of raising the wind ; for at last Mr. Weltwunder suc- 
qeeded in making the sub-editors, and even the 
printers and compositors, partners, by which strategic 
movement he shifted his liability to pay them all, to all 
to pay themselves out of the profits, if any. That he 
was able to do this with his staff shows that there must 
be a peculiar charm in the mere word " proprietor." 

In one of his numerous business perambulations 
Frederick happened to pass a house where there was a 
parrot in the window, whose exclamation, *' Who are 
you?" startled him not a little. "This could not be 
Mrs. Gates's parrot? Impossible! but exactly like 
it ; but, bless me ! parrots in America are as plentiful 
as blackberries, and they all look alike ! '' 

While he was thus musing, and still looking, the 
iparrot began: "C-a-t, cat, meaw; d-o-g, dog, bow- 
wow-wow ; who stole the mince -pie ? I guess yeeou ! " 

" Of course," said Frederick to himself, " this is an 
American bird,'* and went on his way with no 
further doubts about it. 
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CHAPTEB XIII, 

TuDOB and his friend got on admirably together ; and^ 
through Mr. Sparks's instrumentality, quite another 
picture was unroUed to him in the panorama of life. 
He was brought into contact with various characters, 
variously occupied in business, such as during his one- 
sided occupation in Messrs. Snyders' bank, he would 
never have known ; and he came to the conclusion 
that it matters not what avocation a man follows, 
provided it be honest, and that he contribute his 
mite to the general well-being of society, as weU as to 
his own. While he acknowledged that the energy 
which makes a man do that which his hand findeth 
to do with all his might, is based upon one of the 
grand principles of life, he admitted that he should 
keep his individuahty in the background where it is 
not a matter of principle to put his views forward. 
Thus he adapted himself perseveringly to the daily 
routine business into which Mr. Sparks had initiated 
him. But he was by no means idle in the hours when 
such business was over for the day. He then em- 
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ployed himseK endeavouring to create, in the shape 
of literature, a quiet, unobtrusive outlet for his con- 
ceptions. 

"Well, Thompson," said Mr, Sparks one day, "you 
will be writing your very fingers off, and your eyes 
out, if you stick to it like that." 

" Not at all, old fellow. I only sat down this 
moment," 

" You know," said Mr. Sparks, "nothing has given 
me greater pleasure than to find that you have become 
such an expert at reporting, but we shall not be long 
before we get you something more suitable." 

Mr. Sparks prognosticated truly. A gentleman, 
whose health had been failing for some time, had 
to retire from the duties of sub-editor of a semi- 
weekly newspaper. Through the exertions of Mr. 
Sparks the post vacated was given to Tudor. 

The delight which Tudor felt at being legitimately 
employed in earning his living in a sphere of congenial 
labour, was only equalled by the gratitude he felt 
towards his friend Sparks, for having stood by him so 
effectually. On looking back over his career, he could 
not help remarking how important the smallest or 
most insignificant occurrences in his life had proved 
to be. " But what is small or insignificant ? or what 
is large or important ? " he asked himself. It seemed 
to him that everything had tended to throw him out of 
the groove of his former career, for the purpose of both 
fitting him for and giving him another— another not 
only more congenial to him, but in every respect 
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better adapted for the full exercise of the gifts granted 
to him* Already his searching and incisive mind had 
produced some very clever literary articles, which, 
although little recognized or appreciated as yet, as 
regards the world at large, had found admirers whose 
approval was most satisfactory. A career in the 
literary world was prophesied for him. 

Emily was not a little pleased and gratified at 
seeing Tudor thrust, as it were, into a career for which 
he seemed so well fitted. She never had doubted that 
everything would be for the best; and to see him 
progressing so cheerfully and ably, was a source of 
unalloyed happiness to her. The major continued his 
course of opposition. It was his opinion that a person 
who had brought about his own ruin in a manner 
.which he could not justify, which he evaded explaining 
satisfactorily, if he could do so, was not calculated to 
make his daughter happy ; that a man upon whose 
character, in his opinion, a stigma remained, was 
neither a fit husband for his daughter nor a desirable 
son-in-law for himself. But Emily never forsook 
the standpoint which she had taken with regard to 
Tudor ; and, being averse to clandestine ifieetings, she 
succeeded in carrying her point as to his calling at 
her father's house — under protest of the major, it is 
true — ^but to be received as it were by her mother, Mrs. 
Danmer, and of course with her entire approval. 
Mrs. Danmer's confidence in Tudor was never shaken. 

"But suppose, my dear," she would say to the 
major, "that he really did something wrong, it 
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can be but a venial offence. Toung men will often 
do things from want of experience, or from credulity 
or good nature, which they will never repeat. People 
are not immaculate in this world ; and if he has not 
done anything which society considers unpardonable^ 
your perseverance in the course you hav^ adopted 
seems rather harsh ; and I am convinced the future 
will throw a favourable Ught on Tudor's conduct." 

Such and similar reasons Mrs. Danmer would 
bring forward; but they were only opinions, pon- 
jectures, based upon her aln^ost motherly affection for 
Tudor; and as, with the major, the premises for 
producing an opinion favourable to him remained 
wanting, it was difficult, if not impossible, to mov0 
him — to make him reverse his verdig^. 

To Tudor his relation to the major was as disagree? 
able as ever. Many a time he almost regretted that 
he had not told him in the beginning that his mis- 
fortunes arose from merely giving an accommoda-r 
tion bill ; but a careful yeview of the past showed him 
that neither the circumstances at the time were si^ch 
as to have made it desirable that he should give such 
an explanation, nor was it clear to him that, if he had 
given it, it would have had the desired effect upon the 
major. It became plainer and plainer to him that his 
view of Major Danmer's conduct was a correct one — 
that he was predisposed to judge him harshly, that he 
eagerly pounced upon circumstances which admitted of 
an explanation unfavourable to him. He remembered 
that it was Emily to whom he first told his reverses ; 
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ihat at that time, the fact of the forged bill being fresh 
in his mind^ he thought vis-a-vis of her, only of the case 
as it actually stood, and that he then was happy that 
she trusted him implicitly and that no explanation 
of any kind was required. How inexpedient it would 
have been for him afterwards, when her father had 
the "scene" with him, to acknowledge to him what he 
had not owned to Emily, and what would hardly 
appear now true to her, he clearly saw; for his decision 
to keep the cause of his reverses secret, when first he 
made Emily acquainted with them, seemed to imply 
Bpmething of a nature which rendeied sUence on the 
matter rather a solemn duty than anything else. In 
addition to these reasons, there were the objections 
which occurred to Tudor's mind at the time of the 
** scene " with the major, which we have stated. 

It is strange that, from some feeling apparently 
shared by Emily and Tudor alike, both shrank from 
making Frederick the theme of their conversation. 
What was really mentioned concerning Frederick, 
Mrs. Danmer alone touched on in conversation with 
Tudor, while Emily sat by silently. In his own mind 
Tudor often thought it probable that Frederick would 
avoid returning to this country if he could ; still, this 
was only conjecture on his part. He left the fate of 
Frederick an open question, to which time would no 
doubt furnish an answer, if it was written that one 
should ever be given. 

Altogether our hero was a happy man, sincerely 
thankful to Providence for having given him Emily, 
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and for having, through reverses, brought his soul to 
that state of humility and trust which made him sensi- 
ble of the manifold blessings he enjoyed. He proved 
himself most trustworthy in the discharge of his 
duties, and he was respected and sought after beyond 
the sphere xA his regular occupation; 
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CHAPTER X^V, 

Tudor had written some clever papers for a periodical 
which had a very large circulation, and which was edited 
by its proprietor, Mr. Sheppard. That gentleman 
one day sent a note to Tudor, requesting him to call 
upon him at his earliest convenience. On calling he 
foimd Mr. Sheppard to, be a handsome, elderly gentle- 
man, pale and we^i^k-looking, perhaps from top much 
sedentary work, but with an eye clear, piercing, and 
benevolent, a high forehead, and grey hair. 

" Mr. Thompson," said Mr. Sheppard, " there is a 
little matter I want to talk over with you, and which 
may lead to some arrangement between us, satis- 
factory to both parties. I find that my health is 
not as it was formerly, and my medical adviser 
recommends me to be more out of town, and also less 
constant application to the labours to which I have 
devoted myself for so many years. I am inclined to 
follow the doctor's adyixje, but of course I must have 
somebody to share my labour and to represent me 
when I am not here. Now from what has come under 
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my notice I think that you are the very man I 
want." 

"To conduct Buch a periodical as yours requires 
varied abilities," said Tudor. 

"I have taken that into consideration, and I 
think you are the right man." 

" I am much obliged to you for your opinion and 
confidence, but, pleasing as the idea of such a position 
is to me, I should be sorry if you found yourself 
disappointed as to my qualifications." 

" I do not think I shall be," said Mr. Sheppard. 

*' I should have to give up my present appointment." 

'* Of course you would," said Mr. Sheppard. 

" Well," said Tudor, " I like the idea, as I said, of 
being your coadjutor ; still, it may be that I shall fail 
to come up to your standard." 

** Not a bit of it," said Mr. Sheppard. *' Certainly 
one never knows a man until one tries him, and I don't 
lack experience in that respect, but with all the rules 
and theories which we lay down for ourselves, we 
daily deviate from them. As far as I am concerned, 
my mind is fully made up to offer you the post without 
any hesitation. I put this and that together, and 
that will do for me ; on the other hand, I can easily 
understand that you hesitate to give up one thing 
for another, without some sort of assurance that that 
which you substitute is not merely ephemeral, is not 
something which will cause you regret for having 
accepted it. I don't like after-claps myseK, and I shall 
propose to you such terms as will enable you, accord- 
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ing to all reasonable calculation, to re-establish yourself 
in something comfortable if we should not be able to 
get on together. I have not, however, the slightest 
apprehension on that head ; still, one never knows.'* 

" No," said Tudor, ** one never knows, but I trust 
with you that if we come to terms your opinion that 
I am the very person you want will be confirmed by 
the future." 

" Then you are willing to come to me as co-editor, 
as it were, of my periodical ? " inquired Mr. Sheppard. 

"Yes," said Tudor, ** quite; and I must repeat to 
you that I am much obliged to you for the confidence 
you place in me, for the preference given me, for I am 
sure there is no lack of candidates for a post like 
this." 

"No," said Mr. Sheppard, "there is no lack of can- 
didates, or rather, I should say, there would not be if 
I had made my wants known, or if I were going to do 
so, but it is not my way. If I want a thing I generally 
find it, if I wait long enough, without causing dis- 
appointment to scores of people." 

"I know it is hard for a needy applicant to 
have hopes raised which will not be realized," said 
Tudor. 

"And in almost every case," said Mr. Sheppard, 
" where candidates are invited to apply, it is not the 
merit or fitness of the applicant which alone decides, 
but some thing, or consideration, totally disconnected 
with him; but to come to the point once more — 
Mr. Thompson, do you think it will be convenient for 
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you to call here the day after to-morrow, say, let me 
see, at this hour? " 

" Quite," replied Tudor. 

"Very good," said Mr. Sheppard, **I have an 
appointment presently, but the day after to-morrow I 
shall have time to enter with you into all preliminary 
details, including terms, etc., etc." 

" Thank you," said Tudor, rising. 

Mr. Sheppard then, too, rose and shook him cordially 
by the hand, after which Tudor took hm departure. 

"I think I have come upon the right man," thought 
Mr. Sheppard ; " from his writings I know he has the 
very abilities I require, a sound judgment, above all ; 
and I am convinced that he earnestly identifies him- 
self with the opinions he puts forward in his writ- 
ings, the tendencies of which are all excellent. I 
am also convinced that he has all the minor business 
qualifications which are so essential to eflSiciency. 
You can hardly make a mistake when you judge a 
man from his tout ensemhle.^* 

Tudor, on his part, was not less pleased than Mr. 
Sheppard at the offer which was made to him. If he 
had had the option of choosing one out of a variety 
of occupations, it would have been that very one, 
which enabled him not only to exerciBe his judgment 
in the choice of subjects on which to write, but also 
on the labours of others. He felt drawn towards Mr. 
Sheppard. It seemed to him as if he had the benevo- 
lence and solicitude for him which in former times he 
had ignorantly attributed to his uncle Thomas. How 
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often had he not longed, especially during the period 
of his great troubles, to be taken under the wing of 
some elder relative who had both the power and 
inclination to sympathize with him and to further his 
career ! Then it was denied to him to have such a 
prop. Now it appeared to be offered to him in the 
person of Mr. Sheppard. Did he wish the past undone ? 
Did he wish to forego his experience and the faith to 
which his experience led, for his uncle's fortune, which, 
after all, he might have lost at a more advanced age, 
when he would probably possess less elasticity of 
mind and be scarcely able to adapt himself to any 
new groove of occupation ? Would he change with 
Mr. Timber? He would do nothing of the kind. 
Would he not rather earn ^6300 a year, we will say, in 
a way which was thoroughly congenial to him, than 
much more in a manner or by labour which conveyed 
to his mind no enjoyment, and only gave externally, 
apart from the labour, a reward in the shape of 
pecuniary' profits ? 

At the appointed time Tudor called at Mr. Shep- 
pard's ofl&ce again, when that gentleman entered 
fully into the duties which would devolve upon Tudor, 
and stated the terms on which he was willing to 
engage his services. Everything that Mr. Sheppard 
proposed was based upon "Do as thou wouldst be 
done by." Mr. Sheppard was none of those men who 
continually, in their business intercourse, stand on 
the defensive, and are ever eager, according to the 
position of others, to take advantage of them. 
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All arrangements were made during that inter- 
view. Tudor was to give notice to his present 
employers, but was not to leave them until he was 
satisfactorily replaced. As we indicated before, Mr. 
Sheppard made provision for securing Tudor, so that 
he might not, in certain contingencies, be deprived 
of an income without compensation for the interval 
which it might reasonably take him to obtain another 
post. His social relations towards his friend Sparks 
underwent no change, as they continued, by mutual 
consent, to occupy one sitting-room. 

The school of adversity had taught our hero 
thoroughly the value of money, or rather the judi- 
cious use of it ; and, during his reportership, he had 
the satisfaction of being able to repay such sums as he 
had borrowed while he had no income or employment. 
Amongst these was the debt due to Mr. Timber, who 
showed, on several occasions, slight indications that 
he was not disinclined to a rapprochement; but as 
Tudor knew him to remain unaltered as to character, 
and that his civilities were not meant for him, but for 
his success in his new sphere, he would not encourage 
any overtures from him. 

After the lapse of a month or so a proper substi- 
tute was found for Tudor, and he parted from his 
employers on the best of terms. They wished him 
every success and happiness, and promised him 
their support, should he desire to make a change 
again. 

He entered on his new duties con amore. He could 
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not congrattdaie himself sufficiently npon his good 
fortune in having in Mr. Sheppard a considerate 
principal as well as an able collaborator, to whom 
it seemed to give pleasure to impart to his young 
assistant the results of many years' experience. Mr. 
Sheppard was a man of independent fortune, and 
perfectly his own master in every respect — even 
domestically, for he was a bachelor. In the be- 
ginning, Mr. Sheppard would never absent himself 
from his place of business for a whole week, but by 
degrees, as Tudor proved himself reliable and efficient, 
he would stay away longer. 

It appeared to Tudor that the turning-point of his 
life had been the day on which he met the clown on 
the common — ^that memorable day on which he felt 
most gloomy, most hopeless, and on which he firmly 
resolved never more to be rebellious against the will 
of God, and never to give way in his trust in Him. 
How apparently accidental that meeting mth the 
clown was ; and how his whole career seemed to turn 
upon it ! On thinking of the past he could not help 
wondering at a concurrence of circumstances which, 
although they happened in a perfectly natural way, 
yet tended marvellously towards one purpose. Ever 
since that memorable day the tide had turned in his. 
favour. There were no more unsuccessful applica- 
tions for situations; there were no more grievots 
efforts to borrow money, and no more fear about the 
future. The removal of this fear lay not so much 
in the altered circumstances, for they improved but 
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slowly, as in himself, in the man who had learned 
to thrust his care upon the Lord. 

Two years had elapsed since Tudor had become 

joint-editor of the , during which time nothing 

occurred worthy of special notice. Mr. Sheppard 
found that his expections with regard to Tudor had 
been fully realized. A more harmonious relation 
could not exist than the one which had been estab- 
lished between them. One day Mr. Sheppard called 
him into his private oflSce, and, after having carefully 
shut the door, said — 

"Is it true that you are engaged to a young lady 
called Emily Danmer ? " 

Tudor blushed scarlet. 

"Come now — come now," said Mr. Sheppard; 
" you had better leave that sort of thing to her. It 
is more becoming to young ladies. But you need not 
say * yes ' now, for nothing could have more confirmed 
the truth of the report than your blushes. Is not 
she the daughter of Major Danmer, living at Ken- 
sington ? " 

"Yes," replied Tudor, thinking, "What does it 
mean?" 

"I suppose," said Mr. Sheppard, "that you have 
been engaged for some years ? " 

" Yes," repKed Tudor. 

"And you would not feel sorry if you could get 
married — eh ? you rogue ! " 

Tudor felt much relieved. He did not know what 
Mr. Sheppard's motives might have been for touch- 
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ing upon his engagement with Emily. Had Major 
Danmer expressed himself disparagingly of his cha- 
racter, with a view to bringing about a rupture of the 
engagement, and had he touched, for that purpose, 
the past, the accommodation bill affair or the circum- 
stance of his having been disinherited by his uncle ? 
or had the reverses that some years ago befell him 
been raked up in connection with his engagement for 
the purpose of ousting him out of d> comfortable posi- 
tion, with a view of poisoning Mr. Sheppard's mind 
towards him, so that the application of somebody 
else for his post might find favour in Mr. Sheppard's 
eyes? The two years, he thought, had run past 
almost too smoothly. 

Mr. Sheppard may be pardoned for deviating from 
his usual genial gravity by calling Tudor a rogue. 

''I have been thinking of some little arrangements 
which will make your mind easy as to your future, 
and I trust will enable you to go to Major Danmer, 
and say that you are ready now to take his daughter, 
for better or for worse — or shall I say for better 
only ? She is an angel, isn't she ? " 

*'Very near it," replied Tudor, who did not like 
to show too much enthusiasm for, or devotion to, his 
fiancee, lest he should hurt kind Mr. Sheppard*s 
feelings, and make him regret that he (Mr. Sheppard) 
did not secure for himself his angel while he was 
young. 

"I like that *very near it,*" said Mr. Sheppard; 
" but it is only shyness keeps you from breaking out 
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into a poetical rapture. I know you lovers : a fox i's 
nothing to you." 

Tudor smiled. 

" Concerning that little arrangement ; I was going 
to say how would you like to be a — ^a — junior partner, 
and have a share in the business, eh ? " 

** Very much indeed," replied Tudor, his face beam- 
ing with joy. " I can hardly find words to express to 
you my gratitude for your kindness — ^your almost 
parental solicitude and affection." 

** Well, well. You will understand, of course, that 
this share in the profits is in addition to your salary ; 
for we must have an editor, and we can't expect him 
to work for nothing, can we ? Here is a little draft 
which I have written out, and which embodies all the 
essential points that I could think of. Take it, read 
it over, and let me know in a day or two whether you 
approve of it, and we will have a little deed of partner- 
ship drawn up." 

After Tudor had risen from his chair and thanked 
his benefactor once more from the very depths of his 
heart, Mr. Sheppard stopped him. 

" I'll bargain for one thing — I must be invited to 
the wedding ! " 

" Certainly you shall," said Tudor, smiling ; " and 
when you make her acquaintance, you will agree 
with me " 

*'You will do — ^you will do," said Mr. Sheppard; 
*' only don't be long about it." 

Tudor was not long about it. Emily was delighted, 
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and looked upon Tudor's advancement as upon a 
triumph for him. To the major, who was still scep- 
tical in matters concerning Tudor, the deed of part- 
nership was submitted for inspection. Moreover, the 
standing of Mr. Sheppard's periodical was a matter 
patent to everybody ; still, to the sorrow of Tudor, Emily, 
and Mrs. Danmer, it was only under protest on the 
major's part that the marriage was to take place. 
He stedfastly adhered to his opinion that Tudor was 
not the man to render his daughter happy, and that 
the cause of his former inexplicable conduct, which 
had led to his reverses, was a stain on his character. 
By some peculiar mental process the major fancied 
that Tudor had lost his (the major's) family a 
baronetcy and two fortunes — Sir Herbert's first, and 
then his own. 

The day, however, for the marriage was finally 
fixed, and for the benefit of our lady readers we 
may state that it had never been fixed before and 
put off; and, inartistic as it may be, not to keep 
our readers in suspense from this time until the 
happy event was actually celebrated, we nxay assure 
them that everything with regard to it progressed 
smoothly and agreeably. Tudor rented, in a pleasant 
suburb of London, a "two-servant house," which 
he had plainly, but not the less elegantly, furnished. 
But stop ; we must not make a mistake or convey an 
erroneous idea as to our hero's accomplishments. 
He was not perfect. He was not cleverer than other 
men that are not bom silk mercers or furniture 
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brokers, and quite ignorant of the art of shoppings 
He, therefore, requested Mrs. Danmer and Emily to 
make the requisite purchases jointly* We venture 
to say that our heroine experienced much delight in 
debating with her mamma what would look hand- 
somest, or be most suitable or durable. When the 
basis is right, that is, when the lore is there, there 
is a peculiar charm for reasonable people in a slight 
pecuniary tightness, which does not permit or exact 
a style of Uving that cannot be personaUy super- 
intended, down to its smallest minutisB, by the 
mistress or the master of the house; and no duke, 
or earl, or baronet, or railway king, could have given 
his future wife, by allowing carte blanche to the 
leading furnishing firms, that pleasure which Emily 
had by selecting in a moderate spirit everything for 
herself. 

"My child," said Mrs. Danmer to Emily a few 
days before the wedding, "I believe that you will 
be as blessed in Tudor as woman ever was in a 
husband, and I have not the slightest reason to think 
that your love towards each other will ever cool ; on 
the contrary, I am convinced that in the course of 
time it will strike even deeper and deeper root. If 
I were not convinced of that, nothing should have 
made me stand by you in opposition to your father." 

'' But, mamma, I would never have married any-* 
body else," said Emily, 

"I merely wanted to give you my motive for sup- 
porting you," replied Mrs. Danmer; *'that is, my 
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conviction that you will be happy together, irres- 
pective of outward circumstances; still, before you 
take the important step of getting married, I should 
like you to be as clearly impressed with the duties 
of a wife as I can define them: — ^Above all, don't 
forget that your husband is the master, and not you ; 
that you owe him obedience, not by reason of the 
law, but by love. Always sincerely respect your 
husband's judgment, and if in any essential matter 
you should differ from him, give your reasons dis- 
passionately, plainly, and sincerely, but never try 
to carry your point beyond his own convictions if 
you cannot alter them, and never carry your point 
behind his back^ Never withhold anything from your 
husband under any pretext or for any reason what- 
ever. It is an insult to any man to let him suppose 
that you can bear to hear what he cannot bear, or 
that you can afford to avail yourself of means for 
the attainment of any object which he could or 
would not use. Whatever your little ways and at- 
tentions towards him are in the beginning let them 
be the same to the end. They may be called un- 
essential, but when they are once begun they cease 
to be so, for love is ever the same and as steady as 
the course of the sun. Look upon home as the 
source from whence to derive your daily pleasures. 
These are the points concerning the duties of a wife 
as they occur to me. I consider it incumbent 
upon me to tender you my advice, if it were only 
to confirm you in your own conceptions." 
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Emily rose and kissed her mother affectionately. 
'* My dearest mamma," she said, ** I am deeply im- 
pressed with what yon have said ; it shall be sacred 
to me all my life. Never, I trust, shall I give dear 
Tudor one moment's uneasiness by deviating from 
your precepts." 

It was now the eve of the day of the marriage, when 
the major and Mrs. Danmer were going to lose their 
beloved daughter, their only child; for the hope 
that Frederick was still living had been given up long 
before. Two years ago Frederick's regiment had 
returned from Tucululi, and the information which 
the major could then gather from eye-witnesses, who 
were present when Frederick's little reconnoitring 
party were surprised, left room for no other conjecture 
than that their son was no more ; and that the only 
reason why the authorities had not reported him dead 
at the time, must have been that, as the dead body 
had not been recovered, *' missing" was all to which 
they could testify. 

The continued antagonism to Tudor on the 
part of the major was not calculated to encourage 
Tudor to desire, before the marriage, many interviews 
with his future father-in-law. The ladies were the 
means of communication between him and the major. 
If Tudor could have divulged the secret which stood 
between him and the good-will of his future father- 
in-law, he would willingly have sacrificed another 
fortune. But it was not a matter which money 
could remove. 
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Major Danmeri on the eye of the marriage, deter- 
mined to try to come to an eclairciasement with 
Tudor. "Whatever were the major's sentiments, which, 
as we know, principally, if not wholly, took their root 
in his own individuality, and not in that of Tudor, 
he would not now have been averse to waive, in his 
manner at least, anything which tended to show 
discord between them, now that matters had so far 
advanced that a display of being at variance was 
in every respect inexpedient and useless. In order 
to be able to assume such a consistent manner the 
major said to Tudor : — 

" To-morrow your marriage with my daughter will 
take place; since your engagement to her, I cannot 
find fault with your behaviour except in the matter 
which remains unexplained. My daughter is of age — 
I cannot prevent her marrying you — she will have 
you, and I shall give her away to-morrow; but do 
you not think you had better, on the eve of the sacred 
event, enable me to establish between you and me 
that cordial relation which does not exist now ? Had 
you not better remove, if you can, the obstacle 
which forces me to act under protest where I am 
desirous to approve? If it is anything which may 
possibly, in the future, involve my daughter in any 
misfortune, you ought, as a gentleman, even now to 
withdraw ; if it is anything venial, why not tell it 
to me ? " 

" I cannot express to you," said Tudor, "how much 
I grieve that the cordial relation between you and me 
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is wanting^ which would make me aad the rest of your 
family so happy, which seems to be the only thing 
required now to complete to-morrow's ceremony under 
most genial, promising auspices. That which hap- 
pened which caused me the loss of Messrs. Snyder 
and Co.'s situation, and of my uncle's fortune, will 
have no further consequences to your daughter than 
those under which she has suffered already, and 
which are the pecuniary losses inflicted on me, and the 
spirit of opposition to me, which the mystery of the 
matter, perhaps to some extent reasonably, called 
forth in you. But I assure you, as a gentleman and as 
a Christian, that no blame attaches to me, and that I do 
not withhold from you the desired information to hide 
anything that you, or the law, or society would con- 
demn. But I cannot say more. Perhaps, when I am 
married, things may clear up, and yet, when I reflect 
on the matter, I don't see how they can. Why don't 
you trust me as your daughter does ? Are there no 
circumstances in life possible or imaginable, which 
might impose silence upon a man from other motives 
than those simply intended to cover his guilt ? " 

*' None, that I can see," replied the major. 

** Oh, yes, major, there are ; come," said Tudor, 
imploringly, *' shake hands with me ; remove the 
constrained feeling which is so painful for all, and 
have trust and confidence in me, as your daughter 
has ; pray do ! " 

*' Impossible," said the major ; " I shall go through 
the social ceremonies which your closer relationship 
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to me will impose upon me, as a gentleman ought ; 
but, remember, you owe me an explanation." 

For one moment during this short interview, Tudor 
thought that after his marriage with Emily, when no 
possible feeling of mistaken honour on the part of the 
family could work or tend to cancel his engagement, 
he might tell Emily all; but that thought, he saw 
at a glance, carried with it a train of consequences, 
all adverse to such a purpose. For, if the major was 
disposed to be tenacious now, on the very eve of the 
day of the marriage, would he not afterwards be as 
tenacious for proof? And if Emily, too, would in 
case of a revelation of the secret to her, have to trust 
him for proof, why not leave her trust as it existed, 
undisturbed, without adding a grief such as her own 
brother's act would cause her? He would simply 
shift the trust from one point to another, and cause 
sorrow, if he did not do worse, and create suspicion. 
When the major had pronounced his *' impossible," 
which was, in this instance at all events, a ''big 
word," as they say across the Atlantic, Tudor's 
heart was sorely grieved. 

"I cannot say any more than what I have told 
you on this and on former occasions," said Tudor. 
'' I must be content with the compromise you 
offer." 

Upon this the major shook hands with Tudor, not 
with cordiality, but in a manly, straightforward way, 
intended to carry the conviction that he would observe 
the compromise strictly, and that, short of his feelings, 
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his social intercourse with him outwardly would leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Tudor pressed the major's hand! warmly, and said — 
''Thank you; there is nothing in my heart but 
sincere affection for you, and perhaps Providence will 
grant me the blessing one day of seeing my feelings 
towards you completely reciprocated." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Bun shone brightly and cheerfully on the morning 
of Emily's marriage. As early as seven o'clock 
Margaret was seen at her door^ to tell her that the 
morning was beautiful. With the affectionate peremp- 
toriness of an old and indulged servant, she had 
obtained the privilege of dressing Emily for the 
wedding, and she was nervously anxious to commence 
her pleasing task. Emily had requested that the 
marriage should be attended with as little display as 
possible, and accordingly the number of guests was 
limited to a few very old friends of Major and Mrs. 
Danmer; Tudor's father and mother, and his two 
sisters, who were bridesmaids; also, of course, Mr. 
Sheppard, who had not omitted reminding Tudor of 
his promise that he should be present, every time he 
had seen him for the last month, and it was almost 
with schoolboy-like glee that he accepted Tudor's 
proposal that he should be his best man. 
You are sure you mean it ? " he asked* 
Certainly," said Tudor ; ^' I shall take it as a 
special favour if you will accept the office." 



It 
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"Very well," said the old gentleman, "you may 
make up your mind, after that, that I shall propose to 
the prettiest bridesmaid." 

There was another guest at the wedding, Alice 
Forrester, who, though last mentioned, was not the 
least important. She also was, at her own request, 
one of Emily's bridesmaids. The Danmer family 
were rather surprised at the proposal, and very much 
pleased. 

Since Emily had refused Sir Herbert, the inter- 
course between the families had been almost dis- 
continued, not from want of friendly feeling, but 
from changed circumstances. Alice arrived the day 
previous. It was impossible not to be particularly 
struck with her altered appearance, or rather not to 
observe how intensified the characteristics of her early 
girlhood had become. A look of almost heavenly 
serenity was in her face, and an expression of holy 
meekness and gentleness, such as any Maestro would 
have loved to paint for a Madonna. 

The day before the wedding Mr. Sheppard paid 
a visit to Major and Mrs. Danmer. He came in a cab, 
accompanied by a small box or chest, which, for its 
size, appeared to be heavy. On being warmly welcomed 
by all the family, with whom he had become a favourite, 
he proceeded to open the chest, which contained a 
very handsome silver tea and coffee service for Emily. 
The ladies and Major Danmer admired the elegance 
and taste displayed in the articles very much, and 
thanked Mr. Sheppard heartily. But the warm- 
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hearted old bachelor had not done with his presents 
yet. From his pockets he extracted two small leather 
cases, one of which he opened and handed to Mrs. 
Danmer, with the request that she would do him the 
honour to wear, the next day, the bracelet which it 
contained; and then, before giving Emily the case 
which he intended for her, and which he still held in 
his hand, he explained to Mrs. Danmer what he con- 
sidered constituted the value of the bracelet, which 
was a photograph of his dear young friend and 
partner, her son-in-law to-morrow. The bracelet 
itself was of rich gold and emeralds. They were all 
delighted with the sentiment evinced. Emily's present 
was a beautiful diamond star for the hair, which could 
also be worn as a brooch. 

During the long time that had elapsed since Emily 
and Tudor had been engaged, his father and mother 
had had several opportunities of seeing the Danmer 
family. The simple, quiet, gentlemanly" character and 
demeanour of Mr. Thompson the elder, had won the 
major's esteem, and Mrs. Thompson had become quite 
as fond of Emily as she was of her own daughters. 

Before eleven o'clock the wedding guests began to 
assemble, and they only waited for the bride, who very 
soon appeared, accompanied by her mother and the 
bridesmaids. 

We once before described Emily in a dress that 
might, with some slight alterations, have been her 
bridal dress. Though nearly four years had since 
elapsed, and she had gone through jnuch sorrow and 

VOL. in, o 
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anxiety, she looked lovelier even than on that occasion. 
Her bridal dress was white moire trimmed with 
Bwansdown, and a veil of tulle, with a wreath of 
orange blossom and jessamine fastened in the front 
with the diamond star presented by Mr. Sheppard. 
On her wrist was a handsome bracelet, not belonging 
to the set which had once caused her so much uneasi- 
ness on poor Frederick's account — ^they reposed quietly 
in their cases ; this was a present from Tudor. The 
major, as he gazed on his beautiful daughter, could not 
help thinking to himself how lovely she would have 
looked as Lady Forrester. Mrs. Danmer only thought 
of the approaching separation from her daughter, and 
the smiles with which she welcomed the guests could 
scarcely repress the tears which were starting to her 
eyes as she looked at her. Mrs. Danmer, too, had 
changed since the ball at Lady Plymptown's ; sorrow 
for the loss of her only son had left its mark upon her. 
Her gentle expression had a tinge of sadness in it, and 
her hair was silvery white. The major was the same 
stately, soldier-like man we have before described, 
and although he did not show it in his bearing, he 
also had felt deeply the sorrows that had gone over 
him. 

The carriages were now at the door, and Emily, her 
father and mother, and Alice stepped into] the first ; 
the next contained Mr. and Mrs. Thompson and their 
two daughters ; while the other carriages were filled 
with the rest of the guests. She was to be married in 
the Parish Church. We must not omit to describe the 
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dresses of the bridesmaids. Tudor's sisters were 
pretty, amiable young girls, fair and ladylike. Their 
dresses were pale blue silk, worn under white tarlatan, 
veils of white tulle fastened on with blue ribbon ; and 
beautiful bouquets, a present of the bridegroom ; he had 
also presented each of them with a gold locket, which 
they wore. The three bridesmaids were, of course, 
dressed alike. 

On the arrival of the party at the church, they 
found the other guests arrived, and Tudor and Mr. 
Sheppard, his best-man, and Mr. Sparks, who would 
have been the best- man only that Mr. Sheppard 
cut him out. In a pew not very far distant from the 
altar, Tudor had recognized and been warmly con- 
gratulated by his old friend, the clown, to whom so 
much of his present happiness and prosperity was 
indirectly owing. An invitation to the wedding, at 
Emily's request, had been sent to him, which was 
respectfully declined. 

Of Tudor himself we can only say that he looked 
handsome, distingue, and happy, as he took his 
place beside Emily in front of the altar. Alice, 
as she took her place immediately behind Emily, 
struck many of the beholders as looking more like a 
bride of heaven than a partaker in the festival of an 
earthly wedding. When Emily gave her hand to 
Tudor, which was to constitute him for ever after in 
this life the guardian of her happiness, she did so with 
perfect confidence, and though she shed a few tears 
when the words were spoken which transferred her 
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from her father's care to that of a husband^ she felt in 
her heart that her marriage was blessed. 

Nor was th« separation from her parents of that 
painful nature to which some families are subjected, 
for she was not going to a place which rendered their 
seeing each other daily, impossible, if they chose to 
do so. 

The ceremony being over and the register signed, 
Tudor led his bride proudly down the aisle, and felt 
that now he was rewarded for all that he had gone 
through, ^e must not omit to say that the clergyman, 
who had been a friend for many years, was the first to 
kiss the bride after he closed the book, and to offer 
his congratulations ; then Tudor kissed her, and 
then the Major and Mrs. Danmer, and all the ladies, 
and after them Mr. Sheppard valiantly came to the 
front and claimed his privneges, as the best-man, of 
saluting the bride, wishing her every happiness- All 
proceeded then to Major Danmer's, where an elegant 
breakfast awaited them, at which no opportunity was 
lost, while enjoying the good things which were before 
them, of expressing the most cordial sentiments of 
regard and good wishes for the happy pair. Many 
nice little speeches were made, of which we have 
kept no record, except Mr. Sheppard's, who returned 
thanks for the ladies. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, "as best-man 
of the bridegroom, I take great pleasure in returning 
thanks for the ladies. (Applause.) Having heartily 
joined in all the good wishes which have been expressed 
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on this occasion by others before me for our esteemed 
and beloved wedded pair, I do not think that I can give 
those wishes and congratulations more weight than 
they have carried with them already, by saying how 
sincerely I join in them. Still, as the bridegroom has 
only lately entered into a relation with me, which (as to 
the power it gives him over me, his partner, in worldly 
and also in spiritual matters, for you cannot draw 
the line,) is in my opinion only second to the marriage 
tie — as he has become so closely connected with me 
that he has great influence over me for good or for 
evil — I may be almost allowed personally to express 
my inmost satisfaction at the choice he has made — 
(Hear, hear, and great applause) — ^both as regards him- 
self and me. I see in this union a guarantee for a 
lasting connection between us as business partners, as 
I know that my dear young friend's excellent ten- 
dencies will in every respect be supported and upheld 
by his noble-minded wife. (Applause.) But I tell 
you more than that : I would not have joined him if 
he had not joined her. (Hear, and laughter.) I don't 
trust bachelors. (Laughter.) They are wayward, 
unreliable, capricious, and I don't know what. (A voice : 
"Present company excepted! ") No, present company 
not excepted. Take the advice of one who knows. Do 
not fancy that you can walk alone. You may; but 
how ? That's the question." 

Mr. Sheppard sat down under hilarious applause, 
which had scarcely subsided when it became obvious 
that great merriment was going on outside the door. 
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It suddenly opened, and in walked, on his hind legs, 
Charley 11., with a great bouquet between his fore 
paws. For the sake of safety, it was fastened on 
to him by a sky-blue ribbon, which hung round his 
neck. The poodle walked directly up to Tudor, whom 
he knew as his master, who turned him towards 
Emily, who was more delighted with the dog than 
with the bouquet, for he himself, as Tudor told her, 
formed a present to her from the clown, while the 
bouquet came from the servants. Not that she under- 
valued the bouquet, but she valued a living present more. 

All toasts having been exhausted apparently, 
Charley II. came in for one, in which he politely 
joined by lapping out of a tumbler, which Tudor held 
before him, a few tonguesful of clear water, while he 
was sitting up on his hind legs. This was Charley 
II. — ^not the original Charley, but nevertheless a 
present from the clown, who could not part with 
Charley I., as his time for retiring altogether from 
business had not come yet. Nor was it likely now 
that Charley I. would ever leave his old master. We 
trust that Republican critics will not take advantage 
of the fact that Charley 11. was not the son of 
Charley I., but only his youngest brother, both 
having Lady Jane for their mother. 

It seemed now all of a sudden as if a new vista 
of healths to be drunk had presented itself to the 
company, for that of the clown was drunk, and that 
of Lady Jane and Charley L, and if it had not been 
adjudged high time that the old shoe should be thrown 
after the bride for luck, Policeman X, Society in 
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general, the Protestant Bishops, and the Pope would 
have had their healths drunk too, so genial the gentle- 
men began to feel. 

The very last thing, when both Einily and Tudor 
were seated in the carriage, and the postillion had 
looked round several times to see whether he should 
start, Alice handed Emily a package. 

"It contains a present from me to you, Emily. 
You will find a little note from me inside. And now. 
Adieu I " And off they started, with renewed " God 
bless you's." 

Gradually all the guests departed except those who 
stayed at the major's house, and among whom, as 
we mentioned, was Alice, who constituted herself 
a daughter to Mrs. Danmer for a few days, to 
make the transition state, from having had a dear 
daughter always with her to having none, less painful, 
if possible. 

It did not escape the major that Mr. Sheppard had 
conceived for Tudor a deeper feeling of regard than 
could have sprung from mere commercial considera- 
tions, based upon Tudor's fitness for his (Mr. Shep-r 
pard's) business, and it seemed to dawn upon 
him that in Tudor's individuality there was some- 
thing which could command affection as well as 
respect in those whose affection and respect the major 
considered worth having. 

Charley II. was taken care of by Mr. Sparks, to 
whom he served, in his turn, to soften the step from 
agreeable companionship to lonely bachelor life pnc^ 
more. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

To return to Frederick. He had been trying in New 
York, in the way we have described, to earn a living. 
When the German paper, Der Pionier der Civilisation, 
was compelled to lay down its implements from want 
of means to go forward, Frederick was once more 
without employment. Altogether, his life was a 
miserable one. Sometimes people who heard of his 
wants and saw that he was a gentleman, would create 
a sort of post for him, which, not being based upon 
legitimate requirements on their part, but rather 
on a feeling of compassion, never yielded much to 
him and never lasted long. At other times he would 
live for months together with and on a friend not 
much better off than himself. During those times, 
and when he had nothing but the shillings which his 
friend could spare him, there was more fasting for 
him than feasting, and he found it profitable to lie in 
bed until mid-day, for it saved him one meal a day, 
if not two. He became accustomed to his unenviable 
mode of life ; he ceased to fret about it, and gave up 
all hope of any great change for the better. 
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One day, .after he had been about three years in 
New York, he walked listlessly up Broadway, when 
two ladies, owing to his not having kept his proper 
side on the footpath, walked up against him. 

* ' Frederick ! ' ' exclaimed the younger. * ' Frederick ! 
For God's sake, is that you ? " 

It was Arabella, and, with her, her mother, Mrs. 
Gates. They met in the great thoroughfare of New 
York, in Broadway; and, considering that in all towns 
and cities, however large, there are some streets or 
points which form the focus of attraction, which 
everybody knows or hears of who knows anything 
of these towns or cities, and which are frequented 
more or less by the inhabitants of such places, it 
is remarkable that Frederick and Arabella never 
met before, for Broadway is the main artery of New 
York; but Frederick was not in the habit of fre- 
quenting the more public parts of the city — as a rule, 
he avoided them, for a variety of reasons: one our 
readers know — Frederick Smith did not wish to be 
recognized as Frederick Danmer; the others were, 
that neither inwardly nor outwardly did he feel in a 
fit state for frequenting the streets which exposed 
him to the gaze of the fashionable world. 

" Arabella ! " he cried ; " Mrs. Gates ! " shaking 
hands with them. 

"How altered you are ! " exclaimed Arabella. 

And so he was. The absence of things calculated 
to give joy to his mind, and the bill of fare to which 
he was limited, not only as to quality but quantity, 
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had been working to the disadvantage of his hand- 
some appearance. But the subtle eye of love had 
detected him. Mrs. Gates would have walked by 
without recognizing him, no doubt. As we had 
occasion to remark before, it is our conviction that 
love is not blind, but, on the contrary, argus-eyed. 
A side-walk of a fashionable street was not the place 
for much interchange of confidential conversation, but 
Arabella did not forget to ask — 

*' Did you get my letter about a " 

''About Mr. Jenkins?" suggested Frederick, while 
Mrs. Gates blushed scarlet. *' Yes, I did ; that is all 
right, Arabella," 

" Frederick dear," said Arabella, who could hardly 
repress her feelings, or help bursting into tears, " this 
is my name now, Ada de Courcey, and this is my 
address. I shall be at home to-morrow at twelve, and 
every following day at the same hour for a week if 
you like, but promise me that you will call to-morrow, 
do ; I have so many things to tell you, and I want to 
know so many things." 

Frederick promised faithfully to call the next day, 
and they parted, Arabella having to be punctual at a 
rehearsal. On looking over Arabella's card and re* 
reading the name of Miss Ada de Courcey, he remem- 
bered having seen it often in the newspapers and the 
play-bills, and for a considerable period past. If.it 
had not been for that change of name he might have 
known a year ago, if not longer, that Arabella was in 
America, in New York. How stylish and well she 
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looked! Somewhat paler, but stUl very handsome. 
Perhaps she looked a little more refined, and conse- 
quently more interesting than she formerly did, on 
account of the slight but settled expression of sadness 
which the past with its reminiscences had left on her 
vivacious features. Little did the many admirers of 
the popular actress. Miss de Courcey, think that her 
heart had been gratified in meeting him to whom it 
ever belonged, and that perhaps, ere long, they might 
have to transfer their raptures to some other angel. 

Mrs. Gates, too, looked very well, and we may say 
stylish. Her recollection of the later years of her life, 
in which Mr. Jenkins's friendship played the most 
prominent part, seemed to have had no damaging 
effects upon her. She looked ruddy and cheerful, and 
her prononci English appearance, which carried with 
it a freshness seldom seen in transatlantic matrons of 
her age, was, by contrast, decidedly in her favour. 
If anything, her experience with Mr. Jenkins had done 
her much good, for she was as wary as Monsieur 
Eenard himself, when the word friendship was men- 
tioned in general, and that of legal advisers in 
particular ; and if she had had a dozen daughters, and 
their hearts had all been broken by gay deceivers, she 
would have preferred her darlings to linger on, while 
the miscreants remained pecuniarily unpunished, 
rather than to deliver herself up to a second Mr. 
Jenkins. As to the bill of sale, it was such a sore 
subject, that it was altogether banished from thought 
and conversation. 
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Frederick's mind was greatly agitated by the unex- 
pected meeting with Arabella. Thought upon thought 
pressed upon him until the painful past seemed to 
possess him completely. Nothing in his brain con- 
cerning one ever-to-be-regretted period of it, had died 
away ; it had only been drugged or wearied to fitful 
sleep, and now started up again with powers capable 
of causing as much pain and sorrow as ever before. 
Still new conjectures, fresh reflections, crowded upon 
him, too. His relations, his family, were dead to him, 
must remain dead to him. His social position was 
worse than nothing, his dreadful reason for eschewing 
the world made him an outcast for ever. If, on the 
one hand, all obstacles had vanished which, in the old 
country, stood so much in the way of an alliance with 
Arabella, that he never thought at the time of giving 
it his serious consideration, another had risen, on the 
other hand, ten times more formidable, more insur- 
mountable — if there is a degree in anything that is 
insurmountable — ^than all the former obstacles put 
together. 

" What is the use," he asked himself, " of renewing 
an acquaintance which will lead to sure misery, as 
there is no satisfactory result from it practicable? 
What is the use of tearing open old wounds, which 
might not heal again even superficially ? " His head 
and his conscience pulled one way, but his heart 
pulled another. Can we keep our readers in suspense 
as to which was victorious ? Her physical beauty had 
always had a charm for him, strong enough to attract 
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him in spite of social considerations and obstacles, 
and he felt that she had not only lost no influence 
with him in that respect, but, through the change of 
circumstances, had gained a power over him which she 
formerly did not possess, and which was on a more 
stable basis than anything that impelled him towards 
her before. 

The isolated condition of his mind, which yearned 
for relief, caused him at once to recognize in Arabella 
the being whose regard for him would afford that 
sympathy which had become a necessity to his exist- 
ence, without which he had suffered to an extent that 
would eventually, if not arrested, utterly demoralize 
him and wear his life away, both mentally and 
physically. Whatever turn his relation towards 
Arabella might take, he made up his mind to confide 
in her without reserve. It was the narrow path 
which everything tended to force him through. 

The next day, at the appointed hour, he called upon 
Arabella, who received him alone. The sincere joy 
which she evinced, and the tears she shed, were a 
proof to Frederick that her feelings towards him were 
the same as they had ever been. In as brief a way 
as possible Arabella related to him the past, with part 
of which our readers are acquainted. She was happy 
to find that Frederick seemed fully convinced that she 
was perfectly innocent of the breach of promise pro- 
ceedings. 

Since their arrival in New York, they had not 
been subjected to any hardships. At the request of 
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the manager^ who had very sanguinely taken upon 
himself ta bring Arabella forward, she had changed 
her name into Ada de Courcey, and she was most 
favourably received by the public, and became a star. 

The taste which Mrs. Gates had had in the old 
country, just before leaving it, of what it costs to live 
in a handsomely furnished house of her own, had 
cured her of particularly wishing for anything of the 
kind again. Mrs. Gates would never be " bothered " 
with servants any more, she would never be bound to 
any particular house again, but live in lodgings or in 
boarding-houses, and change as might be desirable. 
A wholesome economy was practised by both mother 
and daughter, and Mrs. Gates's pretensions as regards 
society had for all practical purposes subsided. 

" How often I thought of you, you have no idea, 
Frederick. I wrote several letters to you, one of 
which was returned to me, but to none did I get an 
answer. Contradictory rumours as to your fate 
reached me, but one thing I made sure of — ^that you 
were dead to me. I reflected on your station in life 
as an officer, on the class prejudices existing in the 
world, and I came to the conclusion that I must give 
you up for ever. Surely if you cared for me as I did 
for you, and as I always shall, you would not have 
left me without intelligence from you, if you were 
alive." And here Arabella was once more overcome 
and shed tears. 

" Arabella," said Frederick, softly, putting his arm 
round her as he used to do of old. " I think I have 
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wronged you in the past, but you are not married, are 
you?*' he asked suddenly, quite scared, as if the 
possibility of such a thing had just struck him. 

"No, Frederick," replied Arabella, "I am not 
married, although such things happen daily in the 
world as that women yield to the force of circum- 
stances, and marry one man while they love another. 
But as to worldly matters, I am independent, thanks 
to the nature of my profession ; and years ago I made 
up my mind to remain single, if I could not have the 
man I love." 

"How strange that we should meet again in this 
country," said Frederick, "and under such circum- 
stances ! Oh, Arabella ! you see me an altered 
man, too — a better man, I trust; but circum- 
stances have occurred which render our union im- 
possible now." 

Arabella turned deadly pale. 

" Are you married, then ? " she cried. 

"No, I am not," replied Frederick; "but I have — 
I have " 

" What have you ? " inquired Arabella, anxiously. 

Frederick had made up his mind to unburden his 
heart of his secret to Arabella, but when the moment 
came he shrank from it. She saw his hesitation, and 
felt as puzzled as anxious. 

"Are you perfectly free? I mean, is your heart 
mine — still mine ? " she asked. 

" Yours until death ! " said Frederick, gravely and 
sadly. 
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"Thank God!'* she exclaimed. '•*! think I can 
guess the rest. You are poor; you have lost your 
profession ? " 

" Yes," said Frederick. 

" You were compelled to leave the army, were you 
not ? " 

" I was," he replied. 

" Never mind, dear," said Arabella; "You are not 
the only one who has got into a money scrape in the 
army so |ihat he had to leave it, I am right, am 
I not?" 

"Partly," he replied. "Many troubles were the 
cause of my present position. I have been weak 
and selfish — ^very weak and selfish. I could not deny 
myself anything that I fancied, and I fancied things 
not worth having ; and I have wronged you, and my 
family, and a sincere friend of mine, irreparably — 
irreparably ! " 

"Come, Frederick," said Arabella, "don't give 
way so much ! (Frederick had buried his face in his 
hands.) You did not wrong me. On the contrary, 
you could not have done anything better than to 
come over here. Perhaps it is all for the best that 
everything did come as it did." 

"Arabella," he said, "you cannot conjecture any* 
thing worse than has befallen me, or, rather, what 
I have brought upon myself and others. I must tell 
it to you. I owe it to you ; and whatever you may 
think of me, I must relieve my heart, and yet I feel 
as if it were breaking. Oh, Arabella, have pity 
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upon me, and prepare for the worst ! '* said Frederick. 
"I must appear in your sight as I am. I owe it 
to you." 

"Tell me! tell me!" said Arabella, nervously. 
"What is it? what is it?" 

"Compose yourself, dearest, and listen," said 
Frederick. " I have told you that I was very weak 
and selfish. I spent money recklessly. I could never 
deny myself anything I fancied. What the other 
fellows did, I did. To a certain extent I was obliged 
to do so ; but if I had confined myself to legitimate 
expenses exacted from me in my position, I might 
have managed to meet them without running into 
debt. I did not. I fell into the hands of money- 
lenders — cruel men, who rendered my life miserable, 
and gave me no equivalent for it. I gambled, partly 
because the other fellows did, and partly because I 
wanted to retrieve myself. I lost my bets, and got 
more and more entangled. I was partially aided 
by a friend who was not in the army; but I had 
got some comrades into difficulties. They had made 
themselves liable to a money-lender on my account. 
The bills remained in his hands overdue, and one 
of them had not. even my name on it at all, and 
constituted a thorough debt of honour from me to a 
brother officer, as nice and kind a fellow as ever 
lived. Dear me! when I look back, how kindly 
I have been treated! I did not deserve it, selfish 
fellow that I was!" 

" Never mind, Frederick," said Arabella. " It was 

VOL. in. p 
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a trying time ! You gave way to the force of example. 
It was a trying time, I am sure ! " 

" The bills in the hands of the money-lender being 
overdue, he could enforce them any day ; but as long 
as he saw a chance of making more profit, he held 
them over and allowed his claims to grow larger and 
larger. We could not help ourselves, and in the 
midst of the greatest pecuniary embarrassments our 
regiment was ordered *o£f to Tucululi. .The fellow 
was sure now to enforce his claims, and to begin with 
getting writs out for the bills overdue. My career 
was at stake, and that of a brother officer. It was 
terrible. You have no idea what I suffered." 

" I can fancy it ! " said Arabella. 

"In my dreadful position an expedient suggested 
itself to me, which alone could save me, as I thought. 
Perhaps, if my career alone had been at stake, I would 
not have done it ; but I am not sure of that. There 
was a friend of mine, the same to whom I have just 
alluded as not being in the army; his name was 
Tudor Thompson. He was afterwards engaged to my 
sister Emily." 

"And is npw married to her, is he not?" asked 
Arabella. 

"Not to my knowledge. I have not heard from 
my family for something like four years," said 
Frederick. 

"And where have you been all the while?" in- 
quired Arabella. 

"Why, in Tucululi, and here in New York. I 
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have been about three years in New York/' said 
Frederick. 

"And you do not know that your sister is married? " 
asked Arabella. 

" No, I do not.'* 

** But I do," said Arabella. 

"Are you quite sure? — ^to Tudor Thompson?" he 
asked. 

"I think that's the name; but I have kept the 
paper. It came to my notice quite accidentally. I 
never read the marriage column generally. Wait 
a minute ; I will get it." Arabella rose, saying — " It 
was a sort of ^ link with you, although a poor one, 
and so I kept it." 

While Arabella was out of the room, a gleam of 
hope came into Frederick's mind. 

" It must be he," he thought. " Emily would 
never marry any but the man she loved ; and I cannot 
imagine, that he would have prosecuted me and have 
married my sister. He must have sheltered me, 
or the families must have done it between them. 
Besides, if he had been ruined, he could not have 
married Emily. My father would never have con- 
sented to it." 

"Yes," said Arabella on re-entering the room, 
" Thomas Tudor Thompson — ^that is his name ; look 
here ! " 

"Good God! so it is," he exclaimed. "What a 
weight that takes off my mind ! " 

Arabella looked at him inquiringly. 
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"My dear, I did not mean to wrong him or to 
cheat him. I thought I could make it up before 
the time came, although how I could have done so 
I cannot make out myself, now. The fact is, I trusted 
to anything rather than to see my comrade and* 
myself suddenly pounced upon. I wrote out a bill 
in his name, meaning to take it up myself.'* 

Arabella turned deadly pale. After a minute she 
said — "Poor Frederick! what you must have suffered! 
Did your friend ever write to you on the subject of 
this bill, or did any one else ? " 

" No ; neither he nor any one else. They must 
believe me to be dead," 

Then Arabella put her hand in his, and he held it 
gratefully in both his while he related his adventures 
and sufferings in Tucululi^ — how he was left for dead, 
how he escaped to America, that nobody knew him 
here, and that he weut under the name of Frederick 
Smith. 

"Neither my mother uor any one must know of 
this," said Arabella. " Say that you quarrelled with 
the major on my account, and that your position 
became unbearable, or sonjething to that effect, if yon 
must say anything. But tell me, Frederick, for how 
much was the bill ? " 

" For five hundred pounds," 

" Is that all ? " exclaimed Arabella. 

" Is that aU ! why, that is quite enough, especially 
for a man who has not got five pence, as is the case 
with me now. Many a time I would have written to 
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my sister, if I had had the money to restore to my 
friend." 

" Never, never write," said Arabella, eagerly. 

"There is no need of saying I should not write, 
for I shall never have the money to send," said 
Frederick. 

" Promise me never to trust your secret to paper ? " 
she said. 

" What, not even if I had the money to send ? " 
asked Frederick. 

" No, not even if you had the money to send. When 
you have the money, safer means for settling this 
affair will be found." 

" Well, I will promise you," said Frederick. 

"And you have no money now, and no employ- 
ment ? " asked Arabella. 

" No, I have none — I tell you candidly." 

Frederick now related, not without a grain of 
humour, his New York life, which did not fail in 
some degree to amuse Arabella. 

After having Ustened to the end with an expression 
of happiness over her features which Frederick had 
not observed before, she rose, went to a bureau, which 
she unlocked, and took out some bank-notes. " We 
are old, old friends, Frederick ; you cannot deny me 
the privilege of making you take this ; don't be proud, 
for pride is not a virtue. You don't know how happy 
it makes me that I can do this. And I could do a 
good deal more if you wanted it, so do not fancy that 
you deprive me of anything." 
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"My dear, I did not mean to wrong him or to 
cheat him. I thought I could make it up before 
the time came, although how I could have done so 
I cannot make out myself, now. The fact is, I trusted 
to anything rather than to see my comrade and" 
myself suddenly pounced upon. I wrote ov/t a bill 
in his name, meaning to take it up myself." 

Arabella turned deadly pale. After a minute she 
said — "Poor Frederick! what you must have suffered! 
Did your friend ever write to you on the subject of 
this bill, or did any one else ? " 

"No; neither he nor qny one else. They must 
believe me to be dead." 

Then Arabella put her hand in his, and he held it 
gratefully in both his while he related his adventures 
and sufferings in Tucululi^ — ^how he was left for dead, 
how he escaped to America, that nobody knew him 
here, and that he went under the name of Frederick 
Smith. 

"Neither my mother iior any one must know of 
this," said Arabella. " Say that you quarrelled with 
the major on my account, and that your position 
became unbearable, or sonjething to that effect, if you 
must say anything. But tell me, Frederick, for how 
much was the bill ? " 

" For five hundred pounds," 

" Is that all ? " exclaimed Arabella. 

" Is that aH ! why, that is quite enough, especially 
for a man who has not got five pence, as is the case 
with me now. Many a time I would have written to 
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my sister, if I had had the money to restore to my 
friend." 

" Never, never write," said Arabella, eagerly. 

"There is no need of saying I should not write, 
for I shall never have the money to send," said 
Frederick. 

" Promise me never to trust your secret to paper ? " 
she said. 

" What, not even if I had the money to send ? " 
asked Frederick. 

" No, not even if you had the money to send. When 
you have the money, safer means for settling this 
affair will be found." 

"Well, I will promise you," said Frederick. 

"And you have no money now, and no employ- 
ment ? " asked Arabella. 

" No, I have none — I tell you candidly." 

Frederick now related, not without a grain of 
humour, his New York life, which did not fail in 
some degree to amuse Arabella. 

After having listened to the end with an expression 
of happiness over her features which Frederick had 
not observed before, she rose, went to a bureau, which 
she unlocked, and took out some bank-notes. "We 
are old, old friends, Frederick ; you cannot deny me 
the privilege of making you take this ; don*t be proud, 
for pride is not a virtue. You don't know how happy 
it makes me that I can do this. And I could do a 
good deal more if you wanted it, so do not fancy that 
you deprive me of anything." 
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''My dear, I did not mean to wrong him or to 
cheat him. I thought I could make it up before 
the time came, although how I could have done so 
I cannot make out myself, now. The fact is, I trusted 
to anything rather than to see my comrade and' 
myself suddenly pounced upon. I wrote out a bill 
in his name, meaning to take it up myself.'' 

Arabella turned deadly pale. After a minute she 
said — "Poor Frederick! what you must have suffered! 
Did your friend ever write to you on the subject of 
this bill, or did any one else ? " 

"No; neither he nor any one else. They must 
believe me to be dead." 

Then Arabella put her hand in his, and he held it 
gratefully in both his while he related his adventures 
and sufferings in Tucululi — how he was left for dead, 
how he escaped to America, that nobody knew him 
here, and that he went under the name of Frederick 
Smith. 

"Neither my mother nor any one must know of 
this,'* said Arabella. " Say that you quarrelled with 
the major on my account, and that your position 
became unbearable, or son^ething to that effect, if you 
must say anything. But tell me, Frederick, for how 
much was the bill ? " 

" For five hundred pounds/' 

" Is that all ? " exclaimed Arabella. 

" Is that all ! why, that is quite enough, especially 
for a man who has not got five pence, as is the case 
with me now. Many a time I would have written to 
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my sister, if I had had the money to restore to my 
friend." 

" Never, never write," said Arabella, eagerly. 

"There is no need of saying I should not write, 
for I shall never have the money to send," said 
Frederick. 

" Promise me never to trust your secret to paper ? " 
she said. 

" What, not even if I had the money to send ? " 
asked Frederick. 

" No, not even if you had the money to send. When 
you have the money, safer means for settling this 
affair will be found." 

"Well, I will promise you," said Frederick. 

"And you have no money now, and no employ- 
ment ? " asked Arabella. 

" No, I have none — I tell you candidly." 

Frederick now related, not without a grain of 
humour, his New York Ufe, which did not fail in 
some degree to amuse Arabella. 

After having listened to the end with an expression 
of happiness over her features which Frederick had 
not observed before, she rose, went to a bureau, which 
she unlocked, and took out some bank-notes. " We 
are old, old friends, Frederick ; you cannot deny me 
the privilege of making you take this ; don't be proud, 
for pride is not a virtue. You don't know how happy 
it makes me that I can do this. And I could do a 
good deal more if you wanted it, so do not fancy that 
you deprive me of anything." 
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"My dear, I did not mean to wrong him or to 
cheat him. I thought I could make it up before 
the time came, although how I could have done so 
I cannot make out myself, now. The fact is, I trusted 
to anything rather than to see my comrade and 
myself suddenly pounced upon. I wrote out a bUl 
in his name, meaning to take it up myself.'* 

Arabella turned deadly pale. After a minute she 
said — "Poor Frederick! what you must have suffered! 
Did your friend ever write to you on the subject of 
this bill, or did any one else ? " 

"No; neither he nor any one else. They must 
believe me to be dead." 

Then Arabella put her hand in his, and he held it 
gratefully in both his while he related his adventures 
and sufferings in Tucululi^ — how he was left for dead, 
how he escaped to America, that nobody knew him 
here, and that he wezjit under the name of Frederick 
Smith. 

"Neither my mother ijor any one must know of 
this," said Arabella. " Say that you quarrelled with 
the major pn my account, and that your position 
became unbearable, or sonjething to that effect, if you 
must say anything. But tell me, Frederick, for how 
much was the bill ? " 

" For five hundred pounds/' 

" Is that all ? " exclaimed Arabella. 

" Is that all ! why, that is quite enough, especially 
for a man who has not got five pence, as is the case 
with me now. Many a time I would have written to 
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my sister, if I had had the money to restore to my 
friend." 

" Never, never write," said Arabella, eagerly. 

"There is no need of saying I should not write, 
for I shall never have the money to send," said 
Frederick. 

" Promise me never to trust your secret to paper ? " 
she said. 

" What, not even if I had the money to send ? " 
asked Frederick. 

" No, not even if you had the money to send. When 
you have the money, safer means for settling this 
aflfair will be found." 

"Well, I will promise you," said Frederick. 

"And you have no money now, and no employ- 
ment ? " asked Arabella. 

" No, I have none — I tell you candidly." 

Frederick now related, not without a grain of 
humour, his New York Ufe, which did not fail in 
some degree to amuse Arabella. 

After having listened to the end with an expression 
of happiness over her features which Frederick had 
not observed before, she rose, went to a bureau, which 
she unlocked, and took out some bank-notes. " We 
are old, old friends, Frederick ; you cannot deny me 
the privilege of making you take this ; don't be proud, 
for pride is not a virtue. You don't know how happy 
it makes me that I can do this. And I could do a 
good deal more if you wanted it, so do not fancy that 
you deprive me of anything." 
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"My dear, I did not mean to wrong him or to 
cheat him. I thought I could make it up before 
the time came, although how I could have done so 
I cannot make out myself, now. The fact is, I trusted 
to anything rather than to see my comrade and* 
myself suddenly pounced upon. I wrote (mt a hill 
in his name, meaning to take it up myself." 

Arabella turned deadly pale. After a minute she 
said — "Poor Frederick! what you must have suffered! 
Did your friend ever write to you on the subject of 
this bill, or did any one else ? " 

"No; neither he nor Q.ny one else. They must 
believe me to be dead," 

Then Arabella put her hand in his, and he held it 
gratefully in both his while he related his adventures 
and sufferings in Tucululi^ — how he was left for dead, 
how he escaped to America, that nobody knew him 
here, and that he went under the name of Frederick 
Smith. 

"Neither my mother uor any one must know of 
this," said Arabella. " Say that you quarrelled with 
the major on my account, and that your position 
became unbearable, or sonjething to that effect, if you 
must say anything. But tell me, Frederick, for how 
much was the bill ? " 

" For five hundred pounds," 

" Is that all ? " exclaimed Arabella. 

" Is that all ! why, that is quite enough, especially 
for a man who has not got five pence, as is the case 
with me now. Many a time I would have written to 
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my sister, if I had had the money to restore to my 
friend." 

" Never, never write," said Arabella, eagerly. 

"There is no need of saying I should not write, 
for I shall never have the money to send," said 
Frederick. 

" Promise me never to trust your secret to paper ? " 
she said. 

"What, not even if I had the money to send?" 
asked Frederick. 

" No, not even if you had the money to send. When 
you have the money, safer means for settling this 
affair will be found." 

"Well, I will promise you," said Frederick. 

"And you have no money now, and no employ- 
ment ? " asked Arabella. 

" No, I have none — I tell you candidly." 

Frederick now related, not without a grain of 
humour, his New York life, which did not fail in 
some degree to amuse Arabella. 

After having listened to the end with an expression 
of happiness over her features which Frederick had 
not observed before, she rose, went to a bureau, which 
she unlocked, and took out some bank-notes. " We 
are old, old friends, Frederick ; you cannot deny me 
the privilege of making you take this ; don't be proud, 
for pride is not a virtue. You don't know how happy 
it makes me that I can do this. And I could do a 
good deal more if you wanted it, so do not fancy that 
you deprive me of anything." 
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Frederick took the money, and Arabella held her 
handsome face towards him, as though to say — "I 
want only a kiss for it." He seemed to understand it, 
and rewarded her accordingly. 

Never was poor Arabella happier than at that pre- 
cise moment. She felt that a turning-point had come 
in her life; that a new era had been ushered in 
for her ; that her fate, which hitherto had kept her 
in passive endurance and entire powerlessness as to 
what constituted her real happiness, had changed and 
made her free. All circumstances which formerly 
caused her to suffer silently, had been removed. 
Neither Frederick's former career, nor his relations, 
nor anything based on the received notions concern- 
ing the distinction of classes, stood now between her 
and him. They had had a long interview, and after 
Frederick had given his address to Arabella, at her 
request, the lovers parted — relieved from an incubus 
or a spell which had constantly worked against them. 
Arabella was naturally agitated in her mind. The 
one object of her life was now to give Frederick peace 
of mind, on the terrible point he had revealed to her, 
in such a manner as would save his reputation (in 
the eyes of society, if possible, and keep him out of 
danger. Three years of success in her profession had 
made her rich. She conceived a bold idea, and 
thanked Providence that the means had been given 
her to execute it. 

Frederick found that Arabella had supplied him 
with money enough to enable him to live comfortably 
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in the way he used to live at home, for at least three 
months, and in his New York style for many months 
longer. He intended to let only one day elapse 
without calling again upon Arabella; but what was 
his astonishment when on the very morning of the 
next day the post brought him a note from her, which 
ran thus : — 

" My dearest Frederick, 

"The contents of this note will no doubt 
surprise you. I leave to-night for Boston, for the 
purpose of catching the first steamer bound for 
England. Short of your heart being another's, 
nothiDg could have impressed me more than what you 
told me yesterday. I have special business of my own 
in England, ds I have told my mother, and I mean to 
combine with this trip another object if I can ; entre 
turns, I want to restore happiness to your mind. Trust 
me entirely. I may call upon your sister, but probably 
upon no one else of your family. I repeat to you, 
trust me. In the mean time, I am happy to think that 
you are comfortable, for I shall not stay longer than I 
can help. In three weeks, or a month at the longest, 
I may be back (d.v.) Excuse this hurried note, for 
I have lots to attend to ; keep up your spirits. Trust 
in Him who guides things better than we can. 

" Believe me, in haste, 

" Ever yours, 

" Arabella. 

" P.S. — Perhaps you had better not caU on ma 
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while I am away. But do as yon like^ only — 
camprenez-vausJ^ 

** She nnderlined the words," he said to himself 
*^ that her mother is to be left mider the impression 
that she went on no other business than her 
own. Does she think I wonld tell anything to 
Mrs. Gates ? Still, she is anxious, poor dear, I see. 
So she has gone over to England? Well, she does 
take me by surprise! How plucky she is! Why, 
I always took her for a sort of easy-going girl, true 
and loving enough, to be sure, and lively enough, too, 
but I did not give her credit for the energy of mind 
she displays. But then, what could she do when I 
knew her in England? She could only take my 
behaviour passively. And shamefully I acted ; I 
played with her fast and loose, with the most insolent 
selfishness. Good God! how powerful are circum- 
stances! How they have laid me open to myself! 
How they have swept away vanities and deeply rooted 
prejudices! I deserved everything that has come 
upon me." 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Emily and Tudor had returned from their honey- 
moon journey and installed themselves in their home, 
which, thanks to Mrs. Danmer's superintendence, 
they found comfortable and elegant. Emily had, of 
course, immediately opened Alice's package, which 
was thrust by her into the carriage when she left her 
father's house after the wedding. To Emily's in- 
tense surprise, she found that it contained a deed of 
gift from Alice to her, amounting to no less than half 
of Alice's fortune, including a small but beautifully 
situated estate in the country — an estate lying in the 
midst of lovely woodland scenery, and which an aunt 
had left to her (Alice) by will, for her sole use and 
benefit, to dispose of ultimately as she pleased. The 
note to which Alice had alluded was also duly found 
in the package. It was properly sealed and tied with 
a white ribbon. 

*' My dearest Emily," (wrote Alice), 

*' Let me once more congratulate you upon 
the event of your life. My prayers for your welfare 
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accompany you. Providence has given you a husband 
worthy of you, and an inner voice tells me that he 
will make you happy. There was a time when I 
fondly hoped that Heaven might have a similar future 
in store for me, but in the incomprehensible wisdom 
of Him who directs all things for the best, it was 
willed otherwise. My sunny anticipations of an 
earthly wedding are buried long ago — and on the 
cross remaining on their grave hang the immortelles 
of memory, never fading, ever recalling. A noble 
soul, because too good for this world, fled in the 
spring of his earthly life to a better home. On the 
altar of his country he offered up his life, and angels 
bore his spirit triumphantly heavenwards. 

''My dearest Emily, have you and I not been 
bosom friends ever since we saw each other for the 
first time ? Did I not open my heart to you as unto 
a second self ? Are you not the only link remaining 
between him and me? — between me and him with 
whom my spiritual life is not only bound up indis- 
solubly, but to whom I also owe this earthly life ? 
How nobly he came to the rescue ! — how forgetful of 
himself ! Ever is his figure present to my mind as 
it leant over me after that accident which, but for 
him, would have consigned me first to the tomb. For 
* Auld lang syne,' for sweet memory's sake, accept part 
of what might have been his. 

''I have had a wedding, too, my dearest, but one 
which can do without an earthly wedding gift. I 
have been wedded to the Kingdom which is not of 
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this world — ^to the Church of our blessed Saviour. 
I have become a Sister of Charity. Do not expect to 
see me in the dress of one, in hood and gown. No, I 
am wedded to the Church in the spirit which maketh 
of every one of its members a brother or a sister of 
charity, and which exhibits no outward sign of an 
exclusive devotion to its duties. Oh, how kind the 
Lord is to have enabled me to add to the comfort, the 
happiness, of one whom I have more than one reason 
to love — you, dearest ! And now, once more, may He 
bless you, who was Love Himself. 

" With kindest regards to your dear husband, 

" Believe me, 
" Ever yours affectionately, 

"Alice Fobbester. 

" P.S. — I enclose a list of the documents contained 
in the package, explaining their nature. The gift is 
irrevocable. You may show this letter to your 
husband, and then please destroy it.'' 

The letter showed some of those immistakable 
blotches which are made by irrepressible tears. 
Writing of one who had been so much to her, her 
feelings overcame her. 

Emily hardly believed her eyes. What a day of 
joy for her! The man she loved, her own — and 
unhoped-for blessings showered upon her besides. 
Neither she nor her husband, on reading Alice's letter 
for the first time, could realize the magnitude of the 
gift to which it alluded. But on reading the list 
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which explained the deeds and documents and scrips, 
it dawned upon them both that Alice had given away 
a fortune. 

Emily, who had refused a baronet and his riches 
because she loved another man and not him, was 
made rich by the sister of that very baronet. Emily, 
who had made up her mind not to sell herself to 
riches and a title, but to go through life cheerfully 
with a poor man whom she loved, was not required 
to show greater faith than she had already done. 
Her faith in the future was accounted to her as 
righteousness, and the trials which she was prepared 
to undergo cheerfully, if necessary, were never sent 
her. She had had the satisfaction of seeing her 
husband esteemed, beloved, for himself alone, for 
that very individuality for which she prized and loved 
him. She had seen him make his own career, not only 
unaided by capital or connections, but in spite of 
them — ^in spite of the existence of the former, for 
Mr. Sheppard could easily have found a partner with 
capital, and in spite of the indifference or antagonism 
of connections. What Emily steadfastly believed to 
be in Tudor, she had the gratification or the triumph 
of seeing evolved. What she was fully prepared to 
forego in worldly comfort was added unto her. It 
is only those who can live cheerfully without riches, 
who are worthy of riches. 

" Tudor," said Emily, '* this is your uncle's fortune 
restored to you." 

To Tudor, who kaew what Emily did not know, 
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this restitution was even more striking than to Emily. 
He knew the cause of his former reverses — the very 
man who had ruined him was unconsciously the 
instrument for ample recompense. 

The estate which Alice gave to Emily was let 
to a gentleman under a lease which had yet to run 
for nearly seven years. This was a circumstance 
most welcome to Tudor, as, for many reasons, he did 
not choose at present to alter the mode and style of 
his life. Under no circumstances would he have 
lived at a place from which his office was not daily 
and easily accessible. Mr. Sheppard deserved at his 
hands an unremitting and solicitous care for their 
business. He had made it worth Tudor's while to repre- 
sent him with heart and soul, when he (Tudor) was at 
his mercy. No worldly consideration could cause him 
to deviate from what his benefactor expected of him. 

Nor did Tudor or Emily wish to constitute of the 
landed estate a white elephant, which, by its keep, 
might lead them on to unnecessary expense. They 
were anxious to observe the style which they had 
originally laid out for themselves ; besides, Tudor's 
ambition tended not towards a dominion over timber 
and land, but a realm of letters. 

Tudor was now in a position to restore his parents 
to their former comforts ; but they, too, had forgotten 
nothing, and learnt a good deal, and showed a great 
aversion to spending their money upon a staff of idle, 
selfish servants. A hundred pounds went further 
with them now, and gave them more pleasure and 
comfort than £300 formerly. 
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To Tudor's pretty and amiable sisters, too, his 
success in life was most beneficial. Often both of 
them were staying with Emily, and it was rare 
indeed when one of them was not with them in 
London. 

Mr. Sheppard's happiest hours were when he could 
" drop in " for dinner miexpectedly — to take pot-luck. 
Considering London distances, and that he lived in 
the very opposite direction from the office to where 
Tudor lived, his "dropping in'* was a mere figure of 
speech. There is no doubt that if Mr. Sheppard 
had taken a partner with ever so many thousand 
pounds capital, he would not have had that peace of 
mind with regard to his business, which he had now, 
and that he would have been deprived of the manifold 
pleasures which his paternal intercourse with his dear 
proteges yielded him is obvious. 

One day, when Emily and one of Tudor's sisters 
were sitting quietly at their work, Charley, who lay 
on the hearthrug like a spoilt member of the family, 
which he was, gave one sharp bark. 

" There is a stranger coming," said Emily to her 
young sister-in-law, and immediately afterwards the 
visitor's knock and a ring were heard. 

" Please, m'm, there is a lady wants to see you," 
said the servant. 

" Did she give you her card ?" asked Emily. 

" No, m'm. I asked her for her name, but she said 
it did not matter, she wanted to see you very par- 
ticularly, she says." 
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" Where is she ? " asked Emily. " Is she a lady ? ** 

"Lor, m'm, yes, quite a lady, she is beautifully 
dressed; I put her in the breakfast-room." 

"Show her in here," said Emily, while Tudor's 
sister rose and left the room. 

Arabella, for it was no other than she, entered the 
room, looking very handsome and stylish. 

" Mrs. Emily Thompson ? " said Arabella, 

" Yes, that is my name," answered Emily. 

" The daughter of Major Danmer ? " 

" Yes," said Enuly. " Will you take a seat ? " 

" I ought to have sent in my card, but as it would 
give you no clue as to who I am, and what the object 
of my visit is, I thought I could better introduce 
myself in this way, for my introduction requires some 
explanation. I hardly know how to begin," continued 
Arabella, with a short, nervous laugh. "Is Mr. 
Thompson, your husband, in the house ? " 

" No," answered Emily, " he is at his oiffice ; do you ' 
want to see him ? " 

"No, no," said Arabella, "I have something to 
communicate to you alone — are you sure that we 
cannot be overheard here ? " 

"You startle me!" said Emily, evidently reaUy 
startled, but she rose and shut the door of an adjoin- 
ing room. 

" Nobody can overhear us," said Emily. She was 
on the eve of asking — "May I ask your name, 
and your credentials for coming and making any 
compiunication at aU ?" but she judged it expedient to 
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remain passive, and to let the stranger say what she 
had to say, in her own way. 

*'Let me first assure you," said Arabella, "that 
I come to you as a friend, and if I ask you a few 
questions which may puzzle you, I shall not leave you 
long in suspense as to the object I have for so doing. 
I had, perhaps, better tell you first, that I am an old 
friend of your brother's, of many years' standing.'* 

" Of my brother Frederick's ? " said Emily. 

"Who is dead," said Arabella. 

" It is about four years now, since he was killed in 
the Tucululian war," was Emily's rejoinder. 

" Was there ever any unpleasantness between him 
and your husband ? " 

" Between Frederick and my husband ? " said 
Emily with an uneasy feeling, "never to my know- 
ledge." 

"Did your husband ever tell you that there had 
been any money transactions between him and your 
brother ? " 

" Yes, he did," said Emily, " but my brother men- 
tioned it first to me, and my husband acknowledged it 
to me afterwards, when I spoke to him on the subject." 

Arabella looked puzzled. 

Emily alluded to the £250 bill, by means of 
which the jewels were redeemed. 

" And you say there was no unpleasantness about 
it ? " asked Arabella. 

"None whatever; but pray excuse me," said 
Emily, "my dear brother has been long dead, and 
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you allude to an affair which can only concern my 
husband — what do you mean ? " 

"Dear Mrs. Thompson," said Arabella, earnestly 
and kindly, " I can well imagine .that you most think 
all this very strange, but I come a^ a friend — ^you will 
understand presently." 

" I must beg of you to be more explicit, though, if 
you come as a friend; say what you have to say 
without hesitation, and relieve me from suspense." 

" I will, I will ! " said Arabella. A variety of 
conjectures flew through her brain. Frederick's sister 
might know all about impleasantness and more than 
unpleasantness, and not feel warranted to acknow- 
ledge anything of the kind to her, a stranger. And 
then again, what sort of a man was Emily's husband ? 
He might love his wife, and yet have a deadly hatred 
against her brother, and have bided his time. 
Arabella had the. money in her pocket to pay both 
the amount of the forged bill and a reasonable 
interest on it. Should she say that she came to take 
up a certain bill that had been given, without acknow- 
ledging that it was forged, and by simply obtaining 
the bill, remove all danger to Frederick ? 

But Frederick's name might have been tainted 
already. She longed to tell Emily that her brother 
was living. There was also the fact that Emily's 
husband had been really wronged, and she felt in- 
stinctively that Frederick's peace of mind could not 
be restored, unless his sorrow for what he had done 
had been conveyed to Emily's husband. 

VOL. m, Q 
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Whichever way Arabella turned the question, she 
saw no alternative but to confide entirely in Emily, 
that is, as far as her brother's delinquency was con- 
cerned ; stUl, if expedient, she would shelter him by 
withholding the fact that he was alive. 

" I am going to tell you something," said Arabella, 
"which, if you don't know it already, will make 
matters no worse than they are — ^the only thing is, it 
is sure to grieve you." 

" I entreat you," said Emily, " Bpeak out plainly." 

"Your brother, when he left this country, went 
away with a heavy burden on his inind ; he had been 
induced — he was very much embarrassed in money 
matters, his whole career was at stake — ^he could not 
help himself, and he used your husband's name for 
obtaining money." 

" For God's sake ! *' cried Emily, turning very pale, 
" what proof have you of this ? It cannot be ; none of 
us know anything about such a thing, and what can 
be your object in bringing such an accusation against 
the dead?" 

" None but the purest," replied Arabella, wha felt 
that the standpoint which Emily had taken was very 
natural, and anticipated that Emily would wish to 
consult with her husband on this matter before she 
entered into anything further with her. "I fully 
appreciate the view you have taken. I am a stranger 
to you ; I cannot tell whether your consternation 
arises from the fact that you see me in posses- 
sion of a secret which you would for the sake of 
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yourself and your family hide from the world, or 
whether I have made you acquainted with What you 
did not know before." 

" Nothing of the kind, nothing of the kind ! no one 
knows anything about it ! " said Emily, eagerly. 

"Best assured," said Arabella, "in any case, that 
the secret is safe with me, and that I did not come 
with any sinister purpose." 

" I cannot listen to this any longer ; I must speak to 
my husband about it," said Emily. 

" That is what I supposed," said Arabella. *'I will 
call again to-morrow." 

It then struck her that they might both suspect her 
of wishing to extort hush-money from them, and she 
regretted having left New York so hastily without 
getting some sort of credentials from Frederick. On 
the other hand again, she thought that her first im- 
pulse and view of the matter were right ; and that 
unless she knew Frederick safe in both Emily's and 
Tudor's hands, she could not, consistently .with 
Frederick's safety, come forward with anything that 
proved him to be living. 

Emily, in her turn, had very properly conceived 
the idea that if she allowed this stranger to leave the 
house, her husband, as well as herself, might always 
feel, to say the least, annoyed if they lost sight of 
her. Her husband might say^--"Why did you let 
her go ? " 

" Excuse me," said Emily, " what you tell me is 
so extraordinary that I should not like to lose sight of 
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yoii until my husband has seen you. Place yourself 
in my position. You are a perfect stranger. You 
come and tell me " 

" I understand you quite. I will wait until your 
husband comes," said Arabella. 

"Thank you," said Emily. "Will you take off 
ypur bopnet ? " 

"I don't mind," said Arabella, immediately com- 
plying with the request. 

Emily now examined the stranger more closely. 
She saw she w£|,s a very ladylike person — ^possibly a 
lady. She was handsome, and had such a kindly, 
open expression that Emily felt much reassured, and 
was inclined to believe that no sinister object lay at 
the bottom of her visit. 

" We dine at six," said Emily, " and it is only four 
now. I am sorry to keep you so long waiting." 

" Ejon't mind that," said Arabella. " I have plenty 
of time." 

Strang^ to say, the moment she had taken her 
bonnet off sl|e felt more at home with Emily. She 
had had no small curiosity to see Frederick's sister. 
There was something so womanly and candid about 
Emily that Arabella could not help feeling attracted 
towards her. 

"4ft^ ^" said Arabella, " I may tpll you a little 
more about myself, and furnish yqu with such proof 
aa will convince both you ' and your husband that I 
am acting perfectly in good faith. This is my card. 
Do you know this name ? *' 
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Emily took the card tendered her, and read — 
^* Miss Arabella Gates." 

'* No, I do not," she said. 

"No; I thought you did not," said Arabella. 
*' You will be surprised to hear that I was engaged 
to be married to your brother before he left this 
country." 

''Indeed, you surprise me more and more. He 
never told any of his family of this engagement, to my 
knowledge." 

*' No ; I don't suppose he did. Perhaps he shrank 
from letting his family know what would have shocked 
them," said Arabella. 

" What do you mean ? " ^sked Emily. 

"They might, and no doubt would, have looked 
upon your brother's marriage with me as upon a 
mesalliance — ^for I am an actress." 

Emily made no answer, for she was convinced that 
her father, at all events, would have strongly objected 
to Frederick's marrying an actress. 

"Dear me," she thought, "what an additional 
worry and unhappiness this would have caused to 
papa — ^I holding out for Tudor, and Frederick for an 
actress." It seemed also now to dawn upon her why 
Frederick took her hint about Alice's feelings towards 
him so coolly at the time. However, as Frederick 
was dead, there was not the least occasion to raise 
the question whether her papa would have objected 
to such a marriage or not. 

Arabella interpreted Emily's silence correctly, and 
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got an inkling what difficulties would hare stood in 
the way of a nnion between her and Frederick, in a 
i^ocial sense, if things had gone on smoothly with him. 

''Yes/' continued Arabella, after a panse, ''I can 
easily imagine that Frederick kept our engagement 
quiet. At all events, my engagement to him led him 
to confide this secret to me, and his expression of 
deep contrition at the act he committed under great 
temptation. I am in a position to say that no man 
was ever more sorry, or suffered more, in every 
respect, than he did. He wanted to communicate 
with your husband, but he dared not. Years have 
passed, and I can do justice to his memory by con- 
veying to your husband, through you, your brother's 
deep sorrow, 'and by making good your husband's 
loss, as far as it is known to me." 

Arabella rose, and took out of her pocket six ^100 
Bank of England notes, crisp and new. 

"There/' she said, tendering them to Emily, 
**take them. I hope this will convince you that 
I am acting in good faith." 

"No," said Emily, "You must excuse me. I 
cannot take this responsibility upon myself. I must 
wait until my husband comes ; but I will tell h\vn 
that you offered me the money. If he does not 
come soon, I should like to ask of you the favour to 
dine with us," 

" Thank you," said Arabella ; " I will. I came to 
London only for this purpose, and I am anxious 
to get through it." 
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" I am much obliged to you for staying. It will be 
so much more comfortable to talk everything over 
after dinner. What was the amount you wanted to 
give me ? " asked Emily. 

" Six hundred pounds." 

" Six hundred pounds ! " echoed Emily. 
. *' Yes," replied Arabella. " Five hundred was the 
amount of the bill, and the interest would " 

" You must be mistaken ? " said Emily. 

"That is what I understood Frederick to say," 
answered Arabella, who felt that the subject must 
now be dropped until Emily's husband came home, 
which he did twenty minutes or a quarter of an hour 
|>efore dinner-time, the two ladies touching, in the 
paean time, conversationally, indifferent topics, and 
Arabella looking at picture books, photographs, 
etc., etc. 

The first thing which Emily did when her husband 
came home was to send her young sister-in-law into 
the drawing-room to keep Arabella company, while 
she foUowed her husband into his dressmg-room. 

" Do you know," said Emily, " that a very extra- 
ordinary thing has happened ? " 

" What is that, love ? " said Tudor. 

" Somebody has called and told me that Frederick 
used your name illegally for obtaining money." 

" What ? " said Tudor, much agitated. '* How can 
that be? Who was it?" 

"A lady named Miss Arabella Gates," replied 
Emily. 
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** Never heard the name before ! But where is 
she ? And what did you say ? " asked Tudor, eagerly. 

" But is it true, Tudor ? Is it true ? " asked Emily, 
nervously. 

"Is it true?'* repeated Tudor> evidently em- 
barrassed. 

*' Oh, I see it all, my dear, deaf husband! " cried 
Emily, and she threw her arms round his neck, 
bursting into tears. 

" Compose yourself, my darling," said Tudor, softly, 
kissmg her on the forehead. 

^' My good, my noble Tudor, I see it all ! It is my 
brother who brought all your misfortunes on you; but 
the Lord was with you. I must collect myself/' she 
continued, " for the lady is in the drawing-room." . 

" In the drawiQg-room ? " said Tudor* 

"Yes. I would not have let her go for anything, for 
fear of losing sight of her. I invited her to dinner, as 
I thought it rude to keep her so long without showing 
her some hospitality." 

Tudor felt quite bewildered. There were so Many 
considerations which crowded upon his brain, that he 
did not know how or where to begin. 

"What does she say?" asked Tudor, upon which 
Emily related every word that had passed between 
her and Arabella. 

" The deuce she did ! " said Tudor, when he heard 
that she offered to pay £600 in bank-notes. " Most 
extraordinary ! " he exclaimed. 

The more he thought of it, the more complicated 
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this bill affair appeared to him. Some time ago it 
had struck him as very odd that Mr. Sharpe had not 
found his way to Frederick's father, the major, to 
recover the amount; but soon after Tudor became 
connected in business with Mr. Sheppard, he 
thought it would be well to inquire for that bill, 
with a view of paying it. Strange to say, aU the 
answer he could obtain from Mr. Sharpe was, that 
he did not know where the bill was, and did not care, 
as it had passed out of his hands. He went again 
and again to Mr. Sharpe, who finally promised him 
that he would try and hunt it up for him. That 
Tudor was anxious to have search made for it quietly, 
is clear. 

Thus time passed on, his marriage intervened) his 
head was full of other things, and the bill, not coming 
forward, remained unsettled. Now, quite unex- 
pectedly, after several years, a person starts up, and 
tells his wife that that bill is or was a forgery, a 
secret which nobody besides himself was likely to 
know, Frederick being dead% It was possible, cer- 
tainly, that Frederick, before leaving England, did 
confide his secret to the girl he loved ; but where was 
the bill? People don't, as a rule, lose or destroy 
bills, or lose sight of them when they might recover 
in one quarter or another something for them. With 
two points, Tudor was particularly impressed. The 
first was, that the time had come for him to acknow- 
ledge to his wife her brother's culpability. As she 
had heard of it from without, it was the only means 
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of allajing her fear that the world knew all about it. 
The second was that Frederick's guilt must, under no 
circmustances, be acknowledged to this Miss Gates. 

** llj darling/' said Tudor, '^ we have not much 
time to talk this matter folly over, but listen atten- 
tively to what I have to say, for we must perfectly 
understand each other as regards this stranger. It 
is true that your brother did forge my name for five 
hundred pounds. He discounted the bill with a Mr. 
Sharpe, who had taken a bill, from me to him, before, 
a band Jide bill. Mr. Sharpe knew your brother, and 
the money for the second bill was paid to him per- 
sonally. From the very first moment, that was when 
the bill was presented to me, I acknowledged the 
forged signature as my own, and if this woman really 
knows anything positive about it, she can have it from 
no other source than from Frederick. On the other 
hand, it is incomprehensible to me why, after your 
brother has been dead several years, this Miss Gates 
should tender six hundred pounds. Either she is a 
second Alice, which is not likely, or she does it from 
a feeling of remorse, having led him into money 
excesses. Under no circumstances must we acknow- 
ledge to her th^t Frederick has forged this bill. I 
have confessed the truth of the matter to you for the 
purpose of trftuquilUzing your mind. My having 
acknowledged the sigi^ature as mine, proves to you 
that no stigma can possibly attach to Frederick's 
memory, and with regard to this affair, you and I can 
have no other object than to keep it secret always." 
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*'I am quite confused," said. Emily, ''with one 
thing and another. We must go down soon to dinner." 

"Upon my word," said Tudor, "I have no 
appetite." 

*' We must go through the ceremony," said Emily. 

"Now, we are quite agreed that the secret must 
remain ours, and that we cannot on any account take 
the money ? " said Tudor. 

" Quite," replied Emily. 

" Halloa ! What's that ? " said Tudor, on hearing 
a knock at the front door. " I shouldn't wonder if 
that was Mr. Sheppard ; he sleeps in town to-night 
as he has same Board meeting to attend to-morrow 
morning early." 

" How provoking ! " said Emily. " I never once 
found him to be de trop, but to-day his coming is 
very inconvenient." 

" We must put up with it, my dear, and manage 
as best we can." 

Both went down to the drawing-room, where they 
found Mr. Sheppard engaged in lively conversation 
with Arabella. Emily introduced both her husband 
and Mr. Sheppard to her, and the little party went 
in to dinner, Tudor giving his arm to Arabella; 
Mr. Sheppard offered his to Emily. Tudor thought 
he had seen the lady before, and Arabella, too, seemed 
to recognize him, but neither could recollect under what 
circumstances. Arabella felt quite a rapprochement 
towards Frederick's sister and brother-in-law. In 
her heart she fancied herself abeady Frederick's wife. 
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and only regretted that it was denied to her to claim 
relationship with such nice people at once. 

There was something unmistakably sincere and 
kindly about Tudor, and her apprehension as to Ms 
feelings of resentment concerning Frederick greatly 
subsided. The little dinner-party passed ofif very 
pleasantly ; Mr. Bheppard, who had a store of remini- 
scences, and had in his day come in contact with men 
of eminence, was very agreeable, reliating anecdotes of 
them and other interesting facts. As according to 
the proverb, "it never rains but it pours," so it 
happened that when the little party sat comfortably 
in the drawing-room, another visitof announced 
himself. 

"This must be Sparks," said Tudor. "Charley 
wags his tail." 

" Mr. Sparks ! " cried Arabella, rather off her guard, 
" the gentleman connected with the press ? " 

" Do you know him ? " asked Tudor. 

"Yes," said Arabella> "I have known him many 
years." 

After all, she had nothing to fear from being recog- 
nized. For if Mr. Sparks should alude to America, 
he did not know that Frederick was there. 

After Mr. Sparks had shaken hands with Emily 
and the two gentlemen, he exclaimed, "Why, Miss 
Gates, I am very glad to see that you have returned 
from America ! Is Mrs. Gates with you ? " 

" No," repUed ArabeUa, " I left her in New York." 

" She is quite well, I hope ? " 
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** Quite, thank you.'* 

" When did you arrive ? " asked Mr, Sparks. 

" Last night, from Liverpool," replied Arabella. 

" Are you staying at the Philadelphia Hotel ? " 

" At the Philadelphia ! " repeated Tudor to himself. 
''To be sure, it was at the Philadelphia I met her at 
the supper-party; Frederick was there, too, that is 
where I met him for the first time. To be sure, I now 
recollect." 

After Tudor had settled this point in his mind he 
felt more satisfied, for it is tantalizing not to remember 
under what circumstances you have met people before. 

To Mr. Sparks's question, Arabella replied that she 
was staying at an hotel near Euston Station, as she did 
not intend to remain more than a day or two in 
London. 

"Well, Miss Gates," said Mr. Sparks, "how do 
you like America ? " 

" Very well indeed," said Arabella, " I should not 
like to live in this country again." 

" How is that ? " asked Mr Sparks. 

"A friend of mina who visited Australia on a 
professional tour says : ' Society in England is like 
the vegetatic(n at the antipodes, very grand and very 
old, but rather decayed and most ineffectual to afford 
support and shelter when needed,' " said Arabella. 

" That's not biad," said Mr. Sparks. " I suppose 
the Americans are very warm-hearted ? " 

" They are very hospitable and warm-hearted, and 
socially less prejudiced than the English.'^ 
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'' I believe you are right. Miss Gates/' said Tudor, 
who thought he knew something about social English 
prejudices. Thus the conversation turned on various 
topics or subjects. 

In the course of the evening, Tudor, by means of a 
look, managed to get Sparks out of the room with him. 

"I say. Sparks," he said, "you know this Miss 
Gates, do you ? " 

" Yes, I have known her for many years." 

" What do you know of her ? is she respectable ? " 
asked Tudor. 

" Bespectable ? as respectable as any woman in 
England," answered Mr. Sparks. 

"Not fast? — I mean not fond of spending other 
people's money ? " inquired Tudor again* 

"Not at all; she always had the reputation of a 
quiet and respectable young woman. But don't you 
know her, she being in your house?" asked Mr* 
Sparks. 

" No, I saw her to-day for the first time, that is, 1 saw 
her once before, but it is only to-day that I made her 
acquaintance. She brought me a special message 
from a friend, and as I was not in, and she had to 
wait for me until I came home to dinner, my wife 
p,sked her to stay." 

"Well," rejoined Mr. Sparks, "she is a most 
respectable woman, and you need not be uneasy on 
that score." 

" Do you know anything else about her ? Had! she 
any particular reason for going to America ? " asked 
Tudor. 
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" No," said Mr. Sparks, musingly, " I know of no 
particular reason. At least, nothing to her disad- 
vantage. Now, since you ask me, I remember her 
mother got into trouble through an attorney, a Mr. 
Jenkins, a man well known as a sharp practitioner. 
He had a bill of sale over her furniture and sacrificed 
it — sold her out. Let me see, there was also a rumour 
of some scamp of an officer having broken off his 
engagement with her." 

*' An o&cet ? " said Tudor ; " do you know his 
name ? " 

** No, I do not ; I may have heard it, but I did not 
take any notice of it.'* 

" But it was a bond fide engagement, was it ? " 
asked Tudor again. 

" I believe it was; at least her mother spoke openly 
enough of it. I remember we all thought that she 
was very prOud of it," said Mr. Sparks. 

"What was the public feeling about this engage- 
ment — ^was it that he victimized her, or she him ? " 

"It was generally believed," replied Mr. Sparks, 
" that he victimized her ; why, you don't know this 
Miss GateS) she is really a thoroughly respectable 
woman." 

" Thank you, Sparks>" said Tudor ; " now let us go 
tn again." 

Later in the evening, as the gentlemen still pro- 
longed their visit, Tudor managed to convey to 
Arabella, through his wife, that they would feel 
happy if she would stay with them until the next day. 
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To this Arabella readily consented. Both Emily and 
Tudor were very cordial in their behaviour to her. 
He told Emily what Sparks had communicated to 
him, at his request. Sparks's accidental yisit that 
day had effected several things for Arabella. It 
had identified her as Miss Gates, had given her a good 
character, and confirmed in some measure her state- 
ment as to her engagement to Frederick. This was 
very much in her favour. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-table, Arabella 
said to Emily — "I should like to say a word to 
you in private by-and-by, before I speak to your 
husband — if you wish me to speak to him at all." 

*' Certainly I do," replied Emily. 

On breakfast being over, Arabella said to Tudor — 
" I shall not keep you long waiting, Mr. Thompson. 
I have only two or three words to say." 

When Arabella was alone with Emily she said — 
" Is your husband a friend to your brother, to your 
family ? " 

" Certainly he is," replied she. 

''The reason why I ask is," said Arabella, "that 
husbands are not always fcienda with their wives' 
families, and I want to have the assurance, for your 
own family's sake, for the sake of your brother's 
memory, that I may speak out before him with as 
much safety as I thiAkrr-as I am sure— rl can before 
you." 

"You may rept fi^ssjired of that," replied Emily; 
" my family's honour, my brother's memory are as safe 
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in my husband's hands as in mine. But, let me tell 
you, you can reveal nothing to him to the discredit of 
my brother's memory." 

" Can I not ? " said Arabella, while she measured, 
mentally, the range of Emily's remark. "Will you 
kindly call Mr. Thompson in ? " she added. 

•Tudor came in. 

" I need not repeat," said Arabella to Tudor, *' what 
I stated to Mrs. Thompson. She has no doubt told 
you every word of it." 

" Every word of it," repeated Emily. 

"I tender you these six hundred pounds for the 
bill which Mrs. Thompson's brother drew upon you 
in a moment of temptation. Five hundred for the 
bill, and one hundred for interest, unless you require 
more interest, and then you have only to say so. I am 
also in a position to convey to you his sincere con- 
trition for this act of his, and I trust to God that 
you will say, candidly, whether you have forgiven 
him." 

" I do not wish in the least to imply that you do 
not act in perfect good faith," said Tudor, " but I really 
cannot accept the money; there must be some mis- 
understanding or delusion in the matter." 

*' Then you do not admit the fact that your wife's 
brother used — in plain words, forged — your name ? " 

" I certainly do not admit it," answered Tudor. 

" And you give me your word of honour, as a gen- 
tleman, that you never took any proceedings in the 
matter against him ? " 

VOL. in. B 
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"How could I, when there was no occasion to 
proceed against him?" said Tudor. 

" Answer me, if you please, unconditionally, 
whether you ever took any proceedings of the kind men- 
tioned, against him, upon your honour," said Arabella. 

'* Never," replied Tudor. 

" Or that this secret was ever told by you to any 
one except your wife ? " continued she. 

" How could I " began Tudor. 

"Dear Mr. Thompson, don't think me rude, but 
answer me unconditionally." 

" Never," said Tudor again. 

"And did no rumour of this forgery ever reach 
your ears?" 

" Never," said Tudor, once more, " except the 
rumour brought to my ears now through you." 

" Then you paid the bill yourself, quietly, did you ? " 
asked Arabella. 

"WhatbiU?" said Tudor. 

" Why, the five hundred pound bill ? " answered 
Arabella. 

Tudor reflected for one moment. He could not say 
that there never was such a bill ; he could not say 
that he paid it ; for where was it ? This Miss Gates 
might have it in her pocket, in which case the weU- 
meant fabric of his denials would fall to the ground 
at once. 

" The five hundred pound bill was dishonoured by 
me," he said, " because I had not then the money to 
pay it." 
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"Then you acknowledged it as your own," per- 
severed Arabella, " and paid it afterwards ? " 

Tudor looked at Arabella sharply. 

" What is she driving at ? " he thought ; " surely 
she has the bill in her pocket." 

"No, I did not pay it afterwards," said Tudor, 
" for I lost sight of it ; it has been mislaid by the 
party in whose hands it was." 

" What ! " cried Arabella, " you have not got the 
bill ? It is lost, you say ? You trifle with me ! You 
play with me ! " 

" Then you have not got the bill ? " said Tudor, 
hastily. 

" What ! I ?" exclaimed ArabeUa. "I? Good God! 
what does this mean? I believed every word you 
said. That is, I made sure that you wanted to shelter 
Frederick, and now you say that I have the biU ; this 
is too bad ! too bad ! " 

From the genuine consternation which Arabella 
showed, Tudor came at once to the conclusion that 
she had not the bill. 

" I don't know," said Tudor, " what made me think 
you might have it ; at all events, I have not got it." 

" Where is the bill ? " 

" I don't know," said Tudor. 

" There is something awful in this ! Dear me ! " 
said Arabella, in a haK-crying tone ; " I was in hopes 
to be able to arrange everything so satisfactorily and 
nicely, and now there are nothing but fears and 
doubts." 



] 
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" But what do you fear and doubt ? " asked Emily. 

" I doubt your husband, and I fear the world. You 
have as much reason as I have, if not more so, to 
care that no stigma should be thrown on your family ; 
how can you take it so easy that the bill is not forth- 
coming ? " 

During the night, when they had more leisure to 
talk over the matter, Tudor had gone more fully into 
details, and told Emily about the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the bill. 

" I do not doubt my husband," said Emily. " I 
know that he has repeatedly tried to discover the 
whereabouts of the bill, and could not ? " 

" Good God ! " cried ArabeUa. 

"You need not be alarmed," said Tudor; "this 
circumstance imphes no danger to any one." 

At the same time, he was more puzzled than ever. 
If Frederick were living, he could understand her 
soHcitude — she caring for him ; but it was too much of 
a stretch of the imagination to fancy that she cared 
as much for Frederick's family. Still he continued — 
"I have acknowledged the bill as my own, before 
witnesses, and if you do not believe me you can go to 
Messrs. Snyder and Co.'s bank to ascertain the truth 
of what I say." 

" Suppose I do," said Arabella, " what guarantee 
have I that Frederick's reputation is safe in your 
hands ? " 

" You seem to be very jealous of Frederick's repu- 
tation," said Tudor, " considering that he is dead." 
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" Did I not tell your wife that I was engaged to 
him ? May I not love him still ? '* 

" To satisfy you on this point," said Tudor, "I will 
be very candid with you. By my acknowledging this 
identical bill as mine, or, rather, by the fact of my 
having dishonoured that bill, I lost my uncle's in- 
heritance — a fortune of many thousand pounds." 

" Yes," said Emily ; " he lost his situation at the 
bank, and his uncle's fortune — was rendered a pauper 
and a social outcast. Do you think that if he had 
pronoxmced this bill a forgery,, this would have 
happened ? or do you think that if he had wished 
to pronounce it so, he would have suffered what he has 
through not doing so ? I only put the case so to prove 
to you how unfounded your fears and suspicions are." 

Arabella was overcome. She turned pale. " For- 
give me, dear Mr. Thompson. It was not so much 
suspicion on my part as fear. So Frederick caused 
you all this loss ? Oh, how terrible ! I shall not be 
able to make this up — all, I am afraid. How much 
did you lose?" 

** Would you make that up, too ? " asked Tudor. 

" If I can I will," replied Arabella. 

Emily and Tudor looked at each other. 

'' Is she insane ? Has she a fixed idea ? Is she ^ 
monomaniac?" thought Tudor. "But there is no 
occasion to make anything up," said Tudor. I am 
much better off now pecuniarily and much happier 
in every respect than if I had inherited my uncle's 
fortune, as I expected, without reverses." 
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" Is this a fact ? " asked Arabella, looking at Tudor, 
still half scared. 

For a moment she turned matters over in her 
mind. The more she reflected the more her fears 
were quieted. "It is evident," she thought to herself, 
" he has sheltered Frederick ; for a man does not lose 
his fortune, and his situation, and become a pauper, 
if he is not thoroughly m earnest in taking the blame 
upon himself. If he thus sheltered him when he had 
everything to lose, how much more will he do so now 
when all evil consequences for having done so seem to 
be over ? " 

** The question resolves itself to this," said Arabella : 
" you have fully convinced me that there is no stigma 
on Frederick's memory, nor on his family, and I shall 
be as candid with you now, as I have been from the 
beginning of this conversation. I am also fully con- 
vinced ihat you will always act in perfect good faith 
towards your wife and her family, and that the secret 
is safe in your hands under any circumstances." 

Tudor smiled at her perseverance, but he knew that 
she was right. ** You may think so. Miss Gates," he 
said, "but the matter must rest there, for I can 
never acknowledge anything else than what I have 
acknowledged, nor anything beyond it. Still, as I 
also beHeve in your good faith in this matter, and as 
you have cross-questioned me a good deal, wiU you 
do us the favour to let us know how you came by this 
delusion ? " 

" I shall not withhold from you the particulars how 
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I came by ' this delusion/ as you call it ; and if I re- 
quired from you an additional proof of your good 
faith — ^but I do not — ^my very relating to you these 
particuftjrs would prove a new test as to your inten- 
tions. I have something to communicate to you now 
which will give you joy, but I hope it will not agitate 
Mrs. Thompson too much. Did you ever hear posi- 
tively that Frederick was dead? " 

Tudor looked at Emily, who trembled. " No, we 
did not," said Tudor. "There was no alternative 
left us but to conclude that he was dead from the 
circumstances which were related to us, and to which 
eye-witnesses testified." 

This little roundabout way of questioning, Arabella 
adopted for the purpose of preparing Emily for the 
news she had to give. 

"Compose yourself, my darling," said Tudor to 
Emily. "There seems to be some strange news 
coming." 

" News of joy ! " said Arabella. 

"Is he li — ving?" cried Emily, the last word 
choking in her throat. 

" Yes, he is," cried Arabella, " and safe and well ; " 
upon which she jumped up and covered Emily's face 
with kisses. 

When Emily had recovered from the shock occa- 
sioned by the intelligence, sufficiently to listen with 
some composure to the narrative, Arabella related 
Frederick's adventures in Tucululi, his escape to New 
York, his sufferings and hardships there, how she 
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met him accidentally, how she knew he was a better 
man — a new man altogether. She told them how 
she made up her mind to come over for the purpose 
of restoring peace and happiness to him. 

" And this moment," added Arabella, '* I shall go 
and send him a telegram by cable that everything is 
right." 

"We will go with you," said Tudor. 

*'Yes, we will go with you," said Emily; "and 
we will fetch your things from the hotel, for we shall 
have many things to talk over now. I see that you 
are a deeu:, dear sister to me," continued she, kissing 
Arabella, who felt proud and happy at being thus 
acknowledged by Emily, but who deserved every bit 
of her happiness. 

" Dear me," she said, " my maid will be getting 
anxious by this time." 

" I will go* out and fetch a cab at once. Get ready 
in the mean time, ladies," said Tudor. 

Amongst these three people there was more joy 
about this sinner Frederick than there might have 
been about ninety-nine righteous men. A glorious 
telegram was sent off at once to Frederick Smith. 

" I have seen your brother and sister. Every one 
of your family quite well. Your affairs unknown to 
all except Tudor, who was more than a brother to 
you. Be happy now. I return on 12th, by Cunard 
steamer. 

" ArabetiTiA Gates." 
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She did not spaxe the words or the money at the 
expense of clearness. After Tudor^ had done every- 
thing that was requisite for installing Arabella com- 
fortably in his house, he consigned her to the care of 
Emily, and went to his office to attend to business. 

Both he and his wife were greatly agitated. To 
Emily, in particular, Arabella's disclosures gave a 
great deal to think on. New responsibilities seemed 
to be thrust upon her especially. She had had hardly 
time to give any one point her consideration, much 
less all. Through the manifold and somewhat com- 
plicated impressions which she had received within 
the last twenty-four hours, one stood out prominently 
above the others — one seemed to impose upon her a 
duty which devolved upon her alone to execute, 
namely, to vindicate her husband's character in the 
eyes of her father. How happy she was that she had 
never wronged her husband in thought even, that her 
trust in him had always been perfect ! 

Although both Tudor and Emily had not acknow- 
ledged Frederick's guilt to Arabella, it seemed to be a 
matter tacitly admitted between them, at least Arabella 
treated it as such. As the ice between Emily and 
Arabella had been broken, as circumstances within 
the knowledge of both were of that nature that they 
warranted mutual confidence between them, Arabella 
expressed her intentions freely and unreservedly. 

*'Do you know," she said, "that I shall not 
leave this country until I have the blessing of your 
father and mother, as regards my marriage with your 
brother ? " 
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If Emily was ever struck with the fact that if the 
mind gives itself np to doubt the maze becomes in* 
extricable, it was at this moment* 

"Suppose," she thought, "this girl goes back to 
America and tells my brother that if he does not 
marry her, she will expose him? " Of course, as no 
man could bring anything home to her brother as 
matters stood, her husband having acknowledged the 
forged signature as his own, all Arabella could do was 
to work upon her brother's fears, by telling him that 
Tudor resented his crime. But scarcely had Emily 
given herself up to that line of reflection, but she 
was sorry for it. " At all events," she said to her- 
self, " she does love my brother; hc^w jealous she 
showed herself of his reputation ! he ought to be proud 
of her love, and if he did not trust her entirely he 
would not have confided to her his secret." 

" You don't answer me," said Arabella. 

"Excuse me," said Emily, "but your disclosures 
have come so suddenly upon me, and they involve so 
many points, that in every direction new considerations 
start up." 

"That may be," said Arabella, "but I shall not 
leave until I have that blessing. Your brother has 
confided in me without reserve : my credentials are 
his secret. I might have brought a letter from him, 
but I judged the secret sufficient, and I do not want 
anything written which might possibly serve as a 
proof that he is living — ^I mean, in case a disposition 
to act against him were somewhere lurking." 
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" It devolves upon me to acquaint my parents with 
the fact that Frederick is not dead, and I naturally 
gave way to reflections when you mentioned your 
wishes as regards the blessing," said Emily. 

" Yes," said Arabella, " you must be the instrument 
to let your parents know. The question is now, have 
you confidence in me or not ? I have tendered you 
six hundred pounds, and could tender more. By-the- 
by, I must know where that bill is." 

"I have perfect confidence in you, my dearest," 
said Emily, " and I shall go to my father's this very 
afternoon." 

*' Thank you, my dear," said Arabella. " Eeflect ! 
what do I want of you ? Do I want money of you ? 
Do I want a paper of you of any kind ? Might I not 
leave this country now without a blessing if I did not 
act in good faith ? You will hear from Frederick by- 
and-by. I don't want a blessing in black and white." 

Nothing could be plainer. 

There was another point : the deed of gift from 
Alice, which was made by her in the belief that 
Frederick was dead. However, that was a subject 
on which she must consult her husband. 

" There is one thing I must tell you — ^your brother 
is determined to remain dead to the world, never to 
return to this country again, and to keep the name 
of * Frederick Smith' which he has adopted," said 
Arabella. 

. " Then we must give up aU hope of ever seeing him 
again ! " said Emily. 
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'* Can't you come to America ? '* asked Arabella, 

''Tudor and I might, but I am sure papa and 
mamma will not," answered Emily, 

" Then we will go to the Continent to meet them 
there/' suggested Arabella. 

Emily smiled. 

" You think I am not easily done," said Arabelia. 
"You are right in one way, but, dear me, there are 
periods for all of us when we are perfectly powerless." 

" Don't I know it ? " said Emily. 

Naturally Frederick furnished the principal topic 
of their conversation that morning; and after 
luncheon Emily went to Kensington, while Arabella 
sauntered out on some trifling shopping expedition 
for herself. 

Both the major and his wife were at home. Emily 
had an agitating task before her. 8he saw her 
mother first, who took her communication in a calmer 
way than she anticipated ; yet we need scarcely men- 
tion that the interview was productive of many tears. 

As the vindication of her husband was uppermost 
in her mind, Emily asked her mother whether they 
should both go into the study, where the major was, 
for the purpose of informing him of the startling 
news. 

"You had better go and see him alone, my child," 
said Mrs. Danmer. "You have a right to justify 
your husband's conduct in your father's eyes yourself, 
personally, to him ; and I think it will be less em- 
barrassing if you speak to him quite alone." 
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"Well, Emily," said the major, "you look pale 
and agitated. There is nothing wrong, is there ? " 

"No, papa. Only " 

" Only what, my dear ? " asked the major. 

" I am in a position to tell you now, that Tudor 
was perfectly innocent as regards the reverses that 
befell him," said Emily. 

"Oh, he has revealed the secret! It is time he 
should ! " said the major. 

" Not at all, papa. It is not he that has revealed 
it — somebody else has, and he confirmed it, because 
he could not help himself," said Emily. 

" So he could not help himself ! — is that it ? I hope 
you will lay his secret plainly before me, leaving me 
to judge for myself, for love is somewhat prone to take 
indulgent views." 

" Certainly," said Emily. " I will, papa. But let 
me ask you one question first." 

"You go curiously to work, my dear," said the 
major. " One would think you were bom in the 
Emerald Isle. You answer by asking questions." 

"No, papa. You will be surprised to hear what 
I have to say. But did ever anybody ask you to pay 
a bill which Frederick had given to anybody ? " 

" Never 1" exclaimed the major, emphatically. 
" You don't mean to say that Frederick — ^poor fellow ! 
— had anything to do with your husband's affairs ? " 

" So you have not got that bill ? Tell me, papa 
dear ! " said Emily, entreatingly. 

"My child," said the major, earnestly, "I am 
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afraid you are the dupe of some shameful dupli- 
city. If any one has breathed aught against 
Frederick; who is dead and cannot defend himself, 
it is a lie. Nobody ever claimed any money from me 
on Frederick's behalf on the strength of a bill ; and 
if he had ever given one, it would have been forth- 
coming long ago, unless your husband paid it — for 
I dare say that he gave it to oblige your husband. 
To tell you the truth," said the major, " I went tmce 
to Messrs. Snyders* bank, each time with a view of 
obtaining some information concerning the reason 
why they dismissed him. Each time I missed Mr. 
Snyder the elder, with whom I am acquainted ; but 
the second time I saw a sort of junior partner, who 
had rather an off-hand way with him that did not 
please me. He seemed to put on an air of pressure of 
business, and said aU he knew about it was that your 
husband had given a party a bill for five hundred 
pounds which he could not pay when it became 
due ; that he had done that sort of thing before, and 
that they could not tolerate such a thing. If Mr. 
Snyder the elder had been in, I might have been more 
confidential with him by telling him my motive for 
inquiring ; but with this young stranger I was loath 
to enter into family matters of so delicate a nature ; 
therefore I confined myself to asking whether your 
husband had done anything disgraceful. No more, 
he answered, than that he dishonoured his signature 
— disgraceful enough — still, before the law, it only 
constitutes a simple debt. That is all I could ascer- 
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tain^ bnt it was sufficient for me. God knows what 
your husband did with the money." 

The major never told his family that he had been 
to make this inquiry. As his object was to break off 
the engagement of his daughter altogether, Tudor's 
destitute circumstances and the mysterious loss of his 
uncle's fortune were a more powerful argument on 
his (the major's) side than the simple fact that Tudor 
ran into debt for £500. 

"You were rightly informed, papa," said Enuly; 
" but there attaches a terrible secret to that bill." 

Emily rose and went to the door to see whether 
anybody was outside, and then, cautiously shutting it 
again, said — 

"The signature on that bill, representing my 
husband's name, was not written by Aim." 

" Aha ! what ? " cried the major. 

" Oh pray, papa," interrupted Emily, " don't speak 
BO loud ! " 

" You want," continued the major, not so loud, but 
in a subdued rage, " to know.where the bill is, do you ? 
It is easy to say that it was not his signature when 
the bill is destroyed. You have been made to play a 
disgraceful game, I must confess." 

"I should be sorry if I had to depend upon the 
production of the bill," replied Emily, " for my dear 
husband's sake." 

" You may * dear ' him as much as you like," said 
the major ; " that is no proof to me ! " 

" Did you guess, papa, what I meant by saying that 
it was not my husband's signature ?" 
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''Of eonrse I did. Do yoa think I am a fool ? It 
18 an insinuation that Frederick did it/' he replied. 

** Not so loud, papa ! not so loud, papa ! " she said. 

" Well ?" he inquired. 

** I have a mtness/' she whispered. 

'' Yon will drive me mad, child ! yoa will drive me 
mad!" 

'' Tes, papa, it is hut too true, hut too true. Poor 
papa ! " 

The major fell hack in his^chair, perfectly speech- 
less. Perspiration from anguish stood on his fore- 
head in thick drops. 

" Is it public ? " he whispered. 

" No, papa, no ; a perfect secret." 

''With a witness? " he asked, in almost the same 
low whisper, hut accompanied with a smile, as though 
to say — " You mock me ! " 

" Yes, dear papa, a witness, but one of the family." 

" Not your mother ? " he asked. 

" No ; I must explain myself. Frederick is — ^is — 
not dead, papa ! " 

"The scoundrel!" exclaimed the major. "Let 
him remain out of my sight." 

" He is not in this country, nor will he ever re- 
turn," said Emily. 

" Then he has written to you ? Is the letter safe ?" 
inquired the major, anxiously. 

" He has sent a more trustworthy messenger than 
a letter," repUed Emily. 

" An outsider, after all ! " said he. 
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" In the shape of a sweet, dear creature, whom he 
loves and who loves him," said Emily. 

" Confound your love affairs ! " thundered the 
major. "Who is it?" 

Upon this, Emily entered, before her father, into 
full details, such as they are known to our readers. 
The major scarcely trusted his ears. A series of 
startling facts overwhelmed him. Emily took good 
care to lay particular stress upon the circumstance 
that Tudor only admitted to her (Emily) Frederick's 
guilt after Arabella had divulged it to her. 

"You see," said Emily, after having related all, 
" you would not have believed my husband if he had 
told you the truth." 

" Of course, not," replied the major, "ijor would 
you." 

" Oh, yes, papa ; I always trusted him."' 

" But where is the bill?" inquired the major, with 
a return of suspicion. 

" The man with whom Frederick discounted the bill 
sold it to another, who mislaid it or lost it," replied 
Emily. 

*' Strange, very ! " said the major. 

" It is strange that the bill is lost, but not so strange 
as it would be if you persisted in disbelieving two 
people's testimony, and the curious factp that accom- 
pany it. There is my husband, who has made his 
career himself, and is highly esteemed, and who has 
plenty of money through his own business, and 
through me : he is a perfectly independent man ; and 
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then this lady, who tendered the money to ns, six 
htmdred ponnds, and more if we wanted it, another 
independent person ; and Frederick in America ; you 
cannot go against all this, on account of a bill that is 
lost — ^papers will get lost." 

'^ I am quite bewildered/' said the major* 

" So was I," said his daughter. " But you must 
forgive Frederick, dear papa, he has suffered fright- 
fully, as I told you." 

" So he ought ! " rejoined he. 

'* But ' aU is well that ends weU,' " said Emfly ; " if 
that can be said of a man who can never come back 
to his own country, and has to adopt another name." 

" It is hard for me to forgive him," he said. 

''But your name is saved. See through what 
Tudor went, and yet he has forgiven him. Surely, if 
you went to that bill discounter's, he would tell you 
that it was Frederick who got the five hundred pounds 
from him on Tudor's name, and — =- " 

'* No, no ! " said the major ; " I don't want to in- 
quire there : that is too close to the wind for me. 
I believe you. I believe you." 

"But you will forgive him, won't you ? " 

" Let me collect myself, my child ; I have not got 
all my senses together. But who is this lady, and 
what is she ? " 

" You will see her. I will tell you all about her by- 
and-by," she replied. 

"But why not tell me now; you do not want your 
father to be at a disadvantage before a stranger, do 
you?" he said. 
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" She wants nothing of you, papa, but your bless- 
ing, verbally, on her marriage with Frederick. As 
she said herself, she wants only your and mamma's 
blessing ; nothing else : no money, no paper of any 
kind, nor anything." 

** But what is she ? " repeated the major. 

" An actress," she said. 

Circumstances alter cases, but they don't alter 
a man at once ; at least, not as a rule. They may 
impress him so strongly that his character will under- 
go modification, but this process also usually takes 
time. 

But if the events that had been tumbling in upon 
the major within the last hour or so, were Hot calcu- 
lated to alter his character there and then, they 
altered his position* Former things were not, and 
other things were. Old things had gone, and new 
ones had conle* An actress ! Where was the con- 
descension now ? — from the major's standpoint ? We 
can vouch to our readers for the fact that the major 
judged the condescension to be on the side of the 
actress, that is, on second thought, or we should simply 
say on thought ; for he was on the eve of crying out 
" An actress ! *' with some sort of disdainful surprise, 
merely impulsively, merely from his abstract self, as 
it were, irrespective of cirqumstances. 

"He may thank his stars," said the major, "that 
any woman has anything to say to him." 

"Yes, papa, and when you see her you will like 
her," said Emily. "But it is getting late; I must 
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be back in time for dinner. Will you and mamma 
call to-morrow and thank her for her kindness in this 
matter ? " 

** Your mother and I will talk matters over ; at all 
events, you may expect her to-morrow; perhaps I may 
come, too," said the major. 

After Emily had taken a very affectionate leave of 
her parents, they talked matters quietly over, and 
considered every point. As regards Frederick, they 
came to the conclusion that they had reason to feel 
thankful to Providence that they were saved from 
exposure, and that Frederick's character seemed to be 
redeemed also, without having had to go through the 
ordeal of publicity. Their obligations to Arabella 
were plain, and it was resolved that Mrs. Danmer 
should call on her daughter the next day, and invite 
their, children and Arabella to dinner. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Arabella was exceedingly pleased at the prospect 
of making the acquaintance of Frederick's parents. 
How powerful the prejudices of society appeared to 
her ! In former times, when both she and Frederick 
lived still in England, She felt, ^th regard to her love, 
an incubus upon her, from the distinction of classes 
made by society. Would nothing less than a crime 
on the part of her lover have reconciled his relations 
to an alliance with her ? — a question which she had 
no means of answering, as Frederick's family had 
never been put to the test before. If she had known 
what difficulty Emily had in holding out against 
her father's prejudices with regard to her marriage 
with Tudor, Arabella would have felt confirmed in 
her opinion that Frederick's marriage with her could 
not have been accomplished under former circum- 
stances without having caused a family rupture, 
and perhaps essentially unpleasant consequences to 
him as an officer. In her own mind she came to 
similar conclusions as Tudor did when the pressure 
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of circumstances caused him to indulge in reflections 
on society. 

" Society is very tyrannical," she said to herself. 
"It is aggressively damaging where it gives nothing 
in return. It steps between the love of two people, 
and makes families and relations fall out with each 
other, and ousts people from their social sphere, and 
possibly deprives them of their avocation. If Frederick 
had married me, they might have chaffed him, or cut 
him in his regiment, and his brother officers' wives 
would have treated me superciliously and haughtily, 
until, verily, they would Jiave made the regiment too 
hot for him. I always felt aU this formerly. But 
what could I do ? I could not help loving him. He 
knew the prejudices of society ; and where two people 
love each other it is hard to expect of them to 
separate by way of giving in to society. But, thank 
God! fate has changed everything. Mr. Jenkins 
himself has helped us in the matter. If he had not 
sold ma's furniture, we would never have gone to 
America." 

The first opportunity which Emily and Tudor had, 
they consulted each other with regard to the deed of 
gift from Alice. 

'' Although the deed does not state it, it is plain 
from Alice's whole conduct and from the tenor of her 
letter, which accompanied the deed, that she made it, 
thinking Frederick dead," said Tudor. 

"To her, at all events, he is dead," said Emily; 
" and from what Arabella says, he intends to remain 
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dead to the world. He Wants to keep the name of 
Smith always." 

'^It is an embarrassing question/' said Tudor. 
" What are we to do ? " 

" There is nothing to be done," said Emily, " but 
to let the matter rest as it is. Alice's gift is a restitu- 
tion, through me, to you, brought about by Providence 
alone, for the loss of your fortune and in compensation 
of your mental sufferings. Neither you nor I sought 
it ! or were agents in the matter. If I were to tell 
Alice that Frederick is living, the complications which 
would arise from such a disclosure would be worse 
than embarrassing; and in the end kind-hearted, ideal 
Alice's heart would be broken. She would never take 
the gift back from us." 

"No," said Tudor, "I don't think she would. 
Therefore, the only object which we might have for 
telling her at all would not be attained; while a 
great deal of mischief would be done in another 
direction." 

**You see, my dear," said Emily, "as Frederick 
allowed all this time to elapse without communicating 
with his family, questions would be raised. Why did 
he not do it? Why did he not return to his regi- 
ment, where, if not promotion, at least honour 
awaited him for his gallantry ? And, moreover, there 
is something about gmlt which is terribly peremptory. 
If others are quite sure that there is no danger, the 
guilty man never feels safe. No ; aking Frederick's 
feelings and everything into consideration, it becomes 
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quite clear to me that all must remain as it is, and 
that he must continue to be dead to the world." 

"Has Miss Gates any money worth mentioning?" 
asked Tudor. 

*'She has money; she told hie so. She was very 
successful in America as an actress. She was pre- 
pared to pay more than six hundred pounds, if it had 
been expedient, you know," said Emily, 

" Six hundred pounds is not much, after all, to start 
people with," said Tudor. 

"You think it would be desirable if she retired 
from the stage ? " asked Emily^ 

"Well, I think so," answered Tudor. "At least, 
I think it would be more comfortable for all parties. 
I don't mean on social grounds, for you know my 
views on that subject, and that I always judge 
individuals, irrespective of their class, by a certain 
standard; but it seems to me that both would like 
it better if they were engaged in something which 
gives Frederick a field of activity which admits of 
his wife relying upon him for support, instead of the 
reverse, and of his wife subsiding into private life and 
a more retired, more enjoyable domestic sphere." 

" And what do you propose ? " said Emily. " That 
deed of gift shall never be disturbed. It is yours 
through me, and Frederick can never make up to you 
what you suffered in mind, leaving money matters 
alone." 

" Never mind, my dear," he said. " I don't mean 
to propose anything of such magnitude. As to my 
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mental sufferings^ was it not all written in the book 
of fate that things should come so, and not otherwise ? 
Am I not rewarded ? See how happy we are ! Why, 
my business alone is making me a wealthy man. 
And then look at the nature of my business ! Is it 
not most essential that a man should have a con- 
genial occupation? No, no! I can afford to be 
generous. I teU you what I mean to dov I propose 
to advance him three thousand pounds to begin with, 
without interest. Let them buy a farm in the West, 
in the settled districts. If, by-and-by, they want a 
couple of thousand pounds or so more, they may have 
it. I like Miss Gates — Arabella, as you call her. 
I think she will make a capital wife, in spite of her 
profession. It is no use letting them think that 
money is as plentiful as blackberries; but, on the 
other hand, nothing saps a man's life-blood more 
than a business with an inadequate capital." 

*' Well, my dear," said Emily, "I must leave that 
entirely to you. I know your judgment and con- 
siderate character : and as regards Frederick, I only 
wish his happiness-you know that." 

*' Leave it to me. I shall act judiciously. I shall 
offer him three thousand pounds,. as I said," rejoined 
Tudor. 

. Mrs. Danmer duly called the next day, and 
Arabella was introduced to her. She judged her 
at once to be a sensible, sincere, and kindly young 
woman, and treated her very cordially, without 
entering into any details concerning Frederick, beyond 
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thanking her for her intervention, whieh, no doubt, 
would tend to make Frederick a happier man than 
he had ever been before. According to her intention, 
she invited her children and Arabella to dinner on the 
day following. 

Arabella, with a just sense of propriety, left the 
initiative of anything concerning Frederick's dis- 
graceful, act to Mrs, Damner, and meant to do the 
same in presence of the major. On the subject of 
the much-coveted blessing she intended to touch 
in good time. That Frederick's sister and mother 
were ladies, as society judges, Arabella never had 
a doubt ; but that they were also estimable, lovable 
women, she was now convinced. There was no 
haughtiness, no Hochndsigkeit, high-nosedness about 
them. If there is anything of the sort in a family 
it is generally the ladies, we are told, that exhibit 
it most. Yet gentlemen can carry their noses pretty 
high in the air occasionally. 

Arabella made sure of the major's affability, or 
cordiality. But she was mistaken. The major was 
stiff and polite. The shock which he had received 
was too recent — ^had not had time yet to modify him 
inwardly. Perhaps, he judged it expedient to put on 
outwardly a little more dignity to make up for what 
circumstances seemed to have taken away inwardly. 
He was also just a perceptible trifle stand-offish with 
his son-in-law* 

Sometimes when people are told something which 
touches their pride, their prejudices, or anything else 
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in them that is not exactly a virtue, they flare up and 
get indignant ; but if at the bottom they have right- 
mindedness enough to turn the scales, they will be 
turned in time* The major was just in a state of that 
kind. He had been disturbed, had received an 
impulse which turned the scales the wrong way, but 
no doubt there would* be a reaction beneficial to him- 
self and to others. Tudor judged his father-in-law 
correctly, and felt quite satisfaction enough, for the 
beginning, in the fact that the cause which had made 
him (Tudor) uncomfortable had been removed from 
between them. 

Arabella, in her turn, was very natural in her 
behaviour, and continued not to take the initiative 
in anything that might be hurtful to the feelings of 
Frederick's parents. As, owing to the sailing of a 
certain steamer which she had named in the telegram, 
she would yet have to stay in England about a 
week, during which time she intended to see as much 
of Frederick's parents as she could, she did not 
despair of a cordial understanding between her and 
the major ultimately. Time, even a little time, works 
sometimes more for us than we can calculate on. 

There was nothing on Arabella's mind now but the 
fate of the bill. If she could see that destroyed every 
particle of fear would be removed from her mind. 
She could not help recurring again and again to it. 
Tudor said to her — 

''There is something in your anxiety concerning 
that bill. One likes to see a bill destroyed or cancelled 
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under any circumstances. I am really sorry that 
there is no trace of it; " and after a short pause he 
said — " I tell you what I will do. You and Emily 
and I will go together to the man who discounted it. 
I will urge him again to hunt it up for me, and from 
the nature of the conversation you can easily gather — 
first, that I have not got it, or that it has heen mis- 
laid ; and secondly, that there rests not the sUghtest 
suspicion upon Frederick." 

" I should like that very much," said Arabella ; " I 
suppose the man could not become suspicious now ? " 

"Of what?" said Tudor, "of me, for wishing to 
pay my own bill ? " 

Accordingly it was arranged that all three should 
go together to Mr. Sharpens office. 

Our readers will recollect that when that gentleman 
went to see Messrs. Snyder and Go., with a view 
of getting some information about the standing of 
Tudor's uncle in the commercial world, we made a 
remark to the effect that, great as London is, it is 
not so very difficult in it to find out your neighbour's 
affairs. 

" Is Mr. Sharpe in ? " asked Tudor, who was accom- 
panied by his wife and Arabella. 

"He win be disengaged in a minute," said the 
clerk, who took in Tudor's card. 

" I suppose you don't mind the ladies ; it is only 
my wife and an intimate friend, before whom I have 
no secrets," said Tudor, to Mr. Sharpe, who bowed to 
the ladies, and said rather nervously — 
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" Not at all, not at all ; pray, be seated ! " 

"Well, Mr. Sharpe, did you succeed in tracing that 
bill for me ? " asked Tudor. 

"Oh, what bill? You know I have so many biUs 
going through pay hands, that a " 

Tudor perceived, and so did the ladies, that Mr.. 
Sharpens manner showed more embarrassment than 
the occasion warranted. 

"You know," said Tudor, "the five hundred pound 
bill, which Mr. Danmer discounted with you, and 
which, unfortunately, I was compelled to dishonour 
while I was with Messrs. Snyder, and Co. ? " 

"Oh, aye," repKed Mr. Sharpe, in the same nervous 
manner ; *>' that was a bad job for you — an unfortunate 
job ! " 

" But you know, for a considerable time past I have 
been anxious to pay that bill of mine ; it is strange you 
can't get hold of it for me." 

" I have nothing to do with it ; but I will tell you 
who bought it," replied Mr. Sharpe. 

" Well ?" said Tudor. 

" Mr. Fox, one of your uncle's executors, bought it," 
said Mr. Sharpe. 

" Mr. Fox ! " exclaimed Tudor. " Why didn't you 
tell me that before — it would have saved you and me 
a deal of trouble ? " 

" I don't know," said Mr. Sharpe. " I could not 
find anywhere a memorandum of that bill, and it is 
only a day or two ago that I was reminded of its 
fate." 
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" Strange ! " said Tudor, half to himself. " Well, 
at all events," he continued, rising, "I know now 
where to go. I am much obliged to you, Mr. Sharpe. 
Good morning." 

With *'Good morning, good morning!" the bill 
discounter bowed the little party out. 

" I tell you what," said Tudor to the ladies, when 
they were in the street, " there is something wrong 
about that fellow, but what it is I cannot make out." 

^'I think so, too," said Emily; ''he seemed em- 
barrassed." 

" But let us get out of this crowd. We will have 
some luncheon somewhere. Come ! " So saying, he 
led the way to a well-known confectioner's in the City. 

" Now, if you will wait for me here," said Tudor, 
after having ordered some refreshments, "I will 
go at once to Mr. Fox and inquire about the bill." 

While Tudor was away Emily said to Arabella — 
" Now you can tell Frederick that you have convinced 
yourself that my husband acknowledged the bill as his 
own from the very beginning." 

"You have a gem of a husband," said Arabella; 
''he paved Frederick and all of us« But that is 
curious about the bill, isn't it? Why should this 
biU discounter be embarrassed? He has a right to 
seU the bill, and what need he care what has become 
of it?" 

"I don't know," said Emily; "I don't imderstand 
much about bUls." 

"But I do," repHed Arabella. 
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After a reasonable lapse of time Tudor returned. 

" I did not find him in," said Tudor ; '* so I left him 
a note stating that for a considerable time past I have 
tried to learn of Mr, Sharpe where the bill is, but 
that I could not learn its fate until now. I told him 
I would call again to-morrow." 

"I should like now to see it out," said Arabella; 
" I should not like to leave for America until the bill 
is recovered." She had hopes that she could prevail 
upon Tudor to take the £600 from her, for a new 
point had struck her. If even the signature were 
Tudor's, Frederick got the money from Mr. Sharpe ; 
if even everything were straightforward, it was 
still an accommodation bill given by Tudor to oblige 
Frederick. She did not hesitate long before she 
brought her argument forward. 

"That is right enough," replied Tudor to her; 
" but let us get the bill first, and besides, before you 
go we have many other things to settle." 

The next day Tudor called again, but he had no 
more success than the day previous, as Mr. Fox was 
out again, and a third day he called, and Mr. Fox 
was not in. 

If Arabella had not been anxious to go away on the 
12th, as telegraphed, Tudor would not have gone so 
persistently after the bill every day. " There seems 
to be a fatality about that bill," said he to Emily ; 
" there is something which I don't see. I cannot 
understand Sharpe's embarrassment, and why he did 
not tell me before that Mr. Fox had it." 
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" It is strange, indeed," said Emily. 

"You know if Arabella wants to leave by that 
steamer I shall hardly have time to settle this bill 
business before she goes. Perhaps she interprets my 
eagerness to get the bill, wrongly^ I don't require 
the six hundred pounds, and I want to help them 
with money. But let us talk to her." Tudor and 
his wife joined Arabella. 

"I have been thinking," he. said, addressing 
Arabella, " that if you want to go by that steamer, 
I shall hardly be able to get that bill in time." 

" I am so sorry," said Arabella. " I should have 
so liked to see it out of the world, and f am sure 
Frederick will be sorry, too." 

"Never mind that," said Tudor. *'Did I not 
convince you that the signature was mine ? " 

They all looked at each other ; they all looked the 
truth, and understood each other. 

"I should think that you were anxious to relieve 
Frederick from suspense. Mind, we don't want to get 
rid of you ; we are not tired ol you," said Tudor. 

" I quite understand," rejoined Arabella. 

" And if you leave the matter with me, I shall use 
the utmost dispatch in getting the bill and in sending 
it to you in a registered letter, my name duly pierced 
and struck out — cancelled, I mean." 

" Then allow- me to give you the money for it. 
This time you cannot refuse it." 

"Look here, Arabella," he said, "we are much 
better off than you think. My business alone 
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renders me quite independent. Besides, there has 
been, quite providentially, a fortune left us, under 
such circumstances that neither my wife nor I 
have any doubt but that it is intended to com- 
pensate us for my uncle's fortune, that was lost to 
me. You will carry back our lov^ to Frederick, 
and perfect friendship. Emily and I have been 
talking this matter over. We are struck with your 
behaviour in so complicated an affair, as it must have 
appeared to you. Your judgment, your circumspec- 
tion, your devotion, are great. ' A bettei: wife Frederick 
could never have got, and we should like you to be 
as happy as you deserve to be. What do you say 
to retiring from the stage ? " 

" I have thought of that," repjied. Arabella ; "but I 
am making money now, and I should wish to continue 
to make hay while the sun shines. But I have been 
thinking seriously, too, of what wauld suit Frederick 
best. He ought to have something to do — something 
that would bring out his capabilities, some responsible 
position* I am sure he only wants an opening to 
prove he is an able and a conscientious man, as well 
as an energetic one." 

"Exactly my opinion," said Tudor; "and Emily 
and I have been talking over a plan. What do you 
think of buying a farm in America — a small estate in 
the West, already in some degree of cultivation ? " 

"Nothing in the world I should like better than 
my part of it," said Arabella ; " and I think Frederick 
would be very happy, too. He wants to get away 

VOL. in. T 
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from society. It would be the very life for him ; and 
he would soon learn the business. But we must wait 
a little ; I have not money enough for that." 

" Suppose I lend Frederick three thousand pounds," 
said Tudor, when Arabella interrupted him with — 

"What? He ought to give you money, and you 
offer it to him ! " 

" That is not the question now," said Tudor. " We 
must take things as they are at present. I am in a 
position to start you comfortably, and I mean to do it." 

"Eeally," said Arabella, "I do not know what 
to say." 

" To come to the point," said Tudor — " when you 
get over to New York, you tell Frederick to write to 
his sister, or to me if he likes. Let him sign himself 
Frederick Smith ; we know his handwriting. To any 
bank that he points out to me I will cause my bankers 
to transmit three thousand pounds. That would 
make you comfortable, wouldn't it ? " 

** Oh, quite," said Arabella. 

" If then you should want a thousand or two more, 
don't hesitate to write to me." 

Ultimately, everything was agreed to as Tudor 
had proposed. Arabella expressed to both her heart- 
felt gratitude more than once. And about the iS600 
there was a compromise made. 

" Take that with you," said Tudor, " and consider 
it the first instalment of the money I am going to 
advance." 

The day had now come when Arabella would see 
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Mrs. Danmer and the major for the purpose of saying 
good-bye. Emily went with her. The major was 
out. Mrs. Danmer shed tears, both of joy and 
sorrow. She threw her arms round her future 
daughter-in-law's neck, and kissed her repeatedly. 

" Tell my son," she said, " always to have the past 
before his eyes, as a warning, and a cause for thank- 
fulness. We shall be happy to hear that he has 
be^on,, a n.,M citken, ,^,.11:. aprighfly Wore 
the Lord. You deserve that he should make you 
happy, and nothing will please us more than to hear 
from you that he does his utmost to requite your love 
for him." 

And then she presented Arabella with a bracelet, 
containing the photographs of both the major and 
herself. • It was reversable — a photograph on each 
side, plainly but elegantly set, and rich in gold. 

In due time the major came home. As, since Ara- 
bella's first appearance, he had had plenty of leisure 
to give his head and heart such an adjustment as 
good sense and good feeling would dictate, he had 
become quite cordial with his future daughter-in-law. 
Nor must we omit to mention that the major was. 
not impervious to female beauty, and the more he 
saw of Arabella the less he was averse to print a 
paternal kiss upon her beautiful lips. He, too, ten- 
dered a present. He fetched from his study a splendid 
Cashmere shawl. How happy Arabella was ! — ^not 
on account of the gifts, but on account of the spirit 
which caused them to be made ! 
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When he was cordial he was very cordial, and he 
took care now that Arabella should take away with 
her to America the most favourable impression of 
his social qualities, and his affectionate appreciation 
of her character and conduct. Besides, as she was 
going away, far away, and there was not the slightest 
danger of his future daughter-in-law, perhaps, when 
in his company, attracting the notice of Lady For- 
rester, or Lady Plymptown, or any other lady of his 
circle, he could afford to put on his most cordial 
behaviour, without running the danger of having to 
try back in situations presenting unwelcome spectators 
to his paternal affection and cordiality. As to Ara- 
bella's appearance and society, he would have had 
no objection to go with her to any flower-show 
or to any baU anywhere, provided no lady of his 
social circle could get a true answer to her question, 
"Who is this person?" He gave her a letter for 
his son ::— 

*' My dear Son," 

" You have sent us a mediator, to whom you 
cannot be sufficiently grateful all your life for having 
obtained from us that forgiveness, and reassurance 
of our affection, without which your deed, which I 
shudder to name or put on paper, must have always 
remained doubly bitter in your memory. I under- 
stand you have had years of misery. You have had 
to battle with poverty, and no doubt were restricted 
to the society of people socially far beneath you. You 
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may thank Providence for having given you a guardian 
angel in Arabella. You do not deserve her* Try 
to deserve her in the future, and, above all, try to 
rehabilitate yourself in your own eyes. You will 
have to be very watchful to do that. 

"There is a certain view, as regards the past, which 
is too torturing to dwell upon. The idea of what 
might have come upon us aU if your noble-minded, 
kind-:hearted brother-in-law had not stood between us 

and You know what ! There were many others 

standing on the edge of a precipice ; others that cared 
for you, loved you. I have no doubt you have by 
this time fully reaUzed what you did for them, and 
believe that only a very small share of the shelter 
afforded you by fate, was meant for you. 

" You cannot do better than remain where you are, 
and keep your new name. I should not Uke to see 
you back in England under any circumstances. You 
were not permitted to suUy my name pubHcly. I see 
the hand of God in it ; and I feel impelled, through 
gratitude for my escape, and your mother's, and your 
sister's, to forgive you, however severely I may judge 
your conduct. If at a future period, when you have 
become a respectable, useful member of society in your 
new place of abode, you wish to see us once more on 
the Continent, as Arabella suggests, we will go there 
to meet you, God wilUng. As to your future business 
arrangements, Tudor, as he tells me, has settled 
everything with Arabella. If you have not every 
motive to faU on your knees, and make a vow out of 
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gratitude that you will become a new man, I do not 
know who has. 

"For years we mourned you as dead. Do not let 
your restoration to life (which is and will be known only 
to us) be other than a source of joy. Your sister and 
Tudor will write to you, and perhaps your mother 
also. At aU events, they join me in love to you. I 
trust that our unwavering wishes for your weKare will 
be duly appreciated by you in the future. Think 
of what you threw away ! 

"Your atfeotionate Father." 

This letter was addressed outside " To Frederick.'* 
It was not sealed, for Arabella's sake ; and it was not 
signed, for other obvious reasons. While the major 
was writing this letter, a great many other points 
suggested themselves to his mind. Frederick must 
have been bom under a lucky star indeed! The 
necessity on the part of the major to communicate 
with his son, so far away, caused him to anticipate, as 
it were, his modified self. It made h\m write as he 
would have spoken, perhaps, a year hence ; and it was 
lucky for Frederick that there was no occasion for 
personal contact between his father and himself. Our 
readers can easily imagine that when Arabella left, she 
had not only the full approval of Frederick's parents 
of her marriage with him, but also their esteem and 
affection, and that a sincerely affectionate relation 
between her and Tudor and Emily had been estab- 
lished previously. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

We have now come to the chapter after which the 
curtain will be dropped. As is usual at the end of a 
drama, all the actors appear on the stage, and however 
slightly they may have been connected with each 
other in the play, they form a semi-circle, and make 
up for past disconnectedness by joining hands. They 
bow to the public, and thank them for their indul- 
gence and patronage, with that feeling of gratitude 
which has an eye t6 favours to come. But we have 
to record a marriage first. In spite of Mr. Jenkins's 
positive assurance that Frederick would never marry 
Arabella, he did marry her. They had a most genial 
wedding. As Arabella bade farewell to the stage at 
the same time, there were more guests invited than 
there would have been otherwise. With the wedding 
breakfast she combined a parting feast to her pro- 
fessional and non-professional friends on her final 
retirement from the stage. 

Frederick was married in the name of Frederick 
Smith, to the great disgust of Mrs. Gates. Arabella 
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had told her that he fell out with his family m 
particular, and military and other aristocratic society 
in general, on account of his love for her, and that it 
was expedient that he should settle under the name of 
Smith in America ; that his family had advanced him 
£3000 on that condition, and that probably a thousand 
or two more were to come after they had been settled 
a year or two in the West. Still, Mrs. Gates could 
not help mentioning at the wedding breakfast, we pre- 
sume after general hilarity had set in, that her son-in- 
law belonged to the highest aristocracy in England, and 
that he had been an officer in the army, upon which a 
German gentleman present would persist in addres- 
sing Frederick as " Sir Smith." The speeches were 
hearty, witty, and humorous, and were entirely free 
from that gigantic wit and humour which one or two 
American writers have erroneously stamped as native, 
to the exclusion of something better. 

Arabella and her husband settled in the West, 
where they bought a farm not an hour's drive from a 
populous city. They were very prosperous, and 
Frederick became quite a leading man in his com- 
munity. It seemed to suit all parties that Mrs. 
Gates should continue to live in New York in a 
boarding-house or an hotel, as she chose, with her 
parrot, which apparently had become quite a specu- 
lator, for, besides asking "Who are you?" and 
spelling cat, c-a-t, and dog, d-o-g, and asking **Who 
stole the mince-pie?'* and meawing and barking, 
he reckoned, and guessed, not a little, and — ^whistled. 
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We must also not omit to record that not quite a 
month after their marriage Frederick and Arabella 
received a letter from Tudor, with the £500 bill 
enclosed. 

Its fate had been this : Uncle Thomas's fortune 
was very considerable, and human nature is very 
prone to look upon executorship or stewardship as 
upon proprietorship. And if we cannot call it or 
make it our own, we try to get as much good out of 
it as we possibly can. Mr. Fox had been a very inti- 
mate friend of Uncle Thomas, who toiafided to him 
all his money affairs. This worthy executor, like his 
namesake amongst the quadrupeds, had a long head. 
He knew the clause which would disinherit Tudor. 
With regard to business, he poked his nose " into this 
and into that," speculated on the Stock Exchange, 
discounted bills that bill discounters brought him, 
and so forth. Mr. Sharpe had done many trans- 
actions with him, and he (Mr. Fox) had discoimted 
bills for him. When Tudor's first bill — or only bill, we 
ought to say — ^for ^£250, was submitted to Mr. Sharpe 
for discounting, he went to Mr. Fox, and asked him 
whether he would take that bill himself. Mr. Sharpe 
knew that Mr. Fox knew Mr. Brown. 

"I cannot take the bill myself," said Mr. Fox, 
"because I have disposed of my spare money at 
present ; but I can tell you this — if you were to dis- 
count ten times the amount, you could not go amiss^ 
You are quite right; he is the nephew of Mr. 
Thomas Brown, a very rich man, and on the eve 
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of making his exit into a better world, between 
ourselves. I am one of the executors, so I ought to 
know." 

To make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Sharpe went 
to the bank to ascertain Mr. Brown's standing. 
When the second bill was offered to Mr. Sharpe for 
discount — ^the dBSOO bill — ^he went again to Mr. Fox ; 
our readers must bear in mind that the first bill 
was then still running ; and Mr. Sharpe hesitated to 
take upon himself to trust to Tudor 's name for £500, 
in addition to the. d£250 already discounted. Mr. 
Fox, whose fingers itched for what he termed " the 
handling" of his friend Brown's money, could not 
express himself strongly enough, as the trustworthi- 
ness of Tudor. 

"But," said Mr. Sharpe, "if you have so much 
confidence in this young man's position, why won't 
you discount it for me ? The first bill I took entirely 
upon myseK, as you know." 

" My moneys are still all engaged otherwise," 
replied Mr. Fox, " or I would do so." 

" Well," said Mr. Sharpe, "if you haven't the spare 
cash, give me an acknowledgment that you will share 
in the loss, if any, or else I will not discount the bill 
at aU." 

Mr. Fox was very anxious that the bill should be 
discounted, so he gave Mr. Sharpe the acknow- 
ledgment. 

" Of course," said Mr. Fox, " this is all between 
ourselves, and if the bill shovid be dishonoured, then 
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zny acknowledgment to you is a thing apart ; that is, 
if I pay you half your loss, it will satisfy you and 
■will remain quiet between ourselves, for people 
don't like to have their losses talked about, small 
or large." 

" Of course not ; but there is no fear of any loss, 
I see," said Mr. Sharpe. 

When the bill was dishonoured, the first thing Mr. 
Fox did with regard to it was to go to Mr. Deed, the 
solicitor, who elicited that it was discounted by Mr. 
Sharpe, who, in his turn, being part loser, extracted 
from Mr. Deed the particulars as to the clause, and 
on Mr. Sharpe trying to know more, Mr. Deed 
detected that Mr. Fox had been instrumental, or had 
had a share, in discounting a bill for the man whom 
he, as executor of Mr. Brown's will, and aware of its 
conditions, knew would probably be ruined by not 
being able to meet it. He ought to have discouraged 
Mr. Sharpe from taking the bill, and as Uncle Thomas 
was not accessible through extreme illness, he ought 
to have spoken to Tudor, as a guardian should. 

Under any circumstances, the public would, if 
his conduct were known, apply to his transaction 
the epithet of "shady." So thought Mr. Deed, 
and so thought Mr^ Sharpe, on mature reflection. 
But neither Mr. Deed nor Mr. Sharpe were anxious 
to expose Mr. Fox. They did not feel themselves 
called upon to do anything of the kind, but as they 
saw through Mr. Fox's "game," they thought he 
should not play that game alone, and each of the two 
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took care to let Mr. Pox know that they knew enough 
of him to make it desirable for him that he should act 
in concert with them. Mr. Fox contrived to get the 
bill into his possession, but the undertaking Mr. 
Sharpe had received from Mr. Fox, that he would 
pay half of the amount of the bill if it were dis- 
honoured, Mr. Sharpe said he had mislaid. This 
was not the case, for he only wanted to keep a docu- 
ment of some sort against Mr. Fox in his own hands* 
Mr. Fox originally may have intended, after the lapse 
of five years, to give over the moneys as the will 
directed, in case Tudor did not get them. A very 
honest intention, certainly, after having seized upon 
an opport'jnity to disinherit the lawful heir ! 

There was another executor, but he was an old 
man, almost in his dotage, whom Uncle Thomas had 
appointed for the sake of the memory of his school- 
days. That executor would do. anything "the 
solicitor " wanted him to do, as he 'kept up in his 
mind the old tradition that lawyers are the law. 
Thus Mr. Fox, Mr. Sharpe, and the solicitor handled 
the fortune together^ turned it over, invested, re- 
invested it, until Mr. Fox at least found his affairs at 
a standstill. His downward course had become 
patent to Mr. Sharpe* Hitherto it had been his 
policy to keep Tudor out of any knowledge that would 
lead him to trace the fate of the bill, but when Tudor 
again called, with his wife and Arabella, Mr. Fox's 
affairs were hopelessly entangled, and Mr. Sharpe 
feared all sorts of revelations^ and with regard to 
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Tudor' s case, he thought it prudent to volunteer and 
state who had the bill, so that he might say after-* 
wards — "You know I told you who had it." Like 
Mr. Sharpe, so was Mr. Fox anxious that the fate of 
the bill should be kept " dark," and the latter, above 
all (as the " turning " of Uncle Thomas's fortune had 
had a tendency towards diminishing it), dreaded that 
Tudor should pay the bill "just now," for fear he 
might raise a point in law upon it, and throw the 
will into Chancery. 

When Tudor called upon Mr. Fox, he did no 
more than add to his (Mr. Fox's) burden the 
hair which breaks the camel's back. That gen- 
tleman's affairs were now in such a plight tha^t 
he thought it wise to absent himself, and to leave 
them to the hands of a trustee of the Bankruptcy 
Court. Owing to the cable and a few other modem 
arrangements, Mr. Fox thought it prudent to pass 
for an "eccentric Englishman" in the north of 
Norway, instead of absconding to New York or 
Havannah. 

When the trustee looked over Mr. Fox's papers, 
he found the bill against Tudor. One of the 
main objects of a trustee ia bankruptcy or liquidation 
is to have some money in his own hands, so that he 
may be enabled to act with 9>fli much circumspection, 
as possible "for the benefit of tl^e creditors." Mr. Fox 
ought to have destroyed the bill, but as he never gave 
up the hope of retrieving his position ujitil the very 
last, and as he looked upon that bill as upon some- 
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thing that might still fetch some money in the end, he 
kept it. 

Tudor, on his part, when he heard that Mr. Pox 
had run away — :a most opportune circumstance for 
Messrs. Sharpe and Deed — was not long in hearing 
that Mr. Fox had fraudulently used his uncle's fortune, 
and of course the absentee was the sole delinquent. 
Tudor saw through it all. The money was gone, and 
if he had wished to raise a legal point, even long 
before Mr. Fox absconded, the issue to him would not 
have been doubtful, and Mr. Fox's motive in keeping 
the biU in his possession was now made clear. Tudor 
might, if he had found and paid it, have raised a 
question as to his claim to Mr. Brown's money, and, 
whether successful or not, the attention which would 
thereby have been drawn to his (Mr. Fox's) dealings 
with that money, as Mr. Brown's executor and trustee, 
would have been disastrous to him. Tudor paid the 
£500 of course, as he had admitted the biU to be his, 
and, as we have seen, sent it to Frederick, who, in 
his turn, destroyed it with a degree of satisfaction 
beyond our powers of description* 

And now for the semi-circle of the actors before the 
curtain drops. The last we heard of Frederick and 
his wife was that Mrs. Gates and her parrot had just 
arrived in the Far West to keep house for them, as they 
are on the eve of starting to meet Major and Mrs. 
Danmer, and Tudor and Emily, on the Continent. 
Our Far West friends have an heir, an arch-looking 
son, about three years old, who has a puppet, which is 
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called the King of Tucululi, and with whom he plays, 
as a true son of Bepublican soil^ rather familiarly 
and roughly. 

Sir Herbert Forrester is married to a lady of rank 
without fortune, a great friend of Lady Plymptown's, 
who had no fortune either when she married. The 
major was not far wrong in his prediction as regards 
Sir Herbert's marrying. 

The Comte de Chateauvilliers lives somewhere re- 
tired in a French province, disgusted with French, and 
not peculiarly edified by English, politics. Lady Fanny 
and Mr. Sherboume pursue the even tenor of their 
literary lives, which reach their equinoctial storms 
when they are in treaty with their publishers. Mr. 
Siftall continues to dig for treasures, and rejoices at 
finding tadpoles, as Faust says of Wagner. Mr. Budd 
is deep in politics ; he does not know exactly which 
way the wind will blow to-morrow, but still he is 
active. Of Captain Wilmot our readers have seen 
little, still they will be pleased to hear that he is a 
major and married; he distinguished himself very 
much at Tucululi. 

Alice, with an ideal shut up in her heart, as unsub- 
stantial as the figures at Pompei, that fell to naught 
when exposed to the air, continues to do good as a 
true Sister of Charity, always ready to give substantial 
as well as spiritual aid to those in need. Lady 
Forrester is ever the same stately, aristocratic lady, 
•full of wit, and without worldly care, charitable when 
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the occasion happens to come in her way, but nothing 
out of the way. 

The clown is still in business with Lady Jane and 
Charley I., and his daughter still keeps house for 
him; his freehold property was last seen vanishing 
from the aristocratic neighbourhood of Clapham 
Common. Mr. Sparks is proprietor of a well-known 
daily newspaper. 

Tudor has a son and heir, to whom Mr. Sheppard 
has requested to be permitted to stand godfather, 
which may signify that he intends to leave his money 
to his godson, but we think we had better let that 
remain a conjecture, fov many reasons. 

The shock which fate had administered to Major 
Panmer madq him a vdseXx P'^d, we may add, a sadder 
man, although he had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the issu,e of things. 

Mr. Harris Bjarris and Mr. Fejrcival Jenkins still 
continue their respective callings and flourish. Mr. 
Timber faUed in hia business, and is now a poor man. 
Tudor heaps coals of fire on his head by giving him 
assistance to keep him from destitution, 

Tudo^'s father and mother are living comfortably 
in the country, quietly and with fewer responsibiUties 
than in for^ier days, and their two daughters, Tudor's 
sisters, are happily married. 

We tbink this is the finale. But hold, there is 
Charley II. Tudor has taught him another trick. 
Being a literary man he asks him '^ Charley, how do 
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you like the critics?" upon which Charley grins as dogs 
can do^ and barks a joyous bark. *' That's right/' 
says Tudor, " I oee they are your friends. If any one 
were to abuse them, what would you do ? *' ' Charley 
this time shows his teeth in earnest, growls and snaps 
at imaginary enemies, falls on his fore paws, and — ^the 
curtain drops. 



THE END. 
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